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FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
College Hall 


J. R. SHANNON, Professor of Education, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Presiding 
ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


L. J. RETTGER 
Vice-President, Indiana State Teachers College 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


GENERAL SURVEY OF HOME ECONOMICS CONDITIONS AS SEEN 


BY THE ITINERANT TEACHER 
Z. M. SMITH 
State Director of Vocational Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 


On April 3, 1931, the state director 
of vocational education in Indiana 
reported to the state board for voca- 
tional education that Purdue Univer- 
sity, Indiana University, Indiana 
State Teachers College, and Ball 


State Teachers College had approved 
the proposal of the state director that 
each of these institutions employ an 
itinerant teacher-trainer in home ec- 
onomics education, and that these 
itinerant teacher-trainers cooperate 








ho 


with the state vocational education 
service in the state department of 
public instruction in supervising the 
work of home economics teachers in 
Indiana. 

The state director recommended 
that the state board for vocational 
education delegate to these four itin- 
erant teacher-trainers such supervis- 
ory authority as might be agreeu 
upon between the four state educa- 
tional institutions concerned and the 
state division of vocational educa- 
tion. The purpose of this cooperative 
relationship was to strengthen and 
improve the vocational home econ- 
omics teacher-training and supervi- 
sion in Indiana to the end that in- 
struction in this department of the 
public schools might be made more 
effective. The main responsibility or 
these itinerant teacher-trainers 
would be to assist teachers in improv- 
ing the quality of their teaching. This 
service to be given for the most part 
through personal conference with the 
teacher on the job after the itinerant 
teacher-trainer had observed the ac- 
tivities of the teacher in the class- 
room, laboratory, and community. 
Some of the problems which were 
discussed in these personal confer- 
ences are methods of presenting sub- 
ject matter, problem and job analy- 
sis, content of laboratory and related 
subjects courses, auxiliary devices 
and aids in teaching, library and 
magazine aids, home project pro- 
grams, arrangement and use of 
equipment, organization of courses 
of instruction, and selection of course 
content. 

The results secured through this 
service are highly gratifying. The 
attitude of teachers, supervisors, and 
school officials toward the service is 
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exceedingly favorable. Not only js 
the service eagerly sought and ac. 
cepted, but the reaction to the teach. 
er-trainers as individuals is genuine. 
ly friendly and cooperative. Teach- 
ers and school administrators alike 
are eager for the helpful counsel of 
these special workers and willingly 
cooperate with them in suggested 
plans for improving home economics 
instruction. 

The responsiveness of teachers and 
school administrators to the sugges. 
tion of these itinerant teacher-train- 
ers is adequate evidence of the need 
for and the value of the service. With 
gratifying readiness response has 
been made in all types of situations 
to suggestions regarding ways and 
means of effectively organizing 
courses of study, of improving meth- 
ods of teaching home economics, of 
providing adequate and _ suitable 
equipment and instructional materi- 
al, of reorganizing the arrangement 
of equipment so as to insure maxi- 
mum effectiveness in use, and to 
other suggestions of like general im- 
port and importance. 

The experiences of these itinerant 
teacher-trainers this year indicate 
clearly that one of the basic problems 
that must be solved to bring about 
more effective instruction is improve- 
ment in teaching methods. It appears 
that the causes of difficulties many 
teachers encounter in finding and em- 
ploying the most effective methods’ 
of teaching are lack of knowledge of 
a variety of usable methods, lack of 
skill in the use of one or more meth- 
ods, poor judgment displayed in the 
selection of method, lack of prepara- 
tion for the lesson, lack of facilities 
essential for carrying out the best 
method, failure to determine specific 
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worth while goals for the day’s les- 
son, limited experience and training. 

The itinerant teacher-trainers 
early last fall outlined their proposed 
procedure for assisting teachers to 
overcome difficulties in teaching 
methods. This proposed procedure 
has been followed with commendable 
results. 

Means by which to assist the teach- 
er in overcoming the “lack of knowl- 
edge of a variety of usable methods” 
were suggested and used by the itin- 
erant teacher-trainers as follows: 

1. Analyze with the teacher what 
she expected the class to get from 
the lesson. 

2. Determine both good and poor 
results obtained. 

38. If largely poor, discuss how 
other methods might have been used, 
illustrating by instances in which 
they have proven successful. 

4. Plan with the teacher the suc- 
ceeding day’s lesson using methods 
suggested. 

5. When feasible, observe this les- 
son the next day to check results. 

6. In some instances, demonstrate 
use of methods in the planned lesson. 

7. Analyze with the teacher where- 
in the lesson was successful. 

8. Plan next lesson and observe 
the teaching. Check results with the 
teacher. 

The proposals used for overcom- 
ing “lack of skill in the use of any 
one method” were: 

1. Analyze with the teacher what 
she expected the class to get from the 
lesson. 

2. Determine results that were ob- 
tained, both good and bad. 

3. Plan with the teacher a better 
use of this same method to obtain de- 
sired results. 


4. Illustrate successful use of it. . 

5. If possible demonstrate use of it 
at succeeding day’s lesson. 

6. Plan with the teacher a new 
lesson. 

7. Observe and analyze results. 

To overcome “poor judgment in 
the selection of methods” the follow- 
ing suggestions were given: 

1. Analyze with the teacher what 
she expected the class to get from 
the lesson. 

2. Determine both good and poor 
results obtained. 

3. If largely poor, discuss how oth- 
er methods might have been used, 
illustrating by instances in which 
they have proven successful. 

4. Plan with the teacher the suc- 
ceeding day’s lesson, using methods 
suggested. 

5. When feasible, observe this les- 
son the next day to check results. 

6. Cite references that would help. 

Regarding the “failure to make 
adequate preparation for the lesson,” 
the following were suggested: 

1. Ask the teacher to show or tell 
of the plans she had made for the 
lesson. 

2. If no plan was made, determine 
with her why no plan was made. 

3. On the basis of results of this 
lesson, help the teacher to see how a 
plan would have helped in saving 
time not only for this lesson but in 
achieving objectives of the whole 
unit. 

4. Assist the teacher in making a 
simple plan that could have been 
used with this lesson. 

5. Then work out with her a plan 
for the next day’s lesson, and possi- 
bly a week’s plan. 

6. Check results of lesson planned. 

In case of a “lack of facilities that 
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are essential for carrying out the 
best methods” the methods used 
were: 

1. Study with the teacher the situ- 
ation in order to determine whether 
she has realized all the possibilities. 

2. Assist her in planning for the 
improvement of facilities. 

3. In some instances, confer with 
the superintendent on needs which 
involve expenditure of funds. 

If the teacher “has not determined 
specific worth while goals for the 
day’s lesson” the following were 
used : 

1. Analyze with her the goals she 
had for the day. 

2. Evaluate them with her. 

3. Determine with her how these 
goals contribute to the objectives set 
up for the entire lesson. 

4. Analyze what goals for that 
day’s lesson might have guided the 
work for the day more successfully. 


5. Plan with her goals for the next 
day’s lesson. 

6. Check results. 

7. May need to work out with her 
goals for the unit. 

In the event that the teacher had 
“limited experience and training in 
the use of the best methods” the plan 
was: 

1. Refer the teacher to the best 
sources of pertinent references. 

2. Show her opportunities offered 
through summer conferences, sum- 
mer school, district and regional con- 
ferences. 

3. Encourage her to seek help. 


ee 


In addition to giving personal as. 
sistance to teachers in service, these 
itinerant teacher-trainers contribut- 
ed to the resident home economics 
teacher-training in their respective 
institutions by conferring with the 
resident teacher-trainer, by conduct- 
ing conference periods with the class 
of trainees, and by participating in 
seminar discussions with the resj- 
dent teacher-trainer and the group 
of trainees. By such means, the ac. 
tual and pressing problems of the 
home economics teachers on the job 
were brought direct to the training 
class. The problems studied by the 
class were thereby freed from their 
academic label and were made real 
situations which these prospective 
teachers will be called upon to face 
when they become employed teach- 
ers. 

It is with a sense of deep satisfac- 
tion that your attention is called to 
the fact that this itinerant teacher- 
training service has been provided 
without additional appropriations 
for the four state educational insti- 
tutions concerned or for the state vo- 
cational education division. This 
service has been provided through 
the simple process of re-allocating 
funds available to the four institu- 
tions and the division of vocational 
education through the regular state 
appropriations. We are _ confident 
that this use of money already on 
hand and not provided through ad- 
ditional appropriations is_ wholly 
justified in the light of results secur- 
ed this year. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
College Hall 


(Musical Program Furnished by the Music Department of the College) 


W. O. SHRINER, Head, Department of Mathematics, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Presiding 


THE PLACE OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES IN CURRICULUM 


REVISION 


SHELTON PHELPS 
Dean of the Graduate School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Every individual who thinks and 
is not content to merely do, as a fol- 
lower of directions, builds for him- 
self a set of beliefs. Whether it be 
in religion, in politics, in education, 
or in the ordinary affairs of every 
day, these beliefs show close corre- 
spondence to his behavior. 


There are two ways of obtaining 
beliefs. The older way is to set out, 
a priori, from an assumption or from 
a basic principle and, through a 
series of definitions, by reasoning to 
arrive at a conclusion—a belief. 

The newer method is through an 
examination of the conditions which 
concern the belief and from an anal- 
ysis and the interpretation of these 
conditions, a posteriori, to evolve the 
belief. But regardless of the methods 
used—the first described known com- 
monly as philosophical, the second 
described known commonly as scien- 
tific—thinking people have always 
sought beliefs. In later times people 
may learn both the method of secur- 
ing beliefs and the beliefs themselves 
in courses in schools planned for the 
purpose; or they may acquire both 
method and belief by a much more 
laborious and much less economical 
process outside school. But the ulti- 
mate object is the belief and when 
secured, these beliefs become the code 
by which we live, or as Dr. Jay Wil- 


liam Hudson has called them in his 
book, “the thoughts by which we 
live.” 


Similarly the “Aims of Education” 
may be sought either among the be- 
liets of philosophers or in the labor- 
atory, by analyzing and interpreting 
the conditions which express and ap- 
ply those beliefs. Philosophers have 
worked longest and most in this field 
and have at least the advantage of 
having the most, in quantity at least, 
to offer. It is interesting in the form- 
ulation of these aims to slip back his- 
torically to one of their very first re- 
corded statements and see what they 
were thought to be. 

Plato’s Republic (Jowitt’s transla- 
tion) offers such a source. In Book 
II, Socrates is talking to Glaucon. 
There are two aims of education he 
tells the listening Glaucon and there 
are two curricula instruments, as we 
of this later day might say, effective 
in a realization of those instruments. 
Then, by the usual Socratic method 
in the Platonic dialogue, music is ex- 
panded to include literature and 
other fields of knowledge. Out of lit- 
erature comes the ultimate aim of ed- 
ucation which those in the dialogue 
call “ethical.” Here are some inter- 
esting by-products of reasoning 
which must cause moments of “right- 
eous indignation” to those who would 
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“debunk” literature. Here Plato, 
through the thoughts of Socrates, is 
justifying the teaching of ideals 
through what might be termed the 
fairy tales of fiction. This could easi- 
ly be construed to be a defense of 
the “cherry tree story” of Washing- 
ton, the legend of Santa Claus, the 
idealistic patriotism of Jane Porter, 
or the romantic fiction of the Victor- 
ian. Easily it might raise the ques- 
tion: Are the truths of fiction lack- 
ing only in the specific realities of 
places, names, and dates, or are the 
sources of history true but in these 
specific details and lacking in the 
great ultimate truths found in the 
latter? 

As the expansion of music con- 
tinues to include the arts, vocational 
education becomes an aim, for asks 
Socrates of the product, “Has he not 
an occupation; and what profit woul j 
there be in his life if he were depriv- 
ed of his occupation?” Knowledge of 
health and the proper health habits 
have come through gymnastics for 
note this saying, “And what greater 
proof can there be of a bad and dis- 
graceful state of education than this, 
that not only artisans and the mean- 
er sort of people need the skill of 
first rate physicians and judges, but 
also those who would profess to have 
a liberal education?” But when the 
answer has been given, “Of all things 
the most disgraceful,” the old teach- 
er turns to, “Would you say most 
when you consider there is a further 
stage of the evil in which a man is 
not only a life long litigant passing 
his days in the court either as plain- 
tiff or defendant, but is actually led 
by his bad taste to pride himself on 
his litigiousness.”” So is announced 
another aim which might be termed 
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citizenship. Music has already pro. 
duced a grace and balance which 
later termed “harmonious” develop- 
ment is to bother greatly a modern 
philosopher in his writings. 

In these dialogues Plato has 
brought out such aims of education 
as: ethical, care of the body, knowl- 
edge of citizenship, vocational, pa- 
triotism, the guarding of posterity, 
and complete development. 

In the development of these aims 
have appeared some interesting dis- 
cussions. A distinct shock is received 
in a discussion of truth which states: 
“Then if anyone is to have the privi- 
lege of lying, the rulers of the State 
should be the persons; and they in 
their dealings either with enemies or 
with their own citizens, may be al- 
lowed to lie for the public good.” 
What a comfort this must be for 
those who believe that the end justi- 
fies the means. What a bulwark for 
Jesuitism. What a justification for 
the despoliation of the Egyptians. 
On the other hand, one is charmed by 
the imagery of the parable of the 
golden parent to whom may be grant- 
ed children of silver or even of iron. 
While charmed, one is at the same 
time impressed with the character of 
the beliefs in regard to heredity and 
to caste which so strongly clamp 
themselves on this and on succeeding 
philosophy. The important thing, 
however, is the series of aims which 
are developed and which Aristotle is 
to comprehend in the one ultimate 
aim, moral education, which, lasting 
through Herbart and his influences, 
is to be the dominant aim of educa- 
tion. Critics will speak of this aim 
and the education it engenders as ed- 
ucation by repression, and another 
school will through the centuries of- 
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fer as the remedy, education by ex- 
pression. 

Passing over the writings on edu- 
cation of John Milton, John Locke, 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, and others, 
and incidentally passing over some- 
thing more than twenty-two centur- 
ies of time, to the writings of the 
English philosopher Herbert Spencer, 
it is interesting to compare the edu- 
cational aims of this modern philoso- 
pher to those of the ancient one. In 
1860, Spencer writing on “What 
knowledge is most worth” gives these 
purposes as the aims of education. 

Ruling conduct in: 

The way to treat the body. 
The way to treat the mind. 
The way to manage ones affairs. 
The way to bring up a family. 
The way to behave as a citizen. 
The way to use our faculties for 
the greatest good of ourselves and of 
others. 

7. How to live completely. 

Some fifty-eight years later a com- 
mittee of the N.E.A. made up in the 
main of specialists in secondary edu- 
cation and under the chairmanship 
of Charles A. Kingsley produced 
what was published by the U. S. 
Bureau of Education as Bulletin No. 
35, 1918, entitled “Cardinal Princi- 
ples of Education.” After long study 
and much deliberation this committee 
named as the cardinal principles or 
the chief aims of education the list 
of aims given below. These have been 
commonly spoken of the last ten 
years as the “Cardinal Principles of 
Education.” In terms of purposes 
they are: 

1. Health. 

2. Worthy home membership. 

3. Command of fundamental pro- 
cesses. 
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4. Vocation. 

5. Civic education. 

6. Worthy use of leisure. 

7. Ethical character. 

One is impressed that Spencer but 
renames the Platonic ideals, and 
again impressed by the fact that the 
committee of the N.E.A. but repeats 
Spencer. All that this signifies, how- 
ever, is that a set of purposes has 
been recognized through the centur- 
ies and has received the sanction of 
the ages. 

It is interesting to note both the 
statement of aims by other students 
and any addition which their criti- 
cisms make to the magic seven which 
have run through more than twenty 
centuries. 

Bagley, writing in 1905, gives the 
following statement of aims in his 
educative process: 

a. The bread and butter aim. 

b. The knowledge aim. 

c. The culture aim. 

d. The harmonious development of 
all the powers and faculties of men. 

e. The development of moral char- 
acter. 

f. Social efficiency. 

Bagley groups aims into great 
classes. Ultimate aims he calls ““Eth- 
ical Aims.” Immediate aims he places 
in the category of “Empirical Aims.” 

H. G. Wells has tried to say what 
the graduates of a secondary school 
should know. These must in. their 
very nature comprehend in part the 
aims and purposes of education. 
These things, says the English writ- 
er, should be known by an individual 
who has completed secondary school: 

1. A full and satisfactory knowl- 
edge and command of English. 

2. An elementary knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. 
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3. A foreigner’s knowledge of any 
two foreign languages. 

4. All round knowledge of geo- 
graphy. 

5. A general knowledge of physics 
and chemistry. 

6. Physiology and health. 

7. Industrial education. 

Finney, professor of educational 
sociology in the University of Min- 
nesota, criticizes Bagley’s statement 
of aims because the aims are psycho- 
logical. Spencer might similarly be 
criticized because the ones he states 
are philosophical. Finney then lists 
the aims of education in terms of 
social institutions, preparation for 
entering which constitutes the aims 
of education. 

A number of other writers might 
be mentioned, some writing from the 
viewpoint of a particular philosophy, 
which seems quite commonly the 
case. Dewey, Whitehead, Findley, 
and others might be cited, but out of 
it all there is a rather remarkable 
consistence so long as the aims are 
sought among those represenatives 
of the belief that education involves 
instruction. Purposely this discus- 
sion has kept away from the other 
philosophy which has bloomed forth 
at intervals and which runs counter 
to the doctrine of repression as this 
belief has somewhat controlled edu- 
cation from Plato through Herbart 
and which more than any other one 
factor is responsible for present day 
systems of education. The Greeks 
had the forerunner of this other 
philosophy in certain of their schools 
of philosophy. The eighteenth cen- 
tury toward its close saw this later 
type of belief strongly developed in 
continental Europe. The nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries have seen it 
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under varying aspects. Today it is 
gathered under the title of progres- 
sive education. It is treated less in 
detail in this discussion with no 
thought of disparagement or of im- 
plied evaluation. It doubtless has 
much to commend it over many of the 
traditonal aims of education in 
theory and in practice; and it is also 
doubtless responsible for many of the 
best concepts of the most progressive 
practices in modern education. This 
“progressive” philosophy is not be- 
lieved to be something radical which 
is to be approached cautiously and 
conservatively, but rather it is beliey- 
ed to hold many of the basic beliefs 
of those who are looking forward to 
idealism in education. It has, more 
than has any other set of beliefs, 
kept individual liberty as the domin- 
ant aim of education. It is treated 
but briefly in this discussion for two 
reasons: it is hard to include it in 
the discussion already too long per- 
haps; and it will in all probability 
be presented in this series of discus- 
sions more fully and more adequately 
than it could be brought into this 
particular paper. 

The application of the aims of edu- 
cation to curriculum making is an 
integral part of this discussion. Such 
application, in fact, is the important 
part of this discussion. For the mo- 
ment may it be thought of as the 
laboratory part of this discussion 
which immediately follows the de- 
velopment which has been set forth. 
It is not a laboratory demonstration 
but rather individual laboratory pro- 
jects and as such only can it be writ- 
ten into this discussion. Thought of 
otherwise it is the drill lesson which 
applies the principles which have 
been developed. To omit this drill is 
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to leave the lesson at midpoint. What 
should be included in the public 
school curricula on each of the ob- 
jectives already discussed as aims? 
This question constitutes the topic of 
the second part of this discussion and 
is the subject of several laboratory 
exercises on this subject. 

One of the most severe criticisms 
which can be made of a discussion 
similar to the one just presented is 
that up to the present point there has 
been no apparent connection between 
it and the teachers’s task. It is not 
difficult to agree glibly to the objec- 
tive, health, as a basic aim of educa- 
tion. But it could perhaps in all fair- 
ness be said that agreeing to it is 
what we have been doing through the 
years. Occasionally the philosopher 
still seeks refuge behind the time 
honored defense, to apply these prin- 
ciples to everyday situations is the 
practicioner’s task. But a pragmatic 
public has little patience with such 
policy and retaliates by relegating 
to the forgotten such materials on 
which it writes the label, academic. 
What is the link between these sanc- 
tioned, seasoned objectives and the 
noisy, busy, throbbing schoolrooms 
which fill our daily tasks? How can 
a group of teachers complete this un- 
finished task and apply the best 
thought of educational philosophy in 
the determination of the objectives 
for which they strive in their daily 
tasks with the children committed 
to their care? 

Perhaps an illustration of how 
this thing has been done in such an 
effort as the one just described in 
the preceding paragraph will be the 
most helpful procedure, in trying to 
show it can be done. As a number of 
curricular studies are evaluated, one 


of the studies which inspires the be- 
lief of having tried to bridge this 
particular gap and of having to a 
very large extent succeeded in achiev- 
ing its own objective, is one which 
will be called in this diseussion the 
St. Louis Curricular Study. This 
study, made under the direction of 
the St. Louis Board of Education and 
made immediately under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Walter D. Cocking illus- 
trates, it seems, very clearly just how 
the application of objectives of edu- 
cation to classroom may be made. 
Through the courtesy of Dr. Cocking 
parts of that study are used to illus- 
trate how the application of the basic 
objectives of education may be made 
in the classroom. The study covers 
both elementary and secondary pro- 
grams of study and the illustration 
here used is drawn from the high 
school field. 

Those at work on this study, after 
having set for certain basic princi- 
ples which govern their own educa- 
tional beliefs such as, “Education 
serves both proximate and ultimate 
ends,” and “It is the duty of the 
school to adopt the means of educa- 
tion to the needs of the individual,” 
plunge at once into the task of adapt- 
ing the accepted objectives to the 
subject matter of instruction. One 
illustration is presented solely to il- 
lustrate how applications can be 
made. | 

Illustration, Health. 

Agreeing with Socrates, later with 
Spencer, and finally perhaps with 
the cardinal principles committee 
that health is.a primary objective of 
education the work of applying that. 
objective becomes the next step. In 
the analysis which follows the work 
which is to be done in health is con- 
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ceived as of four main parts. These 
parts are: 

1. Knowledge. 

2. Habits. 

3. Ideals. 

4. Appreciation. 

But it is obviously necessary to 
bring these four major objectives of 
health much closer to the individual 
child, so these four are in turn brok- 
en into the more detailed meanings 
listed next. 

1. Knowledge concerning health is 
made to consist of: 

a. Personal hygiene. 

b. Home hygiene. 

c. Public hygiene. 

d. Vocational hygiene. 

2. Habits of health are said to in- 
clude those involving: 

a. Personal and public health. 

b. Safety first. 

c. Emotional poise. 

3. Ideals regarding health are: 

a. Convictions and _ enthusiams 
concerning personal and public hy- 
giene and health. 

b. The body beautiful. 

4. Appreciations of health involv- 
ing: 

a. Desirability of good hygienic 
conditions from both practical and 
aesthetic standpoints. 

b. The importance of physical fit- 
ness for all life’s activities. 

It takes but little thought to real- 
ize that the task of application is but 
begun and the more detailed volume 
on health is examined, in which bul- 
letin is found set forth in detail 
more and more specific objectives for 
each of the years of high school work. 
It is possible to introduce here but a 
very brief amount of that material 
for illustration and the material 
chosen is that prepared for the begin- 
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ning girl in senior high school dur. 
ing her first term. It is presented 
under four heads: Column one, “Spe- 
cific Objectives”; Column two “Sug- 
gested Activities”; Column three 
“Suggested Procedure’; and Column 
four “Desirable Outcomes.” Under 
the first heading, Specific Objectives, 
are listed: 

1. Knowledge of health to make 
life effective and enjoyable. 

2. Providing opportunities to at- 
tend corrections indicated by medi- 
cal examinations. 

3. To gain ability to interpret 
weight-height-age tables and to use 
those interpretations effectively. 

4. To learn to maintain postures 
conducive to the best physical func- 
tioning. 

5. To be able to care properly for 
the teeth. 

6. To learn to care properly for 

the skin. 
These six specific objectives con- 
stitute the first term aims. Column 
two suggests a series of activities for 
the student only one of which activi- 
ties is here cited for illustration. To 
learn the value of health the follow- 
ing things to be done by the student 
are suggested: 

1. Write for free material on 
health to the following places: De- 
partment of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C., City Board of Health, The 
American Red Cross, et cetera. 

2. Keep an individual score card, 
and a specific card is indicated as il- 
lustrative. 

3. Keep a scrapbook for pictures 
significant for health work cut from 
magazines, health pamphlets, et 
cetera. 

4. Keep an individual notebook of 
term’s work. 
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Column three suggests procedures 
such as: have group leaders do writ- 
ing, consider forces defining health 
today, discuss health needs of first 
year students, et cetera. Column 
four presents desirable outcomes 
such as “Desire for a healthy mind in 
a healthy body,” “Proper attitude to- 
ward health,” et cetera. This is but 
a brief indiaation of how the appli- 
cation of the objective, health, is to 
be made and is but indicative of the 
quantity and character of the work 
to be done before health is ready to 
appear in the schedule of high school 
activities as physical training (in- 
cluding corrective work), hygiene 
and sanitation in its appropriate 
room, and at the designated hours in 
the schedule. 


But the aim of producing the illus- 
tration used in this discussion has, as 
has been said, one fundamental pur- 
pose. It aims to suggest just how 
this thing can be done, by showing 
how this same thing has been done 
by others. Such studies as the one 
cited are available. The St. Louis 
Board of Education printed this one. 
Two ways seem practicable as a pro- 


cedure to be followed by a staff of 
teachers aiming to make application 
of such a list of objectives. One meth- 
od would be to do what St. Louis did. 
Secure a director, such as Dr. Cock- 


ing, and put at his disposal the state 
of teachers interested and the other 
facilities necessary for making the 
application desired. The second pro- 
cedure, and the one to be followed 
where the first is not practicable, is 
for a group of teachers to organize 
themselves, first as a seminar to 
study this study or some other simi- 
lar studies which are found desirable 
and to study until the whole plan be- 
comes rather clear. Then this same 
group of teachers would be resolved 
into subdivisions to work out the sev- 
eral parts of the application. To take 
any one of the studies which have 
been made to be superimposed upon 
any situation, No. Take such a study 
rather as a starting point. Study its 
techniques, refine them, and use them 
as guides for another study which 
shall improve the first. The follow- 
ing basic truths are the points to be 
remembered. The reasons why state- 
ments of aims seem academic and 
why they are relegated to shelves is 
in the main simply because applica- 
tions have been left unmade. The 
second thing to be remembered is 
that those objectives need not be left 
in the hypothetical state but may be 
reduced to a manual of acting liv- 
ing directions, and finally the way 
best evidenced that this can be done 
is in the fact that it has been, as in 


the illustration cited. 


FRIDAY EVENING PROGRAM 
College Hall 
(Dinner at Six O’Clock—Women’s Residence Hall) 
L. J. RETTGER, Vice-President, Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 
A STATE’S RESPONSIBILITY FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION 


SHELTON PHELPS 
Dean of the Graduate School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


Within the past few months in a 
meeting of a State Board of Educa- 


tion, which board has charge of pub- 
lic education excepting the state uni- 
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versity, the governor of the state, an 
ex-officio member of the same board, 
told six teachers college and normal 
school presidents that there was 
much sentiment in the state which 
favored the abolishing of the teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools. In 
the face of appropriations already 
made, with the money practically in 
sight, he counseled the omission of 
summer sessions in the schools for 
teachers, and inveighed against the 
incurring of any additonal obliga- 
tions on the part of these schools. 
Those of the board most anxious to 
do his bidding, during the afternoon 
session which followed, were quick 
to try to block the recommendations 
of any luckless president who sought 
to add even one member to his staff 
to provide for the influx of teachers 
which would come with the spring 
quarter, or to block another president 
who would pick before the beginning 
of the summer session the staff for 
that most important quarter’s work. 
And it is asked why was this true? 
Why possible? 

In the state referred to, the total, 
budget for public education by the 
state agencies, exclusive of univer- 
sity expenditures, is for the coming 
year $12,333,000. This is 10.9 per 
cent less than the appropriations 
made by the regular session of a 
legislature and was provided by a 
second special session called some six 
months after the regular session had 
failed to pass a revenue bill. It is in 
fact the remainder of appropriations 
which this second session, or really 
third session technically, after much 
debate provided revenue for, in lieu 
of the regular sessions appropria- 
tions. This twelve million dollars 
was rather literally tossed in the lap 
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of a commissioner of education to a). 
locate among the several agencies of 
education. This allocation, while in 
process of completion, served for 
these agencies a starting point from 
which they would jockey for the fay. 
orite position in the expected distri- 
bution. A prominent city editor sug- 
gested that one way to save money 
for the state would be to abolish the 
state teachers colleges and the nor- 
mal schools, there being too many of 
them anyway. A state college asso- 
ciation discussed at its spring meet- 
ing the desirability of a single board 
to control all state supported insti- 
tutions of higher learning. It is true 
that this same college association had 
only a minority representation from 
state controlled institutions, it being 
made up in the main of church con- 
trolled and endowed institutions. It 
feels, however, that it should make 
itself heard by the people of the state 
regarding duplication of effort and 
the unwarranted growth in general 
of normal schools and teachers col- 
leges. The president of this college 
association, himself the president of 
a church college, feels strongly the 
call of duty coming to the colleges of 
the state to say in no uncertain terms 
what should be the policies of the 
state regarding college education, 
particularly teachers college educa- 
tion. 

In an adjoining state a few 
weeks ago the legislature of the state 
repealed the plan of selecting county 
superintendents by boards and went 
back to popular election as the means 
of choice. District units for the se- 
lection of teachers along with partial 
return to local autonomy in school 
matters was the state’s answer to a 
condition which to the average citi- 
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zen perhaps appears about like the 
following ones. 

Twenty-five years ago in this sec- 
ond state there were approximately 
400,000 students in the state support- 
ed schools of elementary and second- 
ary grade. Today there are about 
529,000 students in these schools, 
which means in round numbers an 
increase of one third. Half this in- 
crease is accounted for by an increase 
of 65,000 high school students in the 
state supported high schools. Now to 
teach this increased number of stu- 
dents the teaching staff has been in- 
creased by slightly more than two- 
thirds of itself, for while there were 
10,000 public school teachers twenty- 
five years ago there are now 17,000 
such teachers. At the beginning of 
this period it cost in round numbers 
$4,000,000 annually to carry on the 
schools, today it costs the same state 
seven times as much, or annually 
$28,000,000. Twenty-five years ago 
the state had some $6,000,000 invest- 
ed in buildings and equipment while 
today its capital outlay is more than 
$49,000,000. The type of situation in 
either of the states described is not 
far from average and the question 
asked near the beginning is repeated. 
What is at the bottom of all this lack 
of agreement in regard to public edu- 
cation? To listen to many school peo- 
ple, when a state legislature is in ses- 
sion one might be led to believe 
that this same legislature instead 
of being the source of public ed- 
ucation is its natural enemy; and 
to listen in turn to some fiery 
legislator one might believe that 
those in charge of public education 
constituted an organized racket to be 
checkmated at every turn, until they 
could finally be run to earth. Why 


this very much to be deplored lack 
of confidence? Perhaps the greatest 
need in the face of the present diffi- 
culties is a need of mutual under- 
standing and confidence on the part 
of teachers and public. The greatest 
obstacle to confidence is lack of un- 
derstanding. The greatest lack of un- 
derstanding is the simple fact that 
there is not available for public ex- 
planation why the situations exist. 
Researches there are — many of 
them; like researches in other fields, 
their great weakness is lack of distri- 
bution which is partly due to their 
inherent character which sends them 
to the archives rather than to the 
public. 

In an effort to arrive at some of 
the reasons for this situation, think 
through some of the conditions de- 
scribed. To the citizen of the second 
state it is hard to see that increasing 
the student body one-third should in- 
crease the teaching staff two-thirds. 
If it is explained to him that shorter 
teaching hours and smaller classes 
are involved in the additional one- 
third increase of teachers there is no 
assurance that he can or will associ- 
ate shorter hours with more time for 
study by the teacher, and more time 
for conferences with students, to the 
end that they may study more effect- 
ively. There is no very obvious rea- 
son, at least, to the citizen why small- 
er classes mean greater opportunities 
for individual direction and better 
achievement on the part of students. 
As a matter of fact, the most careful 
studies by research workers in edu- 
cation indicate that there is probably 
much less difference than we are 
wont to claim between large classes 
and small classes in the elementary 
school or in the college. The layman 
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is quite likely to believe that the 
shortening of hours and the restric- 
tions on class size are union labor de- 
vices for doing less work and he may 
even believe that the explanation, in 
large part at least, of the seven times 
as great annual expenditure for the 
current maintenance of education lies 
therein. 

Or, in the case of the first state 
named, the layman sees five state 
teachers colleges and one normal 
school turning out annually a host of 
graduates ready to teach—many of 
whom cannot get teaching positions. 
What he does not see is that while he 
is ready to try and to render a ver- 


dict regarding these schools solely in 


regard to the training of teachers, 
neither he nor the state has ever 
been willing to restrict the training 
of teachers to the teachers colleges of 
the state. Every church college and 
private college in the state possess 
certificate privileges in exactly the 
same sense as do the teachers col- 
leges. Repeatedly have the church col- 
leges said if this privilege is denied 
them they must close. In fact, more 
than one school of this class striving 
to get beyond the embryonic state of 
college development has sought cer- 
tificate approval in advance that this 
same approval might be used as an 
advertising means of getting stu- 
dents to organize and to teach for the 
real purpose of getting the aforesaid, 
approval. “Both ends against the 
middle” may be said in reply to this 
but it is simply another phase of the 
situation which the layman does not 
see and he takes the easiest way out, 
and a governor may truthfully say to 
the teachers colleges, there are plenty 
of our citizens who would consent to 
your discontinuance. 
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Now, what is the way to restored 
confidence? You are expecting the 
recommendation, publicity, which 
term has been a catch word to con. 
jure with during the last two dec. 
ades. Promotion alone will not se. 
cure the end sought unless the 
things promoted have been carefully 
checked for soundness and are “above 
reproach.” Who, to illustrate, feels 
competent to address his own legis. 
lature on the question, what is the 
responsibility of the state regarding 
public education? Or to put the ques. 
tion differently, who would refrain 
from an inspirational speech where 
argument and unchecked claims 
would be hurled at the already 
befuddled laymen. How many since 
Du Pont de Nemours handed to 
Thomas Jefferson the plan for higher 
education in Virginia, have seriously 
tried to answer the question, what is 
a state’s responsibility regarding 
higher education? Du Pont included 
the education of lawyers in his plan 
of higher education, largely perhaps 
because his much loved model, the 
University of Paris, included such a 
division. Even if all state universi- 
ties since the one at Charlottesville 
have included the training of lawyers 
at state expense is this enough to con- 
vince the citizen that he should pay 
for a specialized type of training for 
a group which will operate as private 
individuals after getting this train- 
ing at state expense, and the fees for 
its members will be controlled not by 
public regulation but more nearly by 
the private rule of what the traffic 
will bear. 

In the first state mentioned in this 
discussion there exists one of the best 
medical colleges in the country. En- 
dowed, it operates without expense to 
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the state. Following the principle re- 
garding locale which applies to all 
such institutions it furnishes medical 
education and graduates highly 
trained in medicine to the state. At 
the same time the state is paying 
money into a state medical college, 
for this, the most expensive phase of 
all higher education, and it is for a 
group which will operate uuder pri- 
vate rules when this state supplied 
education has been had. 

Or, concerning the more general 
type of education commonly known 
as arts and sciences, what one among 
you is prepared to tell a legislature 
the state’s obligation in regard to 
what phases of arts and sciences 
should be supplied at state expense. 
Should the state assume the respon- 
sibility for secondary education for 
all its population and see that types 
of education in quantity scope equal 
to the present concept of secondary 
education and adapted to the many 
types of students, be guaranteed to 
all? Shall that concept be extended 
and guarantee a junior college edu- 
cation to all at the expense of all, con- 
trolled by all? Or finally shall there 
be added to this general education 
specialized training in the arts and 
the sciences, specialized training in 
the vocations, specialized training in 
the professions, in short a universe 
of knowledge at state expense and 
open to all. These are the questions 
the laymen in the legislature must 
answer. Can they be answered clear- 
ly and on acceptable bases within the 
profession of education? 

Now a part of the answer to these 
questions lies outside the field of 
idealism. Too often we have stopped 
content at the place of an ideal in 
this regard. ’Tis a pragmatic age 


and these answers must have prag- 
matic sanction. Who can supply it? 

Dr. Howard Dawson, research man 
in the State Department of Arkansas 
and one of the very keen thinkers 
among the younger men in school fin- 
nance, sets out to answer—and to 
check his answers—these questions 
for elementary education alone. Dr. 
Dawson goes at the analysis in a very 
thorough-going manner, first break- 
ing elementary education into its 
component factors so far as costs are 
concerned. Quoting from his unpub- 
lished manuscript, “The tangible as- 
pects and characteristics of an ele- 
mentary program are to be stated in 
terms of teachers, physical plant, 
equipment, apparatus and materials, 
curriculum, length of school term, 
type of school organization, pupil- 
teacher ratio, size of school, transpor- 
tation of pupils, supervision, and ad- 
ministration.” Then as if these were 
items in a budget, and in terms of 
standards of qualifications which Dr. 
Dawson says, “compare favorably 
with the costs in certain well organ- 
ized county school systems, and are 
less than those found in city school 
systems in the United States” he 
seeks the total of his state budget for 
elementary education alone. Having 
computed his cost per “unit” and per 
pupil the entire cost for the state to 
provide elementary education of this 
type would almost exactly double the 
present expenditure in Dawson’s 
state of approximately thirteen mil- 
lions of dollars for elementary edu- 
cation. Considering all the southern 
states Dr. Dawson says that approx- 
imately “200,000,000 additional 
funds per year or almost exactly two 
times the present expenditure for ele- 
mentary education would be required 
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to supply this type of elementary edu- 
cation in the southern states. In pas- 
sing, the study points out that jun- 
ior high school costs are one and 
one-half times elementary costs; sen- 
ior high school costs two times ele- 
mentary; junior college costs two 
and one-half times elementary; and 
normal and teachers college costs 
four and one-half times elementary 
costs. 

It will be said at once that the 
state cannot provide any such type 
of education, as the type indicated in 
Dr. -Dawson’s study—especially if 
will not is substituted for cannot. The 
point is that a thorough going analy- 
sis of this type is absolutely neces- 
sary to intelligent. cutting of ex- 
penses. In the two states described 
at the beginning of this discussion 
this type of analysis provides exact- 
ly the things the citizens do not 
know. Before a legislator votes to 
slash appropriations he should know 
just what items he will cut off in the 
slashing,’and that is exactly what he 
does not know. Or suppose that in 
the second state described earlier in 
this discussion the citizen decides 
against the capital outlay which has 
been multiplied by eight. He decides 
that there will be no more capital 
outlay. Facts not flowers should be 
available to tell him what he will cut 
off. Or suppose some hard headed 
worker should call for larger classes, 
or more hours by each teacher. Some- 
thing more than impressions or 
standards arbitrarily set up by the 
workers themselves are necessary to 
stand firm and fast in the days to 
come. But all this deals only with 
elementary education, and it is said 
we are long past the stage when a 
state can guarantee only elementary 
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education. Agreed, but again the 
point is that exactly this type of anal- 
ysis must be made for secondary edu- 
cation, for junior college education, 
and for the different phases of higher 
education. These analyses must be 
even more extended than are Dr. 
Dawson’s. More stress must be put 
on showing just exactly what types 
and qualities today’s expenditures 
buy. Now, when all these several 
analyses are complete, conferences of 
representative citizens must be 
brought together and must be shown 
these several analyses and they with 
teachers, not the teaching group 
alone, must say just what education 
it is necessary that the state must 
furnish. They must check the prac- 
ticability of these desires by looking 
at the costs. Just as an individual 
picks the car he wants and decides 
in terms of the cost of that car if he 
can have it, so these representative 
citizens must decide what they desire 
for their state’s children to have as 
education at state expense and if the 
state can buy this. In choosing these 
representatives the most far seeing, 
the optimistic, and the _ successful 
must be chosen, and then these same 
must proceed even as they have pro- 
ceeded to their individual successes. 
God help the state if at such a time 
it should fall into the hands of some 
small-souled citizens who will try by 
a picayune policy to pull out of the 
predicament that education along 
with all other undertaking, now 
faces. But when all these things have 
been done the work is but ready to 
begin. Then platform, press, bill- 
board, radio, and even personal hand 
to hand correspondence must take 
hold to do the rest. This is not peace, 
it is war. War on ignorance and the 
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frst fight is on ourselves for we do 
not know. But when the stage just 
described has been reached there will 
have been accomplished something 
much needed and something not yet 
done, there will have been defined a 
state’s responsibility regarding pub- 
lic education. 

The answer to the question propos- 
ed at the beginning in brief then is 


this. Study, research study, confer- 
ence of the best thought, until the 
duty is defined and the cost counted, 


then promote. If it is done so it can 
but succeed, if it is not done so there 
will be a depression in education or 
perhaps in many cases a moratorium 
in educational effort and achieve- 
ment. 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Grand Theatre 
AMERICA’S TEACHERS AT WORK, Film Made at the Los Angeles Meeting of 


the National Education Association 


College Hall 
E. E. RAMSEY, Head, Department of Education, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Presiding 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF TEACHING METHODS 
SHELTON PHELPS | 
Dean of the Graduate School, George Peabody College for Teachers 


The story of the efforts to improve 
teaching, meaning the classroom pro- 
cess itself, is an interesting chapter 
in the pages of the history of educa- 
tion. Great teachers, without saying 
much about a particular process, 
have devoted each a lifetime to the 
employment of a method. Witness 
the method used by Socrates, which 
method bears his name. Philosophers 
have contributed to whatever of a 
philosophy that surrounds the skills 
of teaching. Witness the thinking 
and utterances of John Locke and of 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. Schoolmas- 
ters have created and carried on 
school systems which have been de- 
voted to a single method as Pesta- 
lozzi’s school at Yverdon. Scientists 
have made the latest contributions to 
this field as by careful experimenta- 
tion they strive to develop the prin- 
ciples which control the activities of 


the classroom. The teaching of chil- 
dren in our country first occupied the 
efforts made to improve teaching, 
then, after a while, the ways in which 
high school students were taught 
came under critical scrutiny while 
the latest innovation in the field of 
endeavor comes in the efforts to im- 
prove the teaching in college class- 
es. In no field of this endeavor has 
more interest been shown or more 
eagerness enveloped the undertaking 
than in the field of the college. Never 
before have the methods of improve- 
ment come so quickly under the dom- 
ination of the laboratory, so that to- 
day one reads of the experiments 
carried on by Dr. Paul at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa concerning the rela- 
tive effectiveness of varying lengths 
of class periods and remembers it 
was only a short while ago that Hud- 
dleson’s group at Minnesota and 
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Moss’s group at George Washington 
were experimenting in class size and 
all for the one purpose of improving 
classroom teaching. A conference in- 
ternational in scope assembles at 
Eastbourne, England and the repre- 
sentatives of nations attack the seri- 
ous study of the examination as a 
factor of instruction. Colleges de- 
velop honours courses, tutors, or un- 
dergo wholesale reorganization; in- 
dependent study pushes forward to 
compete with the efforts of the class- 
room; college testing programs rival 
in extent and in the startling char- 
acter of findings anything formerly 
developed in the elementary field; 
and all of these on the momentum of 
the movement to improve one phase 
of classroom teaching. 

In the meantime, in elementary 
and in secondary education, where 
the masses of folk go to school and 
not only a portion of a selected dec- 
ile, class instruction must go on, and 
even if some of the cities which 
boasted supervisory programs have 
cut them out to save the cherished 
salary schedule, supervision must not 
only go on, but must develop the add- 
ed ability to cope with more arduous 
conditions than those under which it 
developed. Tests have come and tests 
will stay, but they will constitute only 
a background for this work of direc- 
tion. 

Supervision must be carried on, 
and though it may seem to suffer 
from the present period of depres- 
sion (what has not suffered), per- 
haps, after all, instead of loss will 
come gain, for the proper allocation 
of the direction of the classroom may 
result. To discuss this subject, sup- 
ervision, most profitably, it is neces- 
sary to restrict the discussion to a 
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limited subdivision of the field in- 
volved, else one may ramble over the 
varied phases already called to no- 
tice in this discourse. In fact, it 
would seem well not only to limit the 
study to one group of workers, but 
to limit efforts even more closely to 
some particular phase of their activi- 
ties. It would seem interesting to 
consider the work of the elementary 
principal, and to consider in turn 
that part of his work which affects 


most closely the activities of the 


classroom. 

The evolution of the task of ele- 
mentary principalship is one of the 
most important of the developments 
in the modern history of education in 
our own country. Perhaps it is the 
most important, for it affects the 
greatest number of students. The 
status of that task is best evidenced 
by the acceptance more clearly 
shown than in the splendid present- 
ation of the development of the prin- 
cipalship by one of that group, 
Arthur S. Gist, sometime principal 
of the B. F. Day School, Seattle, 
Washington, published in the Third 
Yearbook of the Elementary Princi- 
pals Section, of the N.E.A. Perhaps, 
while mentioning Mr. Gist, it is only 
fair to say that seldom has one mem- 
ber of a group of workers been able 
to do more toward stabilizing and 
professionalizing the work of his own 
particular group than Mr. Gist has 
been able to do through the Yearbook 
of that section which he has edited 
so successfully. 

The one point which this discus- 
sion aims to emphasize from these 
yearbooks which most here have 
doubtless read, and will perhaps read 
again, is the rather complete accept- 
ance of the principle that the task of 
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the elementary principal is the sup- 
ervision of instruction. Not only is it 
of chief importance, but it is the 
phase of the work which calls for the 
greatest expenditure of time and the 
greatest exercise of genius. 

This discussion would accept this 
principle without reservation, as ele- 
mentary principals have already 
committed themselves to it. It would 
address itself to one restricted phase 
of that task, which occupies a major 
portion of its activities. The whole 
problem of supervision is too big for 
even a superficial effort to discuss it 
at one time. Among its phases is one, 
perhaps the oldest of its efforts, the 
observation of teachers teaching, and 
to that phase of supervision this dis- 
cussion will be directed. 

There is no attempt in this discus- 
sion to pick out the most important 
phase of supervision, nor even a 
thought of evaluating the importance 
of any other phase. The measure- 
ment through the testing programs 
which have been carried on through- 
out elementary schools, has revolu- 
tionized supervision. Having the ad- 
vantage of furnishing quantitative 
bases for departure is it always a 
satisfactory subject for discussion. 
Newer, it gives to a discussion much 
more of modernity than can a discus- 
sion of visitation. Too, this has form- 
ed for a number of years a popular 
subject for discussion at all gather- 
ings of elementary principals. One 
of their yearbooks, already reterred 
to, being devoted almost wholly to 
this subject. Scarcely second, in fact 
for the moment more popular, is the 
fascinating subject of curriculum re- 
vision. Here, with three columns 
placed side by side, one could not only 
discover what things an elementary 
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teacher does, but as well what skills 
she needs to do these things most ef- 
fectively, together with the training, 
even in terms of specified courses, 
necessary to supply whatever parts 
of those skills which her native en- 
dowment permits her to acquire. 
Here, in curriculum study and revis- 
ion, is abundant opportunity for sup- 
ervision to flourish and to exercise 
direction for the betterment of the 
directed. Here, too, is a wonderful 
basis for discussion. In spite of these 
temptations, however, this older sub- 
ject of visitation is dragged from the 
partial obscurity into which it has 
lately retired, and with part of the 
dust brushed from its still easily re- 
cognizable features it is again pre- 
sented to view. 

The discussion is opened with this 
premise. Whenever there is super- 
vision there is visiting. We, as a rule, 
do not like to be visited, but still visi- 
tation continues. Those we visit do 
not greatly enjoy our presence but 
still we continue to go. Sometimes 
our presence half causes the condi- 
tions we criticize, but we are there. 
Whether it be in college instruction 
(and there are colleges where the 
teaching of college professors is be- 
ing observed to the same end trying 
to improve the instruction), in high 
school, or in the elementary schools, 
its popularity is as strikingly similar 
as are the tasks implied in the differ- 
ent types of schools. Enticing as is 
testing, there are two good reasons 
why this phase of supervision has not 
replaced visitation. In the first place, 
even diagnostic testing at its best, is 
in part, at least, a post mortem af- 
fair, and the very most illuminating 
autopsy has not succeeded in produc- 
ing a palpable effect on the corpse. 
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The second reason is that any test 
yet devised can measure only a small 
part of a situation, the whole of 
which is intensely desired as a basis 
for judging it. In brief, visitation is 
still clung to, not because of any 
deeply seated belief in its infallibil- 
ity, but rather that a valid substitute 
for it has not been found. It would 
seem profitable to give some atten- 
tion to a consideration of the obser- 
vation of teaching by a supervisor. 

If a visit is for the purpose of ob- 
serving what is being done in a class- 
room during a particular recitation 
or a series of recitations it would 
seem obvious that the time spent in 
the recitation should be the time 
spent in the observation. If no 
other reason existed for this paral- 
lelism of time, courtesy to the one 
visited would dictate that the time 
limits coincide. The next point in 
regard to the visit involves the meth- 
od of observation. To transfer one’s 
thinking from quantitative method to 
visitation usually results in a feeling 
of obligation to use a rating or score 
card. Its chief virtue, probably, is in 
the fact that like all score cards it 
has a fundamental value, especially 
for the beginner, in that it is likely 
to prevent the observer from giving 
undue weight to some particular 
phase of the recitation to the exclu- 
sion of others equally important. 
Especially, is it apt to keep the ob- 
server off some hobby. Its chief 
drawback is that it is a real hind- 
rance to careful exact observation. 
The observer is apt to become engag- 
ed in the bookkeeping it calls for and 
to allow his attention to become ab- 
sorbed in this. Then, there is also an 
effort to get into the list of things 
observed items that will result in ob- 
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jective answers, and this is carried 
to an extent that any real causal re- 
lationship to the success of the reci- 
tation sight of which is partly lost. 
The use of the score card or rating 
card is preéminently one which will 
aid the beginner in observation. For 
continued observation it becomes un- 
necessary. Its list of things observed 
is likely to be rather disconcerting, 
because of its length, when the time 
comes to interpret its meanings. 

It seems best to go into a class- 
room with a well chosen list of things 
for which to look. The success of the 
visit is likely to be inversely propor- 
tional to the number of things for 
which to look. Certainly, it seems, 
that the one of foremost importance 
is to discover what the teacher is try- 
ing to do. Ordinarily this does not 
take long. How she is trying to do 
it, is next and must be determined 
by studying the teacher. An inclina- 
tion to look for some _ particular 
method must be guarded against 
here. One of the weaknesses of sup- 
ervision in the past has been that it 
has really been inspection for the 
purpose of seeing if a _ particular 
method is being used. Once find this 
method and all is well. Fail to find it 
and the recitation is a failure. The 
devotee of the problem method some- 
times has trouble in believing that 
it can often be inappropriate. This 
does not mean that the method used 
is to be accepted. It only means that 
the way of doing the thing as it is be- 
ing done is to be carefully observed, 
and judged in terms of what the re- 
citation is trying to do. The third 
thing to be observed is to what extent 
is the purpose being achieved. The 
observation here must be of the pu- 
pils. Their responses, their activities, 
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and to an extent their expression 
must offer the basis for observations 
which will answer this. In the case 
of some individual pupils it will not 
be possible to tell; in the case of a 
group the experienced observer will 
be able to reach a surprisingly high 
degree of effectiveness in this. It is 
well to occupy a position in the room 
where if possible the teacher can be 
studied, and at the same time the ex- 
pressions of the students can be 
clearly observed. It is well to attempt 
no notes while observing, but to train 
one’s self to get these three phases of 
the recitation and carry them away 
when leaving the recitation room. 
This can be done rather successfully 
after several efforts. The most diffi- 
cult thing, and one of the most help- 
ful things, is to carry away the actual 
happenings in subject matter pre- 
sented, questions asked, and answers 
returned without recording them at 
the moment they are observed. It is 
not expected that a whole recitation 
can be reproduced, but it is surpris- 
ing the kind of record that can be 
made after the recitation. After the 
record is made the evaluation of the 
recitation and its bearing on the 
teacher’s teaching must be consider- 
ed. An illustration of a music lesson 
follows. It is chosen because the one 
observing it probably knew the least 
about music of any of the subjects 
taught in the system. The record 
prepared in the manner indicated 
follows: 

After a thirty minute recess I visited, the 
sixth period, a class in music. There were 
ten boys and ten girls. 

The period opened with the class sing- 
ing, “Good morning to you.” All the girls 
sang easily, some of the boys singing. Fol- 
lowing this the same song was sung by 
syllables, (“Do, mi, sol, et cetera.”). Then 


it was sung by phrases—a girl was sent 
to the board to record a curve for each 
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phrase sung. Then the several phrases 
were sung by the instructor and a girl 
was placed at the board to designate by 
marking “x” the curves’ representing 
phrases which were alike. A boy picked out 
a second similar pair. “The Postman” was 
similarly sung and analyzed. “Keys” were 
reviewed as to definition and “Cherries” was 
assigned for next Wednesday’s lesson. 
(Music comes once a week and is taught by 
the Sp. teacher, Miss .) The regu- 
lar grade teacher gives a lesson during the 
time between now and the next Wednesday. 
The three songs were the first three in the 
text “One Book Course” of Silver Burdett’s 
Progressive Music Series. 


The light was the best as the room, a 
north room, fortunately was without 
shades. There was, however, the first evi- 
dences of disorder found. The boys seem 
to sense a little uncertainty on the part 
of Miss and were restive. She in 
turn thinks that music is a hard subject 
to teach and believes that music is a sort 
of a step child among the subjects. 


Interestedly the observer sought from 
the instructor the purpose of teaching these 
children music. “To teach them to appreci- 
ate music. After they have learned what 
music is they will not be lead to tolerate 
the present day Jazz,” he was emphatic- 
ally told. He must make one more effort. 
“How can children be best taught to ap- 
preciate good music?” Again without hesi- 
tation came the answer. “By learning 
what music is, of what parts it is com- 
posed, and how great artists have put it 
together.” The third question was not put, 
“How well did you succeed in securing ap- 
preciation?” As he turned away the ob- 
server had a picture of another little girl 
of the same age and grade to whom he 
had recently listened as she played un- 
erringly Beethoven’s composition of Min- 
uet in G. She had learned to Appreciate 
it by listening to a victrola record of it. 
How she had acquired the skill to play it, 
the observer couldn’t answer, but he 
thought exercise had more to do with it 
than analysis. He believed .and later 
checked the belief, that this child did not 
know phrases positive or negative, and her 
“keys” had a very hazy meaning. “Science 
of Music” is what Miss is trying 
to teach said the observer to himself. “Is 
her method better adapted to that purpose 
than it is to secure appreciation?” he asked 
himself further and concluded the confer- 
ence with himself by asking, “Did the reci- 
tation accomplish either purpose?” 











Going back to the recitation as ob- 
served and as accounted for by the 
teacher these thoughts come. 

Accepting the purpose there seem- 
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ed to be little effort to fit the method 
to it. There were no strong indica- 
tions of effectiveness. 

The evaluation of the recitation is 
left to the reader. It is believed that 
where the purpose is not definitely 
fixed by curriculum or subject matter 
that the discovery of that purpose is 
part of the teaching process. To pick 
out the most effective method and 
teach the lesson by it to the end that 
this purpose is realized is the test. 
These are basic in evaluating the ef- 
fort. The supervisor’s task is but be- 
gun when this point is reached. To 
tactfully reveal another purpose, get 
the teacher to discover it, and at the 
same time lead to the discovery of the 
most appropriate method for the 
realization of that method, and to do 
perhaps, as the late Dr. Charles A. 
McMurry always did, to actually 
show the teacher how to do the task 
of teaching, is the real work of sup- 
ervision. These things are however 
beyond the scope of this discussion. 

Going outside the elementary field 
for a moment, consider an observa- 
tion made in a class in plane geome- 
try which observation occurred dur- 
ing the study of a town system of 
schools in a town of some five to six 
thousand population. The particular 
high school class, made up of third 
and fourth year high school pupils 
about evenly divided between boys 
and girls, included about a dozen stu- 
dents. The teacher, a man, was prin- 
cipal of the high school. The text 
was Wentworth and Smith’s Plane 
and Solid Geometry. 

The observer slipped into a seat 
among the students. The principal 
was a little late, detained no doubt, 
by some trivial administrative duty. 
A few minutes later he entered and 


took his place before the students. 
After a decorous pause, turning to 
the boy at the end of the first row he 
directed, “Read the first proposition.” 
The boy arose and read without com- 
ment from the text the X XI proposi- 
tion from Book I. Having read as di- 
rected the boy resumed his seat his 
duty fully done. There followed the 
same dignified pause. Then turning 
to the next student, this time a girl, 
the instructor said, “Give the proof.” 
The girl arose and read from a tablet 
the proof. The observer, supplied by 
a thoughtful student with a text, ob- 
served that the proof was given ver- 
batim. No discussion, no question 
followed. After a pause the instruc- 
tor turned to a third student saying, 
“Read the next proposition.” Again 
the student rose and read, rather well 
the observer thought, the proposition. 
A fourth student was directed, “Give 
the proof,” and again from tablet in 
hand the student read with only 
slight hesitation, and with no real in- 
accuracy of reasoning, the proof. 
During the pause which seemed to 
commemorate the achievement the 
observer hesitatingly asked, “Where 
do they get the proof?’ Quickly came 
the answer, “They copy it from the 
text, they can get it more accurately 
that way.” The observer made no 
reply. Silently he assented, for ac- 
curacy was seemingly not at fault. 
To a fifth boy was given the direc- 
tion, “Read the next proposition,” and 
when it had been read the instructor 
said to a sixth student, “Give the 
proof,” and again the same even reg- 
ularity of performance. To a seventh 
boy was given the direction, ‘“‘Read 
the next proposition,” which brought 
forth the reply, ‘““Not in the lesson.” 
The instructor proved quite equal to 
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the occasion, “It makes no difference, 
read it anyway.” The observer men- 
tally marked his second assent dur- 
ing this recitation and had the satis- 
faction of having his judgment con- 
firmed by the boy reading without 
evident difficulty the proposition. 
The next student was awake to the 
emergency which prevailed and 
showed little surprise at the sugges- 
tion, “Give from the text the proof.” 

Trying to evaluate the situation 
the observer sought to find out what 
he could about the training of the in- 
structor. He was found to be an A.B. 
graduate from a standard liberal 
arts college. Believing for a moment 
that the cause of the trouble had been 
found in the absence of professional 
training, a supplementary transcript 
was noticed which revealed that the 
instructor had taken two summers 
work toward a master’s degree in the 
best known summer school for teach- 
ers in America. 

What was the instructor trying to 
do?, thought the observer. “To teach 
oral reading,” was the answer re- 
corded in the little pocket notebook 
in which the description of this ob- 
servation was recently found. How 
was he trying to do it? “By the old- 
est known method, and with a very 
poor text book’”’ records the same note 
book. To what extent was the in- 
structor successful? “Fairly success- 
ful in doing what he evidently didn’t 
know he was trying to accomplish” 
completes the comment. 

No one would have any particular 
difficulty telling what is the matter 
with this recitation. The marvel is 
that any living teacher could bungle 
a recitation so thoroughly. The an- 
swers to the three questions already 
suggested, however, put the difficul- 


ties with striking clearness, and their 
answers suggest the remedies. De- 
termine the purpose of teaching the 
subject and select an appropriate 
method for accomplishing it. There 
are probably several reasonably ef- 
fective methods for teaching pro- 
positions in plane geometry. It is 
not of striking difficulty after some 
thinking has developed the reason for 
teaching the proposition to pick out 
a method reasonably well adapted to 
the task in hand and to show how this 
method is to be carried out. 


Could any test of achievement 
which has been devised tell as plainly 
as did the observation what mainly 
is wrong in this particular recita- 
tion? Would any supervising princi- 
pal, worthy of the name, be unable 
to diagnose the difficulty and pre- 
scribe the remedy if he spent a full 
period in the class trying to get the 
answers to these three seemingly 
simple questions: What is the in- 
structor trying to do? How is he try- 
ing to do this? To what extent is he 
successful? Personality of teacher 
(whatever this may be), peculiarities 
of dress, mannerisms, interest, moti- 
vation, all the things we usually as- 
sociate positively or negatively with 
teaching success fade in comparison 
with this lack of planning, this sad 
lack of thinking, this utter lack of 
any knowledge of the teaching pro- 
cess. For the elimination of such in- 
stances and for the improvement of 
classroom practices these three ques- 
tions are recommended to teachers 
and to supervising principals. 

There are several by-products of 
this process. One for the supervisor 
is humility. If this is genuine it will 
perhaps be of the greatest help. An- 
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other is a greater appreciation of the 
efforts of a fellow craftsman. Only 
the insincere and superficial can carp 
at the efforts of another, or become 





i, 


hypercritical in the presence of gen- 
uine effort to do the thing it is ad- 
mittedly very difficult to show others 
how to do. 
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PART II—GROUP SESSIONS 
COMMERCE 
FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
College Hall 
F. BURGETT MANHART, Commerce Major, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Presiding 


RECENT TRENDS IN COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
PAUL A. CARLSON 
Director of Commercial Education, State Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
College Hall 
CLIFFORD L. Moss, Post-Graduate Student in Commerce, Indiana State 


Teachers College, Presiding 


SHAPING THE COMMERCIAL CURRICULUM TO MEET THE BUSI- 


NESS DEMANDS OF LIFE 


L. GILBERT DAKE 


Supervisor of Commercial Subjects, Public Schools, St. Louis, Missouri, and author of 
‘The Modern Methed of Touch Typewriting” 


The past ten years have been 
marked by one grand scramble in the 
making and revising of the high 
school curriculum. The word 
“scramble” is used advisedly for it 
describes accurately the attempts 
and the results of most curriculum 
making efforts. There seems to have 
been a mad rush to outdo some rival 
city. Some rival instituton of learn- 
ing has tried to get something a little 
different in its educational philoso- 
phy than the others. It has been 
characterized ‘by wild attempts to 
adopt some new fangled idea of edu- 
cation. Cities have taken it up as a 
means of exploitation. Even the 
teacher-training colleges called to 
their faculties any man who seemed 
to have an idea about education that 
was more freakish than anyone else 


had ever dreamed of. And so we have 
scrambled up a new set of education- 
al laws, objectives, and what nots to 
guide us in the training of our youth. 
The educational expert of today is 
frequently a small town superinten- 
dent with a much enlarged ego. 

Ah! But this period has simply 
been an educational debauch. A de- 
bauch cannot last forever, and the 
thing that inevitably follows a de- 
bauch is a headache. Just now we 
seem to be enjoying the headache 
that came as a result of this debauch. 
What will come out of all this chaos? 
No one knows. 

Just now, we are tottering on the 
very verge of national, state, and pri- 
vate bankruptcy—when the _ whole 
world seems out of joint—when the 
farmer raises more wheat and pota- 
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toes than he can sell, while one-third 
of the world goes to bed hungry— 
when the rusting tools of industry 
lie idle while myriads of starving 
laborers cry for work—truly the 
whole world is out of joint. 


It is high time that we as commer- 
cial teachers pause a moment to con- 
sider seriously our own responsibili- 
ty for the world of depression that 
surrounds us. This condition should 
teach us to consider a little more 
carefully than we have in the past 
the real aims of commercial educa- 
tion. It ought to force us to take 
a bigger and broader view of the 
business world and of life. It ought 
to drive us out of the grind of drill 
teaching into a fuller study and an- 
alysis of the relations of man to man. 


For we have been too narrow. We 
have been too conceited. We have 
have been too self-centered—too sure 
of ourselves and of our results. For 
years we have patiently trained our 
students to go out into the business 
world and to hold a job. We have 
seen them go out into this busy world 
getting salaries and promotions in 
many cases that were far superior 
to that of our own. We thought it 
would last forever. Yet today, many 
of those same students have lost 
their jobs—they stand in the bread 
line unable to earn a decent living. 


It makes us stagger a little. Where 
have we been wrong in our ideals of 
commercial education? Or is this 
present condition just one of the in- 
evitable periods that follow prosperi- 
ty and we can continue at the same 
stand and in the same way dole out 
the same type of commercial training 
that will surely fit the student for a 


job in the business world? Have we 





not struggled for the highest degree 
of efficiency in our students? Have 
we not done our best to develop abil- 
ity to carry on in the office tasks for 
the business office? Are we in any 
way to blame for the world stag. 
nation? Has not our type of train- 
ing really fitted the student to take 
a place in the world of business? The 
answer to all of these questions is 
emphatically Yes. But have we not 
been content to train for mere me- 
chanical fitness while we entirely 
neglected and overlooked the soul? 
Have we not been inclined to train 
just for the job, and forgot that there 
were bigger things that should be de- 
veloped if this student is to be a real 
factor in the world of tomorrow? 
Haven’t we been just a little bit too 
willing to believe that all the student 
needed to fit him for a business po- 
sition was a technical commercial 
training? 

Commercial training came into the 
high schools as a demand from the 
public. School administrators were 
very reluctant to accept vocational 
education. They could not keep it 
out because of the great popular de- 
mand for it. As the business world 
first commenced to feel the thrill of 
a great industrial period, there was 
a real need for clerical help that was 
trained to do some specific office 
tasks. To the business man is was 


simply a matter of dollars and cents.: 


His business had become so large 
that he could no longer train his own 
employees as he had done in the past. 
To the student it was a regular Wal- 
lingford route to prosperity. Many 
a wealthy man of today started in 
the office of his firm several years 
ago as a poor boy trained to do of- 
fice work. Many prominent men of 
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today owe their whole success to the 
training they received in the com- 
mercial schools either private or pub- 
lic. The ideals and objectives of this 
early training were rather low. The 
high school commercial teacher, be- 
ing herself a product of the private 
business school, had few educational 
ideals other than that of training her 
students to be efficient office workers. 
Every commercial subject was dis- 
tinctly a “tool subject” and little was 
injected in the subject that did not 
have as its aim the making of the 
student efficient in handling that par- 
ticular phase of office work. The in- 
dustrial world went into mass pro- 
duction. Commercial education 
followed. Soon we were turning out 
vast numbers of stenographers and 
bookkeepers. The business world ab- 
sorbed these workers and we must 
continue to produce them. But there 
is a tragedy in mass production—a 
great tragedy when it is applied to 
the human body. Our commercially 
trained student has become a ma- 
chine— a robot—incapable of doing 
anything except the mere routine of 
office work. His whole aim in life 
has been dwarfed by our education. 
He thinks only of efficiency—and 
efficiency to him means but one thing 
—the securing of a salary and pro- 
motion that will give him greater 
financial return. We have overlook- 
ed the most important development 
—that of the development of ideals 
of service and of right living. 


But what are the ideals of the 
businessman—just what we have 
given to his employee. The em- 
ployee of today is the businessman of 
tomorow. With enlarged service and 
responsibility his ideals have not 
changed to any extent. If you were 


to ask me the cause of the present 
depression, I would answer that it is 
because of the low ideals of business- 
men. The ideal of the businessman 
is to make money, so he can invest 
more, so he can make more. There 
has been no end to this vicious cycle 
until this depression hit us. The ideal 
of services has been almost entirely 
forgotten. When a boy seeks a job, 
he does not ask whether this job will 
give him a chance to do a real ser- 
vice but he wants to know how much 
there is in it for him. 

Yesterday we were building a cur- 
riculum that would meet the de- 
mands of businessmen, but today we 
want to make a curriculum that will 
meet the business demands of life. 
While a short time ago we would 
have been perfectly content if our 
commercial courses somewhat ade- 
quately met the demands of business- 
men, today we find that we must be 
bigger and broader, and that we 
must see that the real objective of 
commercial training is not primarily 
to train some student to get and to 
hold a commercial position, it is 
rather to train the youth of our 
land to adequately and completely 
meet the business demands of life. 
We must not center our attention up- 
on just a few and give them the tools 
of business, but we must take our 
ideals of commercial education into 
all ranks of society and all types of 
education. We must still train for 
efficiency, but we must give much 
more attention to ideals. 


Professor F. G. Nichols of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion made a masterly report for his 
committee in the last session of the 
National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher Training Institutions. 
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His committee made an outline of the 
“Obligations and Position of Com- 
mercial Education in our Economic 
Order.” This report should be plac- 
ed in the hands of not only every 
commercial teacher in the United 
States but, also, in the hands of every 
high school teacher and administra- 
tor. In building our curriculum to 
meet the business demands of life 
we must be guided by the principles 
set forth in that report. I am going 
to read an abstract of that report as 
pubished in the Bulletin of the White- 
water State Teachers College. 


1. “SOCIAL IDEALS: Business Edu- 
cation must do its best to see to it that 
its product—business-trained boys 
and girls—thinks and acts right 
from a social viewpoint; that no- 
bility of purpose shall actuate those 
who train for and enter upon a busi- 
ness career; that a practical ideal- 
ism shall constitute one of their qual- 
ifications for real success in such a 
career; and finally that the ethical 
plane on which present and future 
business is conducted shall be elevat- 
ed because of the ethical concepts in- 
stilled into the minds of commercial 
students in all types of schools and 
on all educational levels.” 

It is perfectly fitting that Social 
Ideals be placed first in this report. 
Greed and covetousness—a grasping, 
thieving, maddening rush to make 
money has seemed to be the para- 
mount ideal of business. The dol- 
lar and cent brand has been placed 
upon every activity of life. It is an 
exception rather than a rule that a 
business man does something  be- 
cause it is a service to mankind that 
brings him in no real monetary re- 
turn. This ideal has permeated all 
walks of life—no longer does a man 
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enter a profession because he thinks | 


he can best serve mankind in that line 
of work—on the other hand, he care. 
fully weighs the monetary return to 
be derived from the profession be. 
fore he enters it. Just how far are 
we to blame for this state of affairs? 
We keep dangling in front of the boy 
the idea that he must become pro- 
ficient in his commercial work so 
that he can secure a good job with a 
good salary. Social ideals are not 
created after a boy or girl leaves 
school. On the contrary they are 
usually made in early adolescence, 


It is then the mind is at its most | 


plastic stage. It is then they listen 
more easily and are much more easi- 
ly influenced by thoughts of right 
living. We have sunk so low in our 
business ideals that it will take sever- 


al generations to recover. But it is our | 


task to place definitely in every sub- 
ject of our curriculum the type of 
training that will help to shape the 


ideals of the businessman of to- | 


morrow. 
2. “Civic INTELLIGENCE AND Co- 
OPERATION: If personal profit instead 


of social service dominates business , 


men of the future, this fault may be 
attributed in some degree at least to 


) 
| 


neglect of clear duty on the part of | 


commercial teachers of the present.” 


This is a challenge to you and to 
me. There must be civic cooperation 
if the democracy is to be perpetuated. 
When we allow the ideal of personal 
profit to dominate and to place ser- 
vice in the background we are sap- 
ping the very foundation out of our 
nation and laying the seeds for bol- 
shevism and anarchy. 


3. “ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING: It 
is the obligation of business educa- 
tors to see to it that their students 
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leave them with a better understand- 
ing of those economic laws in accord- 
ance with which business must be 
carried on and the ways in which 
those laws work for good or ill to 
mankind; and what might be of 
greater importance, with habits of 
living in accordance with them.” 

The habits of living of 1932 are 
vastly changed from that of 1929. 
Have our leaders of economic 
thought been honest with this gen- 
eration? Have they stressed too 
much the correct way for mankind 
to make progress financially, and 
omitted the cooperative manner of 
living? Have they attempted to teach 
thrift and economy of living so that 
a workable fortune might be accum- 
ulated? Has not “frenzied finance”’ 
been a part of the propaganda of our 
students of economics? If you study 
carefully our present textbooks on 
economics, if you look into our cours- 
es on salesmanship and marketing, 
even if you examine some of our 
texts on social studies you will find 
a constant propaganda urging the 
ideal of making money as the aim of 
education. The very world has gone 
mad on money. 


4. “CONSUMER KNOWLEDGE: Wise 
investing is essential to individual 
security and social well-being from 
an economic point of view. People 
must become more competent in per- 
sonal, family and community finance 
if abiding economic stability is to be 
achieved.” 

Live within your means is old ad- 
vice and an economic principle that 
should be followed by all. But we 
live in a den of ravening lions. We 
are filled up with salesmen trying to 
sell us something we don’t want and 
can’t use. In our courses in sales- 


manship we have a rare opportunity 
to teach ideas in salesmanship. But 
do we do it? No! We teach them to 
sell the goods. That is the object of 
salesmanship, sell. It does not make 
much difference whether the purchas- 
er can really economically afford to 
buy it, if we can persuade him to 
mortgage his home and sell his wife’s 
jewels to buy what we have to sell, 
we are taught to do it. The most in- 
sidious type of salesmanship is that 
that has to do with the sale of in- 
vestments. Promises of great re- 
turns, of immense profits, of a regu- 
lar income for old age act as a lure 
to worm the money from the pockets 
of rich and poor alike. The losses 
from this type of purchases alone 
during this past year would pay a 
sum equal to our expenses during the 
world war. Surely if we are going 
to create the ideal of service as a 
guiding principle for our students we 
must revise most of our teaching in 
sales courses, and even a consider- 
able change in some economic courses 
would be advisable. 


5. “RELATED KNOWLEDGE: What- 
ever this type of training may be 
called—background education, relat- 
ed knowledge, or cultural training— 
it is essential in varying degrees as 
a part of any program of business 
education.” 


Our academic friends have always 
been critical of the fact that the aim 
of commercial education has seemed 
to be only to train for definite com- 
mercial jobs. They seek to have us 
throw into our curriculum more aca- 
demic material. They overlook the 
fact that many of the so-called aca- 
demic subjects cannot be justifidd 
with this modern age on any ground. 
To fill up our course with the age 
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worn academic education would un- 
doubtedly be a step backward. But 
we must note that a certain amount 
of such training is necessary if we 
are to give the proper training. If 
we are to give the student a breadth 
of view that will train him for the 
business of life he must have as much 
related knowledge as it is possible 
to give him. But we must not turn 
our commercial training over to the 
academic teachers as has been done 
in some cases. If we have been nar- 
row as commercial teachers, the aca- 
demic teacher has been vastly worse. 
We are always willing to concede the 
value of academic training, but the 
academic teacher is unwilling to con- 
cede the same for the commercial 
work. A strong student should be 
encouraged to get all the academic 
and all the commercial training he 
can. 

6. “PERSONAL TRAITS: Business- 
men want employees who are habitu- 
ally alert, observing, resourceful, 
honest, courteous, industrious, loyal, 
and conscientious. Business educa- 
tion is obliged to do its full share in 
the development of traits that are 
essential to any worth while accomp- 
lishment.” 

In the minds of many it is very 
difficult to place these personal traits 
in the training of our youth. But 
they can be developed. In fact it is 
administered by example more than 
by precept. The teacher is never 
late. She is alert in all of her work 
She is resourceful. She is honest in 
her dealings with pupils. She dis- 
plays courtesy at all times and in all 
places. She is a hard worker, and 
likes to work hard. She is loyal to 
her surroundings, to her associates, 
and to her superiors. Such a teach- 
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er will inject these desirable traits 
into her teaching no matter what 
subject she is teaching. Much at. 
tention is now being given to char. 
acter building. Unfortunately teach. 
ers are but human—some of them 
less than human. If the pupils were 
to follow the character teaching of 
some teachers they would be learning 
very bad habits. The great majority 
of teachers could do a pretty good 
job of teaching these personal traits 
if they understood it to be a part of 
the set curriculum. With the break- 
down of the home, with the failure of 
so many children to come under the 
guidance of Sunday schools, the 
school is about the only place left 
where there is any attempt at char- 
acter building. Are we going to fall 
down on the job? 


7. “WIsE USE OF LEISURE: In ad- | 


dition to its major responsibility— 
preparation for vocational life—busi- 
ness education must assume some de- 


gree of responsibility for beneficial | 


uses of leisure time.” 
I take it that the leisure time al- 


luded to in this report means that . 


time usually not absorbed by the job, 


but I believe we should include the | 
forced leisure caused by unemploy- | 
In America we find our em- | 


ment. 
ployees with too much leisure time 
that has been utterly wasted. 
truly one of the big tasks of educa- 
tion today to determine and provide 
for the occupation of people during 
their leisure time. It is surely much 
better to spend money for this type of 
instruction than to support jails. 
Give a person something to do and 
you stand a fair chance of keeping 
him out of mischief. 


8.“*VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, EXPLOR- 
ATION, AND TRY-OUT: It is one of the 
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acknowledged functions of formal ed- 
ucation to give every boy and girl 
a chance to explore his interests, abil- 
ities and aptitudes; to help each one 
find the economic niche in life in 
which he will find the greatest per- 
sonal satisfaction and render the 
maximum of social service.” 

9, “PREPARATION FOR INITIAL EM- 
PLOYMENT AND SUBSEQUENT READ- 
JUSTMENTS: Nothing can be more 
futile than business education that 
prepares for immediate service only. 
On the other hand, no vocational 
training will prove attractive to 
those who need it, unless one of its 
major aims is to prepare people to 
enter upon occupational life with 
reasonable chance to succeed in an 
initial employment, and ultimately to 
advance to higher levels of business 
service.” 

10. “OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE: 
It is a matter of record that from 
eight to fourteen weeks must elapse 
before the school-trained office re- 
cruit is able to earn his initial wage 
in some office occupations. Often it is 
due to lack of ‘occupational intelli- 
gence’ or ability to adjust quickly to 
the requirements of the actual job. 
It is the obligation of business edu- 
cation to devise ways and means of 
acquainting pupils with conditions 
under which they will have to work 
and thus’ greatly diminish the 
amount of unnecessary and expen- 
sive training on the job, and the 
present tendency to go from job to 
job before finally making a perman- 
ent adjustment.” 


11. “SEX FACTOR IN BUSINESS ED- 
UCATION: A _ changing economic 
order and a static form of business 
education have combined to eliminate 
most boys from high school business 
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education. They elect the general 
or college preparatory curriculum 
and, upon graduation, seek and ob- 
tain commercial employment. It is 
the clear obligation of business edu- 
cation to determine by scientific re- 
search the exact needs of commer- 
cial boys and girls, whether or not 
these needs are being met, and what, 
if any, readjustments of the pro- 
gram are needed.” 

12. “AGE FACTORS IN BUSINESS 
EDUCATION: It is becoming increas- 
ingly apparent that boys and girls 
under eighteen years of age are not 
wanted for business positions. The 
few below this age who are employ- 
ed perform services for which little 
or no pre-employment training is 
necessary. It is an obligation of the 
business education to consider care- 
fully at just what vocational pre- 
paration should begin and to make 
a sharp distinction between vocation- 
al business education and nonvoca- 
tional training in setting up cur- 
ricula.” 

Except for the latter part of this 
statement, I am heartily in accord. 
It seems to me that the time has come 
to break down the barriers between 
vocational and non-vocational train- 
ing. All vocational training should 
have but one idea in view, the pre- 
paration of the student to live in a 
business world successfully. We 
must not narrow ourselves down to 
a specific job except in the very final 
stage of the training. 


13. “REQUIREMENTS OF BUSINESS: 
It is the obligation of business edu- 
cators to determine just what busi- 
ness activities can and should be 
made on the basis of programs of 
business education to the end that 
sufficient diversity or opportunity for 
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training be given the student and 
that the manifold needs of business 
be met to the fullest possible extent.” 

14. “NEEDS OF BUSINESS COM- 
MUNITY SERVED: Since the local 
community bears the expense of giv- 
ing business training, types of train- 
ing most needed by the local com- 
munity, and which best meet the 
needs of those for whose benefit they 
are organized, should be given prece- 
dence over other types.” 

As has already been stated the 
whole report of this committee is a 
masterly statement of the ideals of 
commercial education. As I start to 
build up a curriculum to meet the 
business demands of life I must ap- 
ply the principles so clearly stated in 
this report. I will admit at the start 
that I am proposing to give all stu- 
dents part of a commercial education. 
The college graduate is too ignorant 
of common business activities into 
which she is thrown. She should be 
exposed to business education before 
she leaves the high school. 


In the first year of the high school 
course I would offer a subject known 
as junior business training. If pos- 
sible I would make this a required 
subject. In order to keep peace 
with the colleges this course might 
be listed as elementary economics. 
That is really what it is. In this 
course can be put over the ideals of 
business together with such an ele- 
mentary training in the business of 
life as to give the student a grasp of 
life’s activities. 

Along with the course in junior 
business training I would offer one 
year of typewriting and one year 
only. This course is intended to be 
for personal use values only. 

While typewriting and junior busi- 
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ness training are the only subjects 
that might be thought of as commer. 
cial subjects in the first year of high 
school, I would not be content to let 
the curriculum rest at that point. | 
would also want to see that the teach- 
ers of English required a certain 
number of essays on business ideals, 
and that their classes read some 
modern literature on business activi- 
ties and biographies of business men. 
I would want to be sure that the so- 
cial studies classes brought out the 
business implications of their sub- 
ject. I would even expect science 
classes to give some attention to the 
ethics of the business connected with 
their work. In the languages some 
careful attention could easily be giv- 
en to the business of the mother 
country. 


My idea of a curriculum that will 
meet the business demands of life is 
thus that the ideal of business life 
should permeate every subject taught. 
When we reach the point where we 
can put over the right ideal of life, 
the right ideal of business life, the 
right ideal of home life, then we need 
not worry about the success of our 
students when they become business- 
men of tomorrow. Do not forget 
that it is equally as important to im- 
plant this ideal in the minds of the 
girls as it is in the minds of the boys. 
Ninety per cent of the girls will 
marry within five years after leav- 
ing high school or college. They then 
become greater factors in the shap- 
ing of the destinies of business life 
through their influences upon the 
home. 


This paper would be too long for 
me to go on and attempt to outline 
the rest of the course. I simply want 
to put over this message: that busi- 
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ness today is founded upon the mak- 
ing of money, rather than upon the 
rendering of a service; that the 
ideals of business are now being 
guided by the spirit of “get by” and 
by the shades of “making a fortune” 
rather than by the spirit of business 
cooperation. Business has deveoped 
into a cut throat game, and has been 
aided by clever advertising, to the 
extent that the whole world is over 
sold and over produced. Business 
educators have a great duty and a 
solemn obligation to perform in at- 
tempting to shape their commercial 
curriculum so that the business man 
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of tomorrow may come into his of- 
fice with his eyes open to mankind; 
that he may be thoroughly sold to 
the ideals of human service; that he 
will be satisfied to make only a meag- 
er profit; that he will not feel the 
necessity of dominating his field. To 
this end let us all put aside covetous- 
ness, greed, and the baser elements 
that hinder us in our work as real 
teachers. If our program of instill- 
ing right ideals in the minds of com- 
ing businessmen is put over, it will 
be accomplished because we are liv- 
ing what we preach and not because 
we preach what we do not live. 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
College Hall 


HAROLD LEITH, Commerce Major, 
Presiding 


Indiana State Teachers College, 


THE TEACHER AND HIS RESPONSIBILITY 
IRVING R. GARBUTT 


Director of Commercial Education, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


All school systems are divided into 
at least three separate divisions: ad- 
ministration, supervision, and teach- 
ing. 

The administrator is the person 
who is given the responsibility of 
setting up a program of educational 
procedure in the interests of learn- 
ing. This program must, of neces- 
sity, include building, equipment, 
personnel, books, curricula, records, 
and reports. All of these are merely 
means to an end. This end must be 
effective learning. 

There is little to be said about the 
building itself, as it is merely a con- 
venient place for the pupils and the 
teachers to meet. It should, however, 
be modern, well lighted, well heated, 
well ventilated and well equipped 


with the things necessary to aid the 
teachers in giving instruction. A fine, 
well equipped building, however, 
never has made a great school. It is 
that which goes on within the walls 
that makes the school great and the 
teacher is the one dominating factor 
in this greatness. It is the spirit 
created within the school that en- 
dures. 

It matters but little what school 
one attends, what course one pur- 
sues, or what books one studies if 
there is developed in the process the 
qualities of right thinking and right 
living, a sacred regard for the rights 
of others, a desire to render unselfish 
service, and a loyalty and devotion 
as a citizen to one’s country. In no 
other way can universal efficiency be 
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so closely combined with good citi- 
zenship. To create an environment 
favorable to such a program is the 
responsibility of the administrator. 
CURRICULUM COMMENT 

The scheme of the curriculum 
must take account of the adaptation 
of studies to the needs of the existing 
community life; it must select with 
the intention of improving the life 
we live, in common, so that the fu- 
ture will be better than the past. The 
curriculum must be planned with ref- 
erence to placing proper emphasis 
on the essentials and the refinements. 
The things which are socially most 
fundamental, that is, which have to 
do with the experience in which the 
widest groups share, are the essen- 
tials. The things which represent 
the needs of specialized groups and 
technical pursuits are secondary. 

The course of study should provide 
the materials which are necessary to 
the realization of those ideals, atti- 
tudes, interests, kinds of skill, and 
attributes of character which we set 
before us as the aim of education. 

The study of the nature and the 
origin of the subject matter of edu- 
cation has shown that a very great 
variety of material is available for 
present use in such remaking of ex- 
perience as will offer at least a mod- 
erate amount of satisfaction to the 
needs of today. The general char- 
acter of this material is such as to 
suggest that it may be used for the 
purpose of making the oncoming 
generation what those of the past 
have been, and more. If not, our 
schools have failed; failed in the use 
of funds intrusted to them and failed 
in their service to the child. The 
course of study, pursued for twelve 
or sixteen years, should assist in the 
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process of transforming the child as 
he is by heredity, into a man fitted to 
do the work of the world. In render. 
ing this service to education, the 
course of study supplies an organized 
and idealized environment, it fur. 
nishes the material for the building 
of character and the fundamental 
elements of success. 

The average high school child’s im- 
mediate world of things and inter- 
ests is narrow. He is not likely to 
come in active contact with many of 
those larger forces which go to make 
the character of a modern, useful, 
and successful man. For him the con- 
tact of a well organized course of 
study provides a vast range of exper- 
ience which is not limited. The mere 
existence of an environment, how- 
ever, is not in itself sufficient to in- 
sure the right sort of development. 
To be surrounded by books does not 
necessarily mean that one will be- 
come a scholar. There must be creat- 
ed a desire to know. The course of 
study, then, must not only present 
something to do, but something worth 
doing. 

Education is not confined to books 
alone. The world with its thousand 
interests and occupations is a great 
school. The recorded experiences and 
wisdom of others may be of the great- 
est aid and benefit to us. We can look 
about us today and see many who 
have brought the light of that intelli- 
gence which has been the guiding 
star of others to bear upon their own 
paths, and by its aid have achieved 
an enviable position among men. 
Honor lies in doing well whatever we 
find to do, and the world estimates a 
man’s abilities in accordance with his 
success in whatever business or pro- 
fession he may engage. 
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From the select material which is 
presented in history, geography, lit- 
erature, mathematics, and science, 
the student is to get a view of the real 
world of human achievement; and 
through the reliving of many of the 
experiences which have been neces- 
sary in the development of the race, 
he is to begin to feel himself a part 
in this wonderful process of evolu- 
tion. What is taught in the schools 
is not only one of the factors deter- 
mining what the individual is to be- 
come, it is also a force in directing 
the course of states and nations. 

If the aim of education is to be 
realized, the extent to which subject 
matter can contribute to that result 
will depend upon the degree of its 
adaption to those ends, which we set 
up as the social aim in education. As 
the growing, or modern conception 
of education is predominately social, 
the material selected for the course 
of study should emphasize that idea. 


‘This is the first principle in the selec- 


tion of studies and in the making of 
curricula. In the selection of subject 
matter, then, we need to pay atten- 
tion to that which represents the life 
of the present, and to choose it and 
use it in such a way as to weave into 
it that culture, skill, efficiency and re- 
finement which the race should at- 
tain. 

As the amount of material for use 
in schools is far beyond the limits of 
time available, the selection of studies 
becomes a matter of relative values 
and in the end the judgment of rela- 
tive values must depend more upon 
the social conditions, needs, and ac- 
tivities of the present than upon any 
other standard. The idea of relative 
values must have a definite place in 
the selection of material since the 
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limitless amount of material furnish- 
ed by human experience is far beyond 
the possibility of actual school use. 
School values must be based upon 
recognized life values. The object or 
function, then, of the course of study, 
or a group of studies, is to provide 
material through which to realize the 
aims of education. To accomplish 
this it must provide an environment 
which is idealized and adapted to the 
learner; it must become a means of 
continued and varying experiences; 
it must provide a stimulus to activ- 
ity ; it must afford material for char- 
acter-building, with knowledge and 
activity made operative by created 
interests; it must be useful as a 
means of awakening social conscious- 
ness; it must furnish a basis for 
social adjustment, with the intellec- 
tual, moral, and vocational combined 
into a complete whole. 

If we can accept these as the es- 
sential elements of curriculum con- 
tent and as the desirable qualities for 
a person to possess, if we can accept 
them as being the great things need- 
ful for us to have and know as useful 
citizens in the state, they are then, by 
consequence, the most essential thing 
which education has to teach. To pre- 
pare the pupil for complete living is 
the great function which education 
has to discharge, and the only sound 
basis of judging any educational 
course or program is to judge in what 
measure it discharges this function. 

SUPERVISION 

The supervisor is an expert in 
some special field of education, en- 
gaged in directing the activities and 
processes of teaching and learning in 
that field. In this capacity the super- 
visor should be a member of the ad- 
ministrator’s staff. The more clear- 
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ly the superintendent or administra- 
tor defines the functions of the super- 
visor and then delegates them to him 
wholly, the more effective will be the 
service he renders in the interests of 
good teaching and consequently in 
efficient learning. 

To realize and achieve the desired 
goals in an educational program a de- 
finite policy of supervision must be 
adopted. A program of supervision 
must be based on clearly defined 
goals and accomplishment in educa- 
tion, and should be based on unity of 
purpose in education, while at the 
same time recognize the need for 
variation in methods of teaching. It 
must also recognize as its chief obli- 
gation and its justification as being 
to assist in the solution of teachers’ 
problems. To create the interest in 
the teachers, to construct with them 
the curriculum content and the neces- 
sary subject outlines, methods, and 
best class-room procedure, is the task 
of the Supervisor. 

TEACHING 

The teacher is the all important 
factor in all school successes, not the 
hearer of lessons and the recorder of 
grades, but the real inspirational 
teacher. The kind whose knowledge 
is not confined between the covers of 
the textbook used, but the one whose 
teaching carries on into life, long 
after school days are over and whose 
memory is cherished, not so much for 
his book knowledge, so easily forgot- 
ten, but for his personality and the 
finer qualities of life. 

What should the teacher teach? 
The subjects in the curriculum, of 
course, but what else should he 
teach? 

1. He should train the child in the 
general and vocational fundamentals 
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for the business of living. 

2. He should develop the personal] 
attributes of the individual, by con- 
tinued and varying experiences, to 
the end that his best destiny may be 
accomplished. 

o. He should create and develop 
constructive and organizing power so 
that the individual may become an 
originator in the field of commerce. 

4. He should awaken a spirit by a 
combined general and commercial 
education that will make the individ- 
ual a desired leader and a real busi- 
ness force in the community. 

5. He should teach honesty and 
fair dealing because honesty is a 
fundamental need in all human rela- 
tions. 

6. He should show the need of good 
health, because good health and en- 
ergy are the first essentials of effici- 
ency, success, and hapiness. 

7. He should equip the normal 
youth with certain powers and skills 
in motor processes that he will find 
useful in his immediate endeavor to 
earn a living in a recognized business 
activity. 

8. He should impart in the process 
of study the qualities of right living, 
a sacred regard for the rights of oth- 
ers, and a loyalty and devotion as a 
citizen to one’s country. 

9. He should teach the pupil to 
think, to think hard, to think clearly, 
and to think for himself. The su- 
preme achievement of the human 
mind is intensive thinking. 

To teach intelligence is not enough. 
We must teach intelligence and char- 
acter. It is not enough to teach the 
truth, we must so teach that the pu- 
pil will not only want to know the 
truth, but to love the truth and be 
willing to sacrifice for it. In all of 
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these things the teacher should be a 
living example. 

How to live? That is the most es- 
sential question in the education of 
our youth today. Not how to live in 
a material sense, but in the larger 
sense, the right ruling of conduct in 
all directions and under all circum- 
stances; how to behave as a citizen; 
how to use all of our faculties to the 
greatest advantage; how best to em- 
ploy our leisure time; how to live 


completely. 
thing needful for us to learn, is, by 
consequence, the most essential thing 
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This being the great 


which education has to teach. 
The great responsibility of the 


teacher is to create an interest in life, 


and an attitude toward life, in all of 
its refinements, to the end that the 
finest quality of citizenship may be 
developed that will give the greatest 
service to humanity. 


EDUCATION 
FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Main Building, First Floor, Room 1 
HARRY ELDER, Director of Teacher-Training, Indiana State Department 


of Public Instruction, Presiding 


SOME SPECIFIC WAYS IN WHICH TEACHER-TRAINING SHOULD 
BE MODIFIED TO MEET PRESENT NEEDS 
PAUL F. BOSTON 


Superintendent of Schools, Greencastle, Indiana 
} ’ 


It might be well for the writer to 
suggest that the topic for discussion 
is interpreted in its most liberal as- 
pects. That is, “Specific Ways in 
Which Teacher-Training Should Be 
Modified” is construed to include any 
of the ways in which the candidate 
for the teaching profession might be 
influenced by experiences in meeting 
formal requirements for holding a 
teaching position. This, of course, 
involves all elements pertaining both 
to training and certification. The 
problem, also, is thought of as it is 
particularly applicable to our own 
state. 

It should be acknowledged that the 
status of teacher-training and certi- 
fication in Indiana has arrived at a 
comparatively high _ professional 
level. Certainly it is a big jump from 
the days of the license examination 


to the present program of specific 
training for a specific type of work. 
However, if this newer program is 
acceptable as good educational phil- 
osophy, the efficiency with which it 
will actually function will be deter- 
mined by its flexibility to conform to 
constantly changing concepts of edu- 
cational method and objectives. With 
respect to this realization, Indiana 
is again deserving of high compli- 
ments. In recent years the profes- 
sional forces of the state have 
brought about much general and co- 
operative participation in the study 
of almost all problems relating to the 
teaching enterprise. The alertness 
and initiative of the teacher-training 
school to keep in the front lines of 
this campaign is conspicuously evi- 
denced by the existence of this con- 
ference in which we are now taking 
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part. It does, therefore, become a 
serious responsibility upon the educa- 
tional profession to effect from time 
to time such modifications in teacher- 
training procedure as will enhance 
the accomplishment of ultimate ob- 
jectives for children for whom the 
whole scheme exists. 

The problem involved in this dis- 
cussion was recently submitted to 
several persons closely connected 
with the teacher-training work. They 
were asked to state some of the spe- 
cific ways in which they thought that 
teacher-training should be modified 
to meet present needs. For the pur- 
pose of subsequent discussion and 
without any present attempt at eval- 
uation, most of their reactions are 
included in the following: 

1. Increase training period of ele- 
mentary teachers to four years. (Sev- 
eral states already have or will adopt 
this policy soon.) This would bring 
several desirable results: 

a. Better service to pupils and tax- 
payers. 

b. Prevent the using of teaching 
as a stepping stone by keeping those 
who do not expect to stay with it 
from starting. 

c. Prevent surplus of teachers. 
(Surplus is usually due to the fact 
that thousands of under-trained peo- 
ple are teaching.) 

d. Prevent rapid turnover in the 
profession. *This would make it un- 
necessary to spend so much money 
giving a meager training to teachers 
who then spend very little time in re- 
turning service to the state. 

2. Modernize Curriculum. Increas- 
ed length will permit proper em- 
pnasis on health training (including 
mental hygiene), et cetera. 

3. Abolish life licenses or make 


them much more difficult to secure. 
Added training should be required 
from time to time to keep licenses 
valid. 

4. “‘As I see it the critic teacher is 
the key to the whole teacher-training 
program. We can not have critic 
teachers too well trained or too pro- 
fessionally minded. Though I do not 
take a commercial view of education, 
I am quite sure that one of the an- 
swers to the problem of better critic 
teachers is more pay. We cannot ex- 
pect to get the type of people we want 
to get for critic teachers by paying 
the same salaries that we pay ordin- 
ary teachers. It is my deep convic- 
tion that the time should come when 
the critic teacher may be able to ad- 
vance progressively to the place 
where he is paid as much as a college 
professor. This should mean, of 
course, that he is as well prepared 
for his work for the critic teaching 
as the college professor is prepared 
for his duties.” 

5. “‘We need to plan our whole pro- 
gram of teacher-training in reference 
to some coherent philosophy of edu- 
cation. As the teacher-training pro- 
gram now exists in most institutions, 
I believe a careful analysis of the 
situation will reveal elements of 
training which point to contradictory 
philosophies of education.” 

6. Some oral expression or speech 
should be required of all students 
who are preparing for high school 
licenses. We now require three hours 
of oral expression for a license in 
English. I suggest that we require 
some work in oral expression of all 
candidates and that we do not con- 
fine it to those preparing for Eng- 
lish. I feel that we should require 
twenty-four hours of straight Eng- 
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lish work for a license in that sub- 
ject. 

7. I believe that we should require 
some work in United States history 
for the license in social studies, Op- 
tion II]. Few beginning teachers will 
teach economics, sociology, govern- 
ment, et cetera, unless they also 
teach some history. Besides, I believe 
that some work in history is essential 
to an understanding of those other 
subjects. 

8. All of the teacher-training in- 
stitutions should give considerable 
attention to the selection and guid- 
ance of prospective teachers. Un- 
promising candidates should be elim- 
inated and promising candidates 
should be guided into the types of 
teaching work (subject groups) for 
which they appear to be _ best 
adapted. 

9. To require actual! laboratory 
schoo! practice in administration and 
supervision for administrative li- 
cense. (We are requiring actual prac- 
tce for teachers’ requirements and 
are assuming that practice in admin- 
istration and supervision is not es- 
sential.) 

10. The length of the training 
period for both grade and high school 
teachers should be lengthened to five 
years. This would enable teachers to 
qualify for a license in three subjects 
and at the same time receive ade- 
quate professional training. 

11. Standards for four years of 
training for elementary’ teachers 
should be encouraged. 

12. Subject matter should be fur- 
ther professionalized so that the pro- 
spective teacher approaches it from 
the standpoint of teaching rather 
than of research. 

13. Increased emphasis should be 
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placed upon health and physical edu- 
cation so that all teachers may be 
sympathetic toward these fields. 

14. Experience required for con- 
version of the license should be in- 
creased to five years. 

15. Have student work as full time 
teacher for one semester instead of 
one period per day. 

16. Dean Ralph Noyer of Ball 
Teachers College is willing to be 
quoted as saying: “‘We don’t think all 
is well with teacher-training.” And 
to quote him further, “Basically and 
fundamentally this, I think, is the 
biggest problem we have to face in 
teacher-training: Curricular reor- 
ganization in secondary schools is de- 
manded on every hand. You know 
Goodwin Watson of Columbia who 
advocated that the old departmental 
organization should be replaced by 
divisions such as division of health, 
division of vocation, division of lei- 
sure, division of citizenship, divison 
of philosophy. That is all fine, but 
where can you get the teachers who 
are not trained as specialists? Are 
the teachers colleges furnishing such 
teachers? Usually the teachers col- 
leges are as highly departmentalized 
and produce people as highly special- 
ized as the universities. Where would 
you turn to secure a teacher of the 
history of civilization or to teach the 
science of civilization? You can se- 
cure plenty of teachers of zoology and 
botany and maybe some of biology, 
but where do you go to secure a 
really good teacher of general 
science? The science people laugh at 
you when you talk about general 
science or general mathematics, or 
general language. Almost all of the 
physics and chemistry are descrip- 
tive, too little of it interpretative. 
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“The same difficulty is occurring 
in the elementary curricula despite 
the fact that everybody knows that 
we don’t learn by the specialists’ 
route. What teachers college is pre- 
paring teachers to teach big broad 
units of human experience crossing 
the fields of the specialists, say his- 
tory, art, literature, science and the 
like? Some day, by the grace of God, 
we shall have a breed of teachers who 
can do it and we believe that they 
will come out of the teachers colleges 
that have learned how to solve this 
problem.” 

17. Dean Noyer also submits a 
series of problems that are highly 
suggestive of certain needs: 

a. What are the fundamental con- 
cepts around which teacher-training 
curricula should be integrated ? 

When the general objectives of 
teacher-training institutions are set 
up and the specific objectives of each 
curricula agreed upon and the facul- 
ty organized to attain them, ques- 
tions of sequences, prerequisites of 
courses, professionalization of 
courses, content vs. methods, vitaliz- 
ing the curriculum, coordination of 
methods with practice, et cetera, 
will lie open for direct attack. 

b. What is the best possible set-up 
for student teaching? 

Certain parallels between teacher 
training and medical education (as 
developed to date) suggest a more 
extensive development of student 
teaching, cadeting, or participating 
apprenticeship. How to secure a var- 
iety of training experiences and 
many genuine challenges under care- 
ful professional supervision appears 
to be the problem. 

c. How can teacher-training insti- 
tutions help the students who have 
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been taught by formal methods to 
understand the teacher’s place in an 
informal teaching situation? 

By formal teaching is meant teach- 
ing in which the initiating is done by 
the teacher with pupils merely fol- 
lowing directions and having their 
work checked by the teachers from 
day to day with almost no purposing, 
planning, and weighing values by the 
children. Perhaps certain situations 
require this kind of work. Other sit- 
uations should be managed, planned, 
and carried out by the children with 
necessary guidance by the teacher. 
What, then, can the teacher-training 
institutions do to prepare the studeit 
teacher to know what is expected of 
her in the latter type of situation? 
Must this begin in the teacher train- 
ing schools before it can take hold 
generally in the elementary schools, 
before it can be done with college 
students? Where does this circle be- 
gin? 

Granted educational procedures in 
even the most progressive schools 
tend to lag even farther behind, for 
which type of school shall the teach- 
er-training institution prepare? Shall 
it adopt the most progressive meth- 
ods as well as their philosophies? 

d. The laboratory school of a 
teacher-training institution includes 
the schools for the observation, dem- 
onstration, and experimental teach- 
ing, and the schools in which the stu- 
dent teaching is done. How may the 
types of courses be organized around 
the laboratory school so as to give 
those courses the most meaningful 
and usable content? 

Nowhere probably is there a teach- 
er-training institution wholehearted- 
ly and cooperatively building its 
teacher-training program so as to 
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care for the cultural needs of its stu- 
dents and at the same time concen- 
trate the professional phases of the 
program around the laboratory 
school. 

e. How best to improve teaching 
on the campus? 

Stimulated by standardizing agen- 
cies, teacher-training institutions 
have staffed their faculties with de- 
gree holding and research trained 
teachers, many of whom have had 
little or no experience in teaching 
children. As a result has the average 
of classroom teaching justified ex- 
pectations in the light of the func- 
tions of a teacher-training institu- 
tion? 

f. How can the administration of 
a teacher-training institution keep 
the faculty members “institution 
minded” rather than “subject or de- 
partment minded ?” 

Teacher-training institutions gen- 
erally have imitated universities in 
organizing their faculties. There 
have been organized the several de- 
partments, each around a_ subject 
matter grouping of studies. As a re- 
sult there are departments of art, 
commerce, education, English, for- 
eign language, and so on. Wouldn’t 
an organization of the faculty upon 
the basis of the various functions of 
the institution be better? 

In his general philosophy the fac- 
ulty member must see the relation- 
ship of what he is doing to the whole 
process of teacher training. 

g. What are proving to be the most 
satisfactory placement and follow-up 
procedures ? 

Not only must a teacher-training 
institution survey the results of its 
training in the work of its product, 
but it must be thoroughly familiar 
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with the needs of the state in train- 
ing and placing its product. Also, it 
must take the lead in effecting more 
progressive educational practices in 
the public schools by keeping its 
alumni vitally progressive. 

h. What are the most satisfactory 
types of records of student progress 
for teacher training institutions? 

The inadequacy of records showing 
only academic grades is keenly felt 
when the demand of school employ- 
ers is for teachers who possess many 
qualities in addition to competancy 
in subject matter. 

Some of these suggested needs in 
training school modification stand 
out so prominently, through frequen- 
cy of agreement, and as a result of 
general studies in the field, that they 
admit of some further discussion. 

Problems pertaining to the train- 
ing supervisor and student teaching 
activities probably head this list. 
There is little doubt but what the 
laboratory experience of the student 
teacher is one of the vital parts of 
his preparation. This means that 
the importance of the training sup- 
ervisor can hardly be over-estimated. 
The fact that Dr. H. N. Fitch’s study 
reveals that fifty per cent of the 
training supervisors hold the two- 
year diploma as their highest diplo- 
ma, with about thirty-five per cent 
holding bachelor’s degrees and twelve 
per cent master’s degrees, indicates 
fully that as a group they are inade- 
quately prepared in comparison with 
professors of other parts of the train- 
ing course. Certainly their work is 
not less important. Along with an in- 
crease in training and professional 
status of the supervisor should come 
a closer coordination of the work 
done in the training school and in the 
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college classroom. Garrison in his 
study refers to the prevailing situa- 
tion as a “double track” system in 
which the training school work and 
college work parallel each other, but, 
are not coordinated and interpreted 
so that the student understands each 
in terms of the other. Practically all 
supervisors indicated the need of be- 
ing better informed on what college 
teachers are teaching. Almost none 
of them felt that they had equal priv- 
ileges, ranking, and pay as members 
of the college staff. The two staffs 
should be able to cooperate on an 
equal basis in working out a unified 
program of teacher-training. One 
suggestion made by Garrison on this 
point seems to be a particularly good 
one. He recommends an exchange of 
visits of college instructors to train- 
ing school classes and of training 
supervisors to college classes. 

There seems also to be an urgent 
need of providing a much better op- 
portunity for the student teacher to 
function in all of the responsibilities 
of the teacher in service, or, as Dr. 
Fitch puts it, “to be introduced to the 
whole teaching task.” The training 
school program should involve all of 
the activities of the progressive 
teacher in service. Prevailing condi- 
tions limit much of the practice 
teaching almost to a classroom ex- 
perience, and in a very restricted 
field. In general this correction must 
come about by a sharp increase in the 
relative importance attached to this 
phase of the training program. The 
college will need to allow more time 
for the teaching activities and in 
many instances will need to develop 
better laboratory facilities. Armen- 
trout contributes some valuable sug- 
gestions along this line, such as the 
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half-day plan, and the rotating pro. 
gram, whereby elementary student 
teachers can get experience in all 
grade subjects on fixed hour sched- 
ules. 

Another urgent demand to meet 
the present critical condition with re. 
spect to the large surplus of teachers 
is that of increasing the training re. 
quirement. A minimum of four years 
for elementary teachers would not be 
out of the way. Several benefits 
would be derived from such a regula- 
tion, as: 

a. It would serve as a valuable fac- 
tor of selection. 

b. It would provide a better train- 
ed group of teachers. 

c. It would eliminate many of the 
weaker teachers now holding posi- 
tions. 


d. It would stimulate others in | 


service to improve through sheer 
force of competition. Co-incidently it 
would likely be necessary to increase 
requirements for high school teach- 
ing to five years and for administra- 
tive licenses to six years. Without ad- 
mitting that the training of the high 
school teacher should be any more 
thorough than that of the elementary, 
not to provide for an additional re- 
quirement for high school qualifica- 
tion, would deter too many from en- 
tering the elementary field. 


A program of selection and guid-. 


ance for candidates for the teaching 
profession is another need of the 
hour. The actual technique to be em- 
ployed in the process of selection and 
elimination is not an easy one to de- 
velop. Many traits that are not as 
yet easily measured must be given 
full consideration. The setting up of 
a guidance program does not offer so 
much technical difficulty. Guidance 
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should not only direct students into 
fields where they will be most suc- 
cessful, but it should also function to 
keep as nearly as possible an equit- 
able ratio between supply and de- 
mand for the various teaching com- 
binations. 


Another modification that appears 
to be in order is that concerning the 
life license. If there is any logic in 
the plan of granting a license on the 
assumption that the candidate has 
been properly equipped by a definite 
training program, it is just as absurd 
to believe that this preparation will 
continue as adequate in the fact of 
constant changes in training pro- 
cedure. It, therefore, becomes neces- 
sary, if professional standards are to 
be protected, to require teachers in 
service to be checked periodically for 
their professional fitness. This means 
that all licenses should be placed on 
a renewal basis. Additional training, 
strong endorsements of efficiency, or 
approved types of training in serv- 
ice are suggested as possible factors 
in the scheme of renewals. 


In summary, then, these five modi- 
fications are suggested as particular- 
ly prominent among the present 
needs of teacher-training: 


1. Increase the preparation and 
professional status of the training 
supervisors to the point where it 
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equals or closely approaches that of 
the instructor in other training 
school branches. Develop at the same 
time an agency or technique that will 
coordinate the work of the college 
classroom and training school around 
a unified program and an accepted 
philosophy. 

2. Provide the opportunity for the 
student teacher to participate in, as 
nearly as possible, all of the activities 
and responsibilities that he will face 
as a progressive teacher in service. 


3. Work rapidly toward a mini- 
mum training requirement of four, 
five, and six years respectively for 
the elementary teacher, high school 
teacher, and administrative officer. 


4. Develop a program that will se- 
lect only an adequate number of the 
best available candidates for the 
teaching profession. Establish also 
an effective plan of guidance, which 
shall include a clearing house that 
can furnish information, on at least 
a state unit basis, relative to demand 
and supply ratios for various teach- 
ing positions. 


5. Keep all teachers licenses valid 
only through some periodical evi- 
dence of fitness. Certifications of ef- 
ficiency from proper officers might 
substitute for increments in training 
after certain original standards have 
once been met. 


Discussion led by BLANCHE Fuqua, Kindergarten-Primary Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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In the following discussion of 
methods of improving instruction in 
elementary teacher-training the ex- 
pressions “elementary teacher” and 
“elementary school” are intended to 
refer to the kindergarten and grades 
one to six inclusive in the ordinary 
publie school. It is assumed that the 
methods of training student teachers 
in vogue in present-day colleges of 
education and normal schools for the 
purpose of preparing such students 
for their duties in the elementary 
schools are out-moded and out-worn 
and are really susceptible of improve- 
ment: that they may, at least par- 
tially, be superseded by newer and 
better plans. This assumption is in- 
herent in the title which was assign- 
ed by the chairman of the program 
committee without intention of of- 
fending any college instructor or any 
institution. The discussion has been 
prepared in that spirit. There is the, 
further assumption, basic to the dis- 
cussion, that improvement in meth- 
ods of training is not only possible 
but necessary because knowledge of 
the child’s nature is increasingly 
more extensive and more factual and 
because the content of the courses 
and the methods of the elementary 
school in the hands of enlightened 
experienced teachers have them- 


selves undergone in recent years 
vast, almost epochal, 
which teacher-training 


changes’ to 
instructors 


have not yet entirely adjusted them. 
Several implications of the 
second assumption will be briefly re. 
viewed. 

The last two decades have witnes. 
sed remarkable advances in the 
science of education. The psychology 
oi childhood has made us aware, as 
never before, of the real nature of 
the child. His life is no longer view. 
ed as the mere unfolding of instincts 
nor his conduct inevitable in the light 
of that of parents and grandparents, 
Recent psychological literature has 
much to say concerning motivation 
and insists upon the recognition of 
individual differences and still more 
recently, studies of great import have 
investigated the character of the 
child and the possibilities and advan- 
tages of a personality integration, 
ever-changing but always maintain- 
ed. Nor have students of child na- 
ture been satisfied to investigate his 
conduct merely as he enters the kind- 
ergarten and during the school period 
when busied with routine school 
tasks. He has been watched, examin- 
ed, and experimented upon from his 
first spasmodic clutching, kicking, 
and gasping in the maternity ward 
onward. In the nursery, on _ the 
street, in the classroom—asleep, 
awake, at work, at play—his every 


selves. 


move, his imaginings, his emotions, 
his thoughts have been described, 
classified, tabulated, graphed. Much, 
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very much, has been added to our 
factual knowledge of the child. 

Not less impressive are the contri- 
butions of the scientific students of 
education on the side of subject mat- 
ter. Unscientific statements and 
mere opinion respecting the material 
of the common branches and even 
of the newer additions to the element- 
ary curriculum are no longer given 
any credence by the keen teacher in 
any good school system. Such teach- 
ers and their superintendents, un- 
biased by personal feelings and ig- 
norance, have at their command with 
objective certainty the most minute 
details of much of the material they 
must teach. They know for example 
that good handwriting possesses def- 
initely determined characteristics of 
size, form, slant, and spacing of the 
letters, quality of line, et cetera. 
They understand the importance of 
rhythm and the effect of speed. 
Knowledge of the nervous and mus- 
cular mechanisms of the child’s hand 
and arm is available. Mindful of this 
body of definite, objective facts form- 
ulated by the scientific student of ed- 
ucation, the alert teacher is able to 
discover to the child at once and pre- 
cisely just what his difficulties are, 
and to assist him to remedy his lack 
of proficiency. 

Careful studies of just how the 
child learns to read afford us a sec- 
ond excellent example of the contri- 
butions of scientific students of edu- 
cation in raising the minutiae of a 
basic subject above that of mere 
opinion and guess-work. Oral read- 
ing is now seen to be a very different 
process from silent reading. The rec- 
ognition of a printed word does not 
necessarily carry with it the proper 
meaning, nor does the fact that a 
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child thinks in words of necessity im- 
ply that thought accompanies his use 
of words. The use of the camera in 
recording eye-movements while read- 
ing orally and the phonograph in re- 
cording the sounds has thrown new 
light on the child’s reading process 
and explained many of his difficul- 
ties. To secure fluent reading and to 
secure comprehension of what has 
been read are seen to require distinct 
modes of attack. Rapid oral reading 
has been found to accompany good 
quality while slow reading has a de- 
finite relationship to poor compre- 
hension. Should phonics be taught? 
Should words of several syllables be 
taught with the syllable as the unit 
of learning? Should silent reading 
be encouraged? When? How may 
the pupil’s progress in silent reading 
be tested? How may the correct at- 
titude of attention to both printed 
symbols and to the meaning of the 
symbols be developed and maintain- 
ed? What are the best types of read- 
ing material for children in the vari- 
ous grades? To these questions, and 
scores more related to this basic tool, 
elementary school teachers now have 
authoritative answers resting upon 
objective experimentation painstak- 
ingly worked out with commendable 
mathematical precision. 

Similarly, other groups of investi- 
gators have explored arithmetic, 
spelling, history, and geography. No 
field of the elementary school re- 
mains entirely unworked and while 
there is still much to do, many of the 
clementary school subjects may just- 
ly claim to have achieved such a large 
and comprehensive body of facts as 
to make their claim of ranking in 
science a perfectly valid one. 

Changes in the elementary school 
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of a different kind are to be seen in 
its enlarged and enriched curricu- 
lum. To the earlier additons of art, 
domestic science, manual training, 
and music have more recently come 
lessons on thrift, safety, health, 
man’s relations to other men hither 
and yon. Man and his world of play 
and work in all its infinity of variety 
is the field of the elementary school. 
The tone of its classroom is pitched 
in a new key almost unrecognizable 
when sounded with that of only a de- 
cade or two ago. 

To all of this the alert experienced 
teacher of the elementary school has 
become keenly aware. When one 
visits the modern elementary class- 
room, only the children seem to be 
the same as in other years, and when 
one observes their natural behavior 
in the socialized recitation, their close 
independent work in_ supervised 
study, their initiative and charm in 
daily, hourly impromptu dramatiza- 
tions of current events, of history, of 
work in our own and other lands, and 
then notices the all-pervasive, joyous 
work-spirit, one comes to feel that 
possibly even the children are differ- 
ent. The modern, expert elementary 
teacher through changes in method, 
through the newer subjects which 
have come into the school from a 
changed environment, through scien- 
tific knowledge of the details of the 
older subjects and through deep and 
sympathetic comprehension of the 
entire nature of the child has created 
a new profession on the dying ashes 
of the old. 

This examination, all too brief, 
bears out the truth of our earlier as- 
sumption that vast changes have 
been brought about in the elementary 
school in recent years. This is be- 
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cause the newer conception of ele. 
mentary education is in sharp cop. 
trast with that of the older. The 
principal similarity and the more im. 
portant contrasts may be quickly 
sketched. 

1. First the principal similarity, 
While it is true that the newer educa. 
tion expects the teacher to impart 
information and to develop good 
habits and useful skills, these are not 
the only nor the main objectives. 

2. In professional circles one hears 
much of those subtle matters of atti. 
tude and personality integration. It 
is now realized, as never before, that 
the child’s outward acts, perfect or 
imperfect, successful or unsuccessful, 
are secondary in importance to the 


inner attitude which lies behind his ° 


effort. Personality is no longer con- 
sidered a mysterious, intangible 
something which only the great ones 
of the earth possess, but rather the 
sum total of habit reactions and as 


such susceptible to analysis, improve- 


ment, and reconstruction. 

3. In the third place, the school is 
now seen to have its raison d’étre, 
if not primarily at least largely, in 
order that thinking may be encour- 
aged and actually take place in the 
minds of the pupils. To bring this 
about is not easy. Children observe 
that adults—their parents and other 
matured individuals about them— 
possess great funds of knowledge and 
vast ability in certain skills. Thus by 
the time the child reaches school 
and later through all the long course 
in the grades his point of view is that 
the adult is able to provide him with 
short-cuts to knowledge and _ skill. 
He imagines it is not his place to 
think or to figure out for himself. He 
must do just as the adult does and 
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consequently it is presumptuous on 
his part, so he imagines, to devise 
ways and means of accomplishing for 
himself. On the other hand, the 
teacher tends to emphasize this very 
deplorable attitude. Too frequently 
the pupil says, “I thought so and so,” 
to which the teacher replies, “Oh, you 
thought did you? But you must not 
think.” Or she acts contemptuously 
respecting the child’s faulty think- 
ing. In the newer conception of 
school practice, a prime objective is 
to set up situations in which the 
child’s natural tendency to think, 
which has been drilled out of him, 
will be reinstated. In the newer ed- 
ucation, inhibitions to think are re- 
moved. 

4. An important inherent ability, 
viz.. curiosity in the child, is the 
basis for the fourth distinction be- 
tween the old and the new. Whatever 
may be our notions of instinct and 
the academic debates thereon prob- 
ably we shall all agree that children 
are naturally, or as we say instinc- 
tively, bundles of curiosity. They are 
while young already inveterately 
fond of the unknown, which they de- 
sire to become known to them. They 
will, if left to themselves, deliberately 
seek knowledge. They have a posi- 
tive itch for the what, why, and 
wherefore. The adult is prone to con- 
sider this tendency in the young child 
a down-right nuisance. So when the 
child enters the kindergarten or the 
first grade he has been so often snub- 
bed for his habit of asking tiresome 
questions that he has in self-defense 
become good—that is non-curious. 
He does not talk when he should be 
quiet and sit still. He never inter- 
rupts the teacher. He is praised by 
his parents for not talking, for being 
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seen and not heard. He receives a 
good conduct mark from the teacher 
when with real agony to himself he 
has been merely unobtrusive. The 
new education endeavors to correct 
this abnormal dwarfing of his natural 
inquisitiveness and sets to work on 
the contrary to encourage and even 
to stimulate his curiosity. Instead of 
the teacher logically organizing, ar- 
ranging, and systematically present- 
ing all desirable knowledge, and in- 
stead of introducing him to every de- 
sirable skill in sequential order of 
difficulty, as was the carefully work- 
ed out plan of the older education, 
the newer education fabricates plays, 
games, projects, journeys, tasks, and 
units of study, which stimulate the 
child’s natural curiosity to know. He 
learns owing to the drive of an inner 
urge to know and to know how to do, 
rather than from the outer demand 
of the teacher. His curiosity is fost- 
ered and stimulated. 


5. Willingness on the part of scien- 
tific teachers to build on the child’s 
love of doing gives us a fifth depart- 
ure from the older practice. The old- 
er education played up law, order, 
and especially quiet. Chairs and 
desks were screwed to the floor and 
the teacher’s desk and chair were on 
a raised platform. Only the teacher 
might use the blackboard. Books 
were scarce and other materials few 
and scanty. In the newer school, 
desks and chairs may be moved about 
as occasion requires. Equipment and 
materials of all sorts are plentiful 
and all may use whatever is at hand. 
There is the noise of the factory and 
as in the latter the objective is the 
production of goods, so in the school 
the object is likewise the production 
of goods, that is, power in the form 
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of knowledge and skill, definitely con- 
ceived and consciously striven for. 
Everywhere is to be found the all- 
pervasive spirit of work, of doing by 
the children, shared in by the teacher 
as a companionable co-worker, direct- 
ed by her in a very unobtrusive and 
shadowy fashion, and motivated in 
the child by the urge of his natural 
longing and desire to do. 

6. Our sixth distinction between 
the older and newer conceptions of 
education arises from our studies of 
childish fears and the resultant de- 
fense against these disagreeable emo- 
tions. In the older school the child 
frequently said “I don’t want to,” 
and sometimes he shed bitter tears as 
he contemplated the tasks he must 
perform whose object he could not 
understand or at best sensed in a 
very vague and incomplete manner. 
He lagged on the way to school and 
we now guess with high probability 
of accuracy that the very best minds 
of those days were true mental lag- 
gards as well and fell far short of 
their real potentiality. Much of this 
imperfect development was caused by 
the inherent tendency of the child 
unconsciously to employ his energies 
in sitting up defense mechanisms. 
Day in and day out, hour after hour, 
he was in a state of rebellion. Much 
of the time he simulated conformity 
and practised it outwardly. His re- 
bellious acts were often beneath the 
surface in the form of tightened 
muscles and rasped nerves, all rang- 
ed in deadly array against one an- 
other. That the antagonism was 
within, was all the worse for that. 
The individuals of society had condi- 
tioned him to be frightened at the 
whole complex which the word 
“school” connoted. He therefore set 
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up for his own private use, what we 
term, “defense mechanisms.” He was 
really frightened but he would not let 
the world know. Small wonder that 
he whooped with joy when the schoo] 
day was over. Then he could with 
impunity withdraw from his shell 
and react, not always as nature ip. 
tended him to react, but at least he 
reacted in his own way and often 
much worse than nature intended 
since he must in some manner pro- 
vide an outlet for the poison which 
the school had distilled in his small 
body. 

In the later education much has 
been done to change all this. The 
teacher is a companion, a cooperator, 
and thus indirectly makes unneces- 
sary these useless and destructive 
fears. When the child tends to set 
up the appropriate defense mechan- 
ism, by the very nature of the situa- 
tion and the atmosphere she thereby 
induces, the clever, sympathetic 
teacher assists him to overcome his 
inward defenses and fears by means 
of the opportunities she affords for 
self-directed outward expression. 

7. In all of this it may easily be 
seen that a concomitant of the new 
school is happiness. The forward 
looking teacher with an eye single to 
knowledge, skill, desirable attitudes, 
genuine and lasting results, sees in 
the happiness of her children a sine 
qua non. She has come to believe that 
the results she aims to secure are se- 
cured only where there is a happy 
community of interest. 

The contrast between the older and 
newer conceptions of elementary ed- 
ucation is paralleled in the minds and 
writings of thoughtful, intelligent 
students of how to train teachers, 
where a somewhat similar contrast 
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between old and new methods may be 
observed. According to the older 
theory of teaching, it is postulated 
that teachers possess knowledge and 
skill which are to be transmitted to 
their pupils. In teacher-training in- 
stitutions therefore it was expected 
that the instructor of the book would 
show or tell the young student teach- 
er just what to do and how to do it 
and the student teacher would absorb 
what the college instructor or the 
book had to give. The young student 
teacher was expected to be diligent in 
reading, listening, and memorizing. 
These being well done, it was assum- 
ed that he would master the methods 
or ways of teaching. We still fre- 
quently see that the student teacher 
listens and later recites or he reads 
and then recites, or he looks at a mov- 
ing picture and later relates what he 
sees, or he watches the experienced 
teacher and makes a written report 
of the expert work. That is, the stu- 
dent teacher is a mere recipient and 
proves it by writing or reciting. In 
point of fact this is not all wrong, it 
is indeed very good. But the older 
method of teacher-training failed in- 
asmuch as it tended to be finished at 
this point. 

The newer method of teacher- 
training includes this but goes much 
farther. It rests solidly on the well- 
established psychological principle 
that the only reactions learned to the 
point of being incorporated in actual 
practice are those reactions which 
are in fact practised. The student 
teacher learns to teach by teaching. 
There is no other effective method. 
The newer education also expects the 
student teacher to cast aside all aloof- 
ness. It maintains that actual par- 
ticipation and cooperation with the 


children in all that they do, not only 
as leader and guide but as a genuine 
heart and soul performer, is essential 
to the development of the child point 
of view. 

Having laid this foundation as to 
the older and newer conceptions of 
elementary education and the older 
and newer conceptions of training of 
teachers for work in the elementary 
school, the question may be raised, 
“What should be the objectives of 
college instructors of elementary stu- 
dent teachers?” These may be point- 
edly stated as follows: 

A. Young teachers upon gradua- 
tion and being licensed must possess 
certain definite knowledge. 

1. They must possess adequate 
knowledge of the physical and men- 
tal make-up of the child—how he 
grows, how he lives by himself and 
with others, how he is aroused to ac- 
tion, how he comes to view all and 
sundry, how he studies, and how he 
learns. 

2. They must possess complete ac- 
curate knowledge of all elementary 
school subject matter. 

3. They must possess _ sufficient 
and accurate knowledge of the re- 
sults of scientific studies of element- 
ary school subject matter to use as a 
basis for their work. 

B. Young teachers upon gradua- 
tion and being licensed must possess 
certain definite skills. 

1. They must possess skill in fos- 
tering and stimulating the child’s 
curiosity. 

2. They must possess skill in 
searching out, gathering up, organ- 
izing, and making available to the 
children new materials for instruc- 
tion. | 

3. They must possess skill in im- 
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parting information to the child. 

4. They must possess skill in un- 
obtrusively directing the _ child’s 
study activities. 

5. They must possess skill in de- 
veloping good habits and important 
skills in children. 

6.-They must possess skill in 
stressing thinking by the children. 

7. They must possess skill in en- 
couraging the child to do. 

8. They must possess skill in 
adapting teaching to the individual 
on the basis of his own rate of pro- 
gress. 

9. They must possess skill in seiz- 
ing upon and using the child’s and 
the classroom’s work spirit. 

10. They must possess skill in un- 
derstanding defense mechanisms, 
fears, and worries in the child and 
they must be skilled in assisting him 
to overcome these. 

11. They must possess skill in re- 
cognizing success and in rewarding 
effort; in overlooking failure when it 
occurs and subsequently in arranging 
so that the child will not fail. 

12. They must possess skill in se- 
curing correct attitudes in children. 

13. They must in all of these pos- 
sess skill in arranging that all activi- 
ties will be conducive to the satisfac- 
tion and happiness of the child. 

If this summation of the objectives 
in the instruction of elementary stu- 
dent teachers is approximately cor- 
rect, the question then arises, “How 
are these objectives to be reached?” 
In answer to this question the follow- 
ing methods of improving the train- 
ing of elementary teachers are sug- 
gested: 

Il. With regard to all interested in 
this topic. 

It is absolutely essential to pro- 
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gress that each student in this field 
have a lively and peremptory feeling 
of dissatisfaction with present meth- 
ods and their results. 

II. With regard to the college in. 
structor of elementary student-teach- 
ers. 

A. He must himself be a “master 
teacher.” 

1. Who exemplifies vitalized col- 
lege practice. 

2. Who can go and does go into the 
elementary school classroom and 
demonstrate in action there the ideas 
as to method which he has put forth 
in the college classroom. The force 
of example is powerful. 

B. He must continualy revise and 
reorganize the material of his college 
courses. 

C. He must impose upon himself 
flexibility—both as to materials of 
instruction and as to treatment of the 
students. 

Ill. With regard to 
school student teachers. 

A. Each must be given an abun- 
dance of opportunity to practice 
every phase and mode of teacher ac- 
tivity, viz: 

1. The importing of knowledge. 

2. The development of good habits 
and worth while skills. 

3. The participation in all the 
work of pupils even when the critic 
or demonstration teacher is teaching. 

4. The cooperation with the chil- 
dren in activities of common interest. 

5. The reinstating and stimulation 
of the child’s intellectual curiosity. 

6. The direction of the child’s 
study activities. 

7. The planning and setting of sit- 
uations in which the child will think. 

8. The reconstruction of experi- 
ences to see as a little child sees, all 
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that she has read, seen, studied, mem- 
orized about the development and 
learning of children, and then to re- 
construct these experiences from the 
point of view of the child. 


B. Each student teacher should 
gather up from classroom, play- 
ground, and home, “cases” of learn- 
ing, of success, of failure, of pecu- 
liarities, of classroom humor, of child 
questions, et cetera, and classify, 
study, and advise as to the appropri- 
ate action respecting such “cases.” 


C. Each student teacher in the 
classroom should observe, examine, 
analyze, prescribe, test and check up 
results, and then immediately modify 
her method of treatment: in brief, 
the student teacher should be trained 
to be a diagnostician and physician. 
There is no one invariable, correct 
method of teaching. 


IV. With regard to elementary 
teacher-training courses. 

A. The content of the present col- 
lege courses should be studied in the 
light of the previous discussion. 
Then the courses should be revised 
and amalgamated, duplication dis- 
carded, and related pieces of theory 
tied together. This will make pos- 
sible a reduction of time given to 
“theory” courses. 

B. Seriously consider III—A, B, 
and C, above and adopt the principle 
of the sections. The basis of training 
student teachers to be proficient in 
their profession is practice in inti- 
mate contact with children. The time 
to be given to supervised student 
teaching should be much extended. 
Some plan approximating the in- 
terneship of young physicians in 
hospitals should be set up for young 
teachers. | . 


C. Great care should be taken in 
selecting the laboratory schools for 
practice teaching. They should be 
thoroughly “progressive.” The prin- 
cipals, supervisors, and teachers (so- 
called critics)—constituting the sen- 
ior partners with student teachers as 
junior partners—should be chosen 
for scholarship, teaching ability, 
social grace, deep sympathy for the 
needs of elementary children, and 
sincere professional pride in assist- 
ing the junior partners to develop 
their skill and so advance the general 
upward march of humanity. 

SUM MARY 

This discussion has sought: 

1. To attract attention to the many 
important innovations in actual mod- 
ern elementary schoolroom practice. 

2. To set forth the older and to 
emphasize the newer philosophy of 
the elementary school upon which 
important innovations in modern ele- 
mentary schoolroom practice rests. 

3. To enumerate the ideal object- 
ives of college instructors of student 
teachers. 

Finally suggestions for the im- 
provement of elementary teacher- 
training have been laid down. These 
may be briefly restated. 

1. Present complacency must be 
abandoned. Dissatisfaction with pre- 
sent methods and results must be ad- 
mitted. 

2. The college instructor must him- 
self be a master elementary school 
teacher. 

3. The student teacher must be 
given abundant opportunity — far 
more opportunity than at present— 
to practice every phase of his com- 
ing profession. | 

4. College educational theory 
courses should be studied, certain 
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useless material discarded, and the 
remainder thoroughly knit together. 
This will permit of revision and 
amalgamation. A plan of student 
teaching comparable to the hospital 
interneship of young physicians is 
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advocated. 

To these suggestions the sympa- 
thetic consideration of all interested 
in improving elementary teacher 
training is cordially invited. 


Discussion led by MARY D. REED, Director and Professor of Primary Prac- 
tice, Indiana State Teachers College 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Main Building, First Floor, Room 1 


A. E. CONDON, Superintendent of Schools, Lake County, Indiana, Presiding 


THE FUNCTIONAL IDEA IN CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 
D. T. CUSHMAN 
Aesociate Professor of Education, Ball State Teachers College 


The theme of this conference sug- 
gests that there is something yet to 
be done in the way of curriculum re- 
vision and improvements in methods 
of teaching in order that the educa- 
tional program may be made to func- 
tion more effectively. The present 
demand for economy in every activ- 
ity is sure to take its toll on the 
school. The school should be willing 
to bear its share, but there is danger 
that economy may go to the point of 
exploitation. Nevertheless, the 
searchlight of investigation is being 
turned upon the school program. In- 
quiry is being made as to whether it 
is doing the work it is supposed to do. 
Enterprises, materials, and methods 
are being carefully evaluated. We 
must study our problem and find so- 
lutions or it will be done for us. 

The character of the school popu- 
lation has vitally affected our pro- 
gram and changed its purposes. Some 
of these purposes are not clearly un- 
derstood by those who are not care- 
ful students of education. i A few 
years ago the high schools were at- 
tended by the intellectual and social 


elite, a rather homogeneous student 
body with parents in preferred econ- 
omic, vocational, and social position. 
inow they are attended by all the 
children of all the people, a hetero- 
geneous student body drawn from 
every group in the community. 

The purpose then was to select pu- 
pils of unusual capacity and back- 
ground and to prepare them through 
a traditional academic curriculum to 
exercise cultural, social, and economic 
leadership. Now the purpose is to 
take all the pupils including those of 
average capacity or opportunity and 
to discover for each one the particu- 
lar learning experience which prom- 
ises most for himself and for society. 
Then the high schools were success- 
ful if they succeeded in eliminating 
all but the intellectual elite and gave 
the selected few who went on to high- 
er institutions of learning the pre- 
paration which fitted them to make 
high marks in the college or univer- 
sity. Now the school is considered 
successful if it retains the children in 
school and discovers the particular 
experience and subject matter which 
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will equip them to meet successfully 
the varied demands of a complex and 
rapidly changing society. 

Further, due to inventions, trans- 
portation, et cetera, we are pass- 
ing out of the mere individualism 
into a group democracy. An individ- 
ual’s place in the working world de- 
pends as much on his group as on 
himself, both for placement and for 
protection against exploitation. We 
must organize and we do. But group 
democracy is no panacea. It works 
and achieves in proportion as it un- 
derstands the world and its under- 
standings arise out of the acquired 
intelligence of its members. 

We must realize that the child is 
not a municipal fixture. He goes 
from community to community car- 
rying whatever training the school 
may have given him. If that training 
has been of a high type, the commun- 
ity will profit by it. If it has been of 
the other kind, the commuity pays 
the penalty for the negligence of a 
corporation over which it has no con- 
trol. This implies that whatever pro- 
gram a school builds up to function 
in its own community there must be 
that part in a pupil’s training that 
will function in any community. To 
me it seems folly to argue that the 
rising generation of citizens in the 
country or town needs little of that 
training required in the well-to-do 
and no doubt cultivated urban cen- 
ters. We are not merely citizens of 
Terre Haute, Muncie, or of a particu- 
lar rural community; we are citizens 
of the state. 

Responsibility implies penalty for 
failure. If the schools were purely a 
municipal concern, if the pupils who 
are in the schools today were to spend 
their lives in the local community 
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where they were schooled, had done 
so and would always continue to do 
so, if we school people were promptly 
punished for negligence and incom- 
petency by damaged careers, we 
would exercise every precaution to 
see that the training of the pupils 
proved effective in the formation of 
proper conduct attitudes. 

“The task of education, therefore, 
is to select and organize its curricu- 
lum and to improve its teaching 
methods primarily for the purpose of 
enabling pupils to achieve a personal 
philosophy of life or social outlook 
as a basis for effective participation 
in the life of any community. 

If the younger generation is to 
achieve participation in our social 
life, the emphasis in curriculum con- 
struction and in methods of teaching 
must be placed on social outlook, or 
reflective consideration of what con- 
stitutes a good life in a social order. 
We must think of education in terms 
of present values rather than in 
terms of deferred returns: Whether a 
diploma will qualify one for college 
is not the question. He must have 
mental, social, and physical equip- 
ment to live in organized society now. 
Whatever will do this for him is ade- 
quate training for college. The col- 
lege needs to be more concerned with 
what it will do with the high school 
entrant than with the requirements 
for admission. This problem involves 
the proper articulation of all the edu- 
cative institutions from the kinder- 
garten through the university. 

A good curriculum represents well 
organized experience, and a _ good 
teaching method represents those 
learning activities that will bring the 
desired learning product. It should 
perhaps be pointed out that the na- 
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ture of the child should not deter- 
mine the entire content of instruction 
in the sense of supplying all the ma- 
terials of teaching. Society has pro- 
vided an environment into which the 
pupils must be initiated. The English 
language is here; there are books to 
be read and industrial as well as so- 
cial institutions to be considered. Out 
of the environment which society sup- 
plies, selection must be made of items 
which appeal to pupils’ temperaments 
and interests as determined by their 
experience. We must not make the 
mistake of attempting to force upon 
the pupils a program that represents 
only the adult point of view. 

It is the fundamental assumption 
of this discussion that children learn 
from meaningful experiences, and 
that the process of learning involves 
the association of related experiences 
into increasingly large understand- 
ings. As they progress through the 
schools, they should experience 
changes in content and methods of 
instruction as gradual transitions 
paralleling the changes in their physi- 
cal and mental development. 7.Upon 
this principle we can build a program 
that will provide learning experi- 
ences that are rich because they are 
meaningful.~ They will be rich also 
because, as pupils progress through 
the school, they will be acquiring an 
enlarged vision of their relation to 
human activity. They will be acquir- 
ing understandings and skills that 
will lead to further accomplishments. 
In so far as the materials and meth- 
ods do this, the functional idea is be- 
ing realized. 

The teacher must have a clear idea 
of the learning product the exercises 
are intended to bring in the pupils. 
Teachers sometimes fail at this point. 
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They fail to distinguish the different 
types of learning. They fail to dis- 
tinguish between a learning exercise 
and the learning product. The fail- 
ure to make such a distinction re. 
sults in attempting to teach every 
type of lesson by the same method. 
Dr. Strayer once said in class that 
when a teacher attempts to teach an 
appreciation lesson by the analytic 
method, appreciation goes out the 
window. 

The aims must be such as to be an 
incentive to pupils for action. They 
must be in terms of pupils’ major ob- 
jectives or purposes. Such activities 
will function for them because they 
satisfy felt needs. They will appeal 
to them as being worth while. They 
will set up in them intrinsic desires 
to achieve an end. The drive comes 
from within instead of from compul- 
sion from without. Under such con- 
ditions the teacher becomes a direc- 
tor of learning. A good course of 
study will contain, in addition to 
other things, these two parts: (1) a 
series of social problems or projects 
in which there will be need for the 
fundamental skills, appreciations, 
and understandings in meaningful 
situations; (2) a series of self in- 
structing, self appraising exercises 
so closely related to the project that 
the pupils may avail themselves of 
drill exercises or other aids as they 
become conscious of the need. 


The curriculum must necessarily 
be more dynamic. Conditions about 
us are continually changing. The ex- 
periences of the learner are affected 
by these changes. We should be vio- 
lating the principle of apperception 
if we chose material outside the pu- 
pils’ experiences. While we are pre- 
serving the best inheritances of the 
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past, we must not be unmindful of 
life about us. The activities of every- 
day life furnish an excellent back- 
ground upon which to build mean- 
ingful relationships and understand- 
ings. 

Aims should be set up that pupils 
ean attain them. This may be con- 
trary to the belief of some that the 
aims should be so high that a certain 
per cent of the class will fail to pass. 
Some justify this stand on the ground 
that standards must be kept high to 
foster scholarship and to protect the 
reputation of the school. Standards 
are high when they are just within 
the capacity of the individuals. Func- 
tional teaching means that pupils will 
be so directed that each will be able 
to attain to that standard that is the 
limit of his capacity. Instead of com- 
plaining about the low intelligence of 
pupils we should be more concerned 
with stimulating them to exercise the 
mental ability they do actually pos- 
sess. Dr. Morrison says there should 
be teaching, testing, and reteaching 
to the point of actual learning. No 
child should fail to attain that which 
is necessary for functional living. 
Society is paying dearly for failing 
to educate all in citizenship. Possi- 
bly it cannot be done, but it is cer- 
tainly a challenge to the school. 

When the functional idea is clearly 
understood, textbook writers will be 
more careful in the selection of con- 
tent and vocabulary. The books must 
be more readable by the learners. 
They will be so written that the 
learnings they are intended to bring 
about will not be so deeply hidden 
that they remain obscure to the learn- 
er. This may mean that they should 
contain more material and a type of 
material that will enable the learner 








ee 


to grasp the relationships more read- 
ily. 

In too many cases the textbook is 
still the course of study for teachers 
in spite of the fact that there may be 
an excellent course of study available. 

There is no special objection to the 
use of the textbook in the classroom 
in its best form. The chief criticism 
arises when teachers resort to the 
question and answer type of recita- 
tion with the main emphasis on facts 
while the understandings and appre- 
ciations remain obscure. Whether a 
teacher will continue to use the 
formal textbook method or tend to- 
ward the use of methods approved 
by contemporary educational theory 
would seem to depend in part on his 
training. In general, the longer the 
training the greater will be the like- 
lihood that he will follow the latter. 
The type as well as the extent of the 
training has some influence here, and 
the degree in which he will depart 
from the more formal type of teach- 
ing will depend in a large measure 
upon how he has been instructed in 
educational theory. 

One of the laws of teaching says 
that a teacher must know thoroughly 
and familiarly the materials of in- 
struction. One often hears com- 
plaints from critic teachers that the 
student teachers are deficient in this 
essential. Prospective teachers must 
have an extensive contact with the 
chief fields of knowledge in order 
that they may feel at home in the 
world of ideas. Only by such train- 
ing will they be able to see relation- 
ships and help pupils see them. I 
should certainly not advocate that all 
the academic courses in a teachers 
college should be mere review of the 
teaching materials to be used in the 
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public schools; but prospective teach- 
ers need a more extended contact 
with such materials in the way they 
are to be organized and presented. 

Some object to this view on the 
ground that such work is not of col- 
lege grade. The question should be 
whether such a procedure will make 
a better teacher rather than whether 
it is of college caliber. In view of the 
fact that states and school corpora- 
tions are enlisting the best people 
available in the improvement of 
teaching materials and methods, it 
would seem that such a _ problem 
would challenge the best efforts of 
any college student. 

The making of a successful teacher 
involves much more than the memor- 
ization of facts about materials, 
methods, and techniques. One must 
not only have certain knowledges, 
but also many different skills, which 
cannot be effectively acquired in any 
other place than in a teaching situa- 
tion before a real class of pupils. For 
the student teacher there should be 
a longer period of gradual induction 
into the very complex act of teach- 
ing. Such teachers should be allowed 
more time to habituate the skills of 
teaching. This can be done by con- 
fronting them with fewer problems 
at a time. We must linger with what 
we really learn. Many employers re- 
quire experience for employment re- 
gardless of what that experience has 
been. Dr. Burton says that fifteen 
years of experience may mean one 
year of experience repeated fifteen 
times. Account must be taken of the 
damage done to pupils through the 
trial and error method. 

The child learns best by direct ex- 
perience. He is an active organism. 
There is a perpetual give and take 
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between him and his environment. 
The school, therefore should become 
a place for active research rather 
than a place for the pouring in pro- 
cess by the teacher. Pupils should 
develop the power to attack prob- 
lems, learn how to work out the solu- 
tions by themselves and with the 
group, learn the habit of going to 
sources, of weighing facts, of draw- 
ing and testing conclusions. Teach- 
ers must be trained in the art of di- 
recting the efforts of pupils instead 
of doing the work for them. A teach- 
er’s biggest task lies in devising ap- 
propriate learning exercises. Herein 
lies the supervisor’s supreme task. 

The functional idea in teaching 
means that the individual must be 
reached. The individual plan in 
which there is a sufficiency of group 
activities will permit the fundamen- 
tal curriculum, whereas the mechani- 
cal lockstep plan is one of the great- 
est obstacles in the way of a func- 
tional education. Education is not the 
acquisition of specific subject matter 
fixed in advance. It is the continu- 
ous remaking of life by acquiring 
subject matter as it is needed for 
present behavior. 

The individual plan is based on the 
fundamental principle that time, 
quality and quantity of work cannot 
be made constant factors for every 


pupil. If time is made the constant 
factor, quality and quantity must 
vary. If quantity and quality are 


constant, the time must vary. The 
individual method preserves the ad- 
vantages that come from having pu- 
pils do their own work individually, 
in groups and in the same social en- 
vironment. There is nothing more 
unsocial than the usual classroom 
with its rows of seats and the ques- 
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tion and answer type of teaching. 
The essential feature is the individ- 
ual checkup of each pupil. He works 
in the group and acquires facts and 
skills from class work, but the test- 
ing is an individual matter. 

As a testing device the recitation 
method is inefficient. If a question is 
asked by the teacher and answered 
by one pupil, the fatal assumption 
may be made that all pupils have 
made the transition. Acquiescence 
may be mistaken for acquisition. 
There is no time to test the individual 
pupil for the desired learning pro- 
duct. 

As a teaching device the exclusive 
use of the recitation method is inef- 
ficient. It is based on the child’s ac- 
quiring the desired adaptations 
through the ear. Genuine learning is 
in proportion to the amount of suc- 
cessful effort expended by each pu- 
pil. It comes from something to do 
as well as from something to hear. 
It is a matter of growth from within 
and does not come from a pouring in 
process. 

The value of class discussion has 
been overemphasized. Such discus- 
sion value is retained in the individu- 
al method, but such discussion comes 
only when that seems the best 
way to clear up a common difficul- 
ty. The recitation assumes that all 
pupils are meeting the same problem 
at the same time. This assumption is 
not in harmony with the principle of 
individual differences. The individ- 
ual method throws the responsibility 
upon the pupil. He learns the great 
life lesson that each day’s task stares 
him in the face. Unless he does his 
work from day to day, he does not 
succeed. It recognizes the fact that 
the child grows as a result of his own 
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efforts rather than by what the teach- 
er does. The child gets an education; 
it is not given to him. Education is 
unique for each individual. It goes 
on within if it goes on at all. The 
individual method in which there are 
projects and problems involving pur- 
poseful activity is based on the idea 
of the child’s intention to learn rath- 
er than upon our intention to teach 
him something. Since pupils are re- 
quired to approach mastery and not 
just pass, the progress of some pu- 
pils may seem to be slower than that 
obtained by the recitation method. 
The fact that all the pupils are meet- 
ing together in the class does not 
guarantee that all are at the same 
point on the accomplishment curve. 
Some may be hiding behind other 
members of the class. 

The periodic tests that accompany 
the recitation type of work may re- 
veal too late that pupils are not learn- 
ing. In the individual work, the dif- 
ficulties are discovered in time to ap- 
ply satisfactory remedial measures. 
Pupil difficulties are not hidden in the 
maze of the recitation method only to 
be revealed in the final examination. 

In addition to testing the academic 
achievements there must be an eval- 
uation of those qualities of citizen- 
ship which endure after many facts 
are forgotten. Associate and concom- 
itant learnings must be taken into ac- 
count. The pupil may be learning the 
facts in literature, mathematics, 
science, et cetera, but at the same 


time he may be building up an inhi- 
bition against them. What a pupil 
does as a result of his contact with 
the content of a course is a true mea- 
sure of the genuine learning acquir- 
ed. Parents are becoming concerned 
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about the ideational background that 
is being built up. 

Teachers who have grasped the 
true significance of a teacher’s work 
are fortified against the acquisition 
of the deterministic attitude that is 
so much in evidence as a result of 
some of our intelligence testing. 
Many of the so called intelligence 
tests are more a test of educational 
opportunity than of innate mental 
ability. Hand many teachers the pu- 
pil’s I Q as revealed by some of these 
tests and they have a first class alibi 
for not putting forth their very best 
effort. The I Q’s sometimes grease 
the path of least resistance. Lewis 
Lawes, warden of Sing Sing prison, 
says that we should never condemn 
an individual until we see him work- 
ing at something he likes to do. 

The testing program has its place, 
but it must not stop with the mere 
identification of the non-learner. 
Such an identification is but the be- 
ginning. Investigation must be made 
as to where the difficulty began, when 
it began, why it began at that par- 
ticular time and place. When these 
questions have been answered, the 
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teacher has a basis for that teaching 
and guidance which will more nearly 
insure the desired outcome on the 
part of the pupil. Just to the degree 
that this is done will the oncoming 
number of non-learners be reduced 
and the human scrap be eliminated. 

One contemplates with some anxi- 
ety the results of the present tend- 
encies toward retrenchment by way 
of enlarging classes, eliminating 
teachers, increasing teacher load, and 
discarding certain educational enter- 
prises. The answer to the question 
whether such movements can be made 
without seriously impairing the edu- 
cational program is that it just can’t 
be done. The clock of progress will 
be turned back, and time and money 
will be expended in regaining the 
ground that the years of tireless ef- 
fort have gained. We need to realize 
that true economy in education lies 


in saving the child to himself and to 
society. We must not let the dollar 
get so close to the eye that it will ob- 
scure an adequate view of the child 
and what his proper development 
means to a stable society. 


Summary of Papers and Discussion by Secretary of Section, LOUISE LOVE 


ENGLISH 
FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Main Building, Second Floor, Room 21 
L. H. MEEKS, Head, Department of English, Indiana State Teachers Col- 


lege, Presiding 


A STUDENT’S EVALUATION OF THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS PRESENTED IN INDIANA STATE 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HERMINE HULMAN 
Student, Indiana State Teachers College 


When a student enters the Indiana 
State Teachers College, he enters it 


with one purpose in mind. That pur- 
pose is to gain knowledge of one par- 
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ticular subject or several subjects in 
order that he may go out and do an 
effective job of teaching. 

The college, on the other hand, has 
its purpose; that is, to train students 
to be efficient teachers. To carry out 
this purpose the college has divided 
the work into three major divisions. 
The first is to give the prospective 
teacher a store of knowledge in his 
particular line of work. The second 
gives the student theories on how to 
present that knowledge to children, 
namely the methods class. The third 
gives the student actual practice in 
teaching, the supervised teaching 
work. 

I shall try to express what those 
last two divisions, Methods of High 
School English and Supervised 
Teaching, mean to a student teacher. 
The English student enters the Eng- 
lish methods class after having prob- 
ably three years of study of the dif- 
ferent fields of English. He has had 
courses in composition, narration, ex- 
position, and description. He has 
had a great number of literature 
courses: the short story, the novel, 
poetry, and the drama. He may prob- 
ably have had more specific work in 
each class of literature, such as: pre- 
sent day literature, Shakespearian 
drama, Victorian poetry, and modern 
short stories. Also he has had a 
study of the different prose types, the 
essay, biography, letters, and ora- 
tions. Upon entering the English 
methods class, this store of knowl- 


edge is in a state of chaos. If the stu- 
dent were to go out to teach with 
nothing but this work mentioned 
above, he would be lost in the confu- 
sion. He would probably be so be- 
wildered that he would just stop and 





ask himself, “Where shall I begin, 
and how shall I begin?” 

It is exactly that question which 
the course in English methods is de- 
signed to answer for the student. If 
we first look at Webster’s definition 
for the word “methods,” we find it 
to mean an orderly procedure of pro- 
cess. Therefore, the student may rea- 
sonably expect his confused knowl- 
edge of the different fields of Eng- 
lish to be organized into an orderly 
procedure of process in this English 
methods class. That is a large un- 
dertaking for a short, twelve weeks 
of work; however, it is time enough 
to touch upon the high spots, and this 
is done in the class. 

We first learned that we teach 
English from two points of view: the 
first, the composition, the putting to- 
gether, and the second, the literature, 
the interpretation of the printed 
page. The first six weeks were spent 
in the development of helpful theories 
concerning the presentation of the 
composition side. Of the greatest 
help to me were theories concerning 
the teaching of grammar. I liked par- 
ticularly our definition of what gram- 
mar is, “Grammar is more than a 
remedy, it is a mode of producing a 
series of pleasing sentences.” Prob- 
ably the greatest aid to any novice 
in English teaching is the chapter, 
“The Teaching of Grammar’ found 
in our textbook, What is English? 
by C. H. Ward. 

The second six weeks in our Eng- 
lish methods class were spent study-: 
ing the presentation of the literature 
side of the work. We first learned the 
important distinction between read- 
ing and literature. This distinction 
was made very clear by the fine de- 
finitions given to us in the course. | 
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liked particularly the definition of 
literature, “The essential nature of 
literature is that of a fine art, work- 
ing in the field of the emotions, to 
which it appeals through sensuous 
ideas, creating an image by means of 
the activity of the imagination out 
of the experiences of the reader.” 
Dr. Mary E. Moran, our instructor, 
impressed upon our minds that in 
literature one is dealing with the 
“image,” through which you receive 
the meaning. In reading, on the other 
hand, you are dealing with the lan- 
guage, that is, looking through the 
word or sentence at the idea or 
thought. If all of the high school 
teachers in the country would make 
clear this differentiation between 
reading and literature, I am sure the 
students would feel a deeper appre- 
ciation of literature. 

After this introduction into the 
field of English literature, we spent 
the remainder of the time in the 
course on a more specific organiza- 
tion of that chaos of material which 
I mentioned above. First we studied 
the aims and methods of presenting 
the short story to the students, using 
for our typical example, “The Man 
Without A Country.” We were also 
given a list of selected short stories 
suitable for high school study, a list 
which proved itself to be extremely 
helpful and appropriate. 

Following our work with the short 
story, we discussed the teaching of 
poetry. Since the high school stu- 
dents seem rather prejudiced against 
poetry, we found it better to teach 
narrative instead of lyric poetry. The 
images in the narrative poetry are 
probably much more easily pictured 
and enjoyed than those in lyric 
poetry. For our particular attention 
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in the study of poetry we took Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow’s poem, “The 
Voyage of Maeldune.” This poem ap- 
peals to more of the senses probably 
than any other; therefore the stu. 
dents could easily understand and ap. 
preciate such a poem. If only more 
of the students were taught poetry 
in such a way that they could under. 
stand it, I am positive more would 
find pleasure in it than do at the 
present time. I was one of those un- 
fortunate students who became pre. 
judiced against poetry early in the 
eighth year through our work with 
the mechanics of rhythm. 

Our next step in the methods class 
was the work on the teaching of the 
novel. It was such a relief to me to 
learn that, “for immature pupils we 
must understand that we cannot ex- 
haust a piece of literature. You must 
decide on the one aspect to be stress- 
ed.” We then sighted the aspects to 
be stressed in a number of popular 
novels studied in the high school. For 
example, in Silas Marner the char- 
acter disintegration will be stressed; 
in /vanhoe, the activity, and in Treas- 
ure Island, the adventure. It had al- 
ways worried me considerably how, 
in a limited time, one could cover 
adequately all the points in such a 
novel, as for example, /vanhoe. Stev- 
enson’s fascinating love story, The 
Black Arrow, and Hardy’s The Re- 
turn of the Native, constituted our 
work with the study of the teaching 
of the novel. 

The next type of literature to be 
organized in this class in a way that 
will certainly be helpful to us in 
teaching was the study of the drama, 
placing our attention on Shake- 
speare’s famous drama, Macbeth. 
First we pointed out several different 
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methods by which we could get the 
whole drama read by the entire class. 
We then made a more concrete study 
of the acts and scenes of the drama. 
I gained more knowledge concerning 
Macbeth from this short, concise 
study than from my work with it in 
high school and college combined. 

Our last step in the study of the 
types of literature was the work on 
the essay. A number of suitable and 
enjoyable essays for high school stu- 
dents was discussed. What could be 
more entertaining than such an es- 
say as Stephen Leacock’s, “The De- 
cline of the Drama?” After reading 
essays of such a nature as that one, 
I am convinced that no high school 
student would ever honestly say, “‘An 
essay is a bore.” And I'll admit that 
there was a time when I thought that 
they were. 

After having completed our inter- 
esting work in the English methods 
class, we turn to the all-important 
phase of our preparation for teach- 
ing—our quarters of supervised 
teaching. In this work we really find 
whether our three years of prepara- 
tion and our theories learned in the 
English methods class have meant 
anything to us. Our supervised teach- 
ing is divided into two main divi- 
sions, the conferences and the actual 
work in the classroom. When stu- 
dents begin this supervised teaching, 
they all attend general conferences. 
Here the students are introduced into 
this new field, teaching. The students 
learn what is expected of them, the 
attitude they must take toward the 
work and toward the critic teachers. 
At these conferences the student 
teachers are free to ask questions and 
to discuss any problem which may 
have come up in their classroom 
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work. Whenever a problem was pre- 
sented, the entire group cooperated 
in offering an adaptable solution. I 
could not begin to express what those 
conferences meant to me when I be- 
gan my work in supervised teaching. 

The other half of the supervised 
teaching course is in the actual class- 
room. This work also has its main di- 
visions. First of all, there is the ob- 
servation, through which the stu- 
dent teacher gets a clear understand- 
ing of the work in progress, of the 
method of procedure used by the 
teacher, the teacher’s method of 
dealing with each individual student, 
and the system of handling routine 
duties. After several days of observ- 
ation, the student is assigned his 
teaching work. First he is introduc- 
ed to the state or city course of study. 
The student teacher then works out 
his unit plan for the allotted time, 
and from this he makes out his daily 
lesson plans, which consist of the ob- 
jectives, procedure, and expected out- 
comes. The student teacher is now 
on the job. After each lesson, the stu- 
dent teacher and the critic teacher 
have a conference. These conferences 
for me, proved to be the most help- 
ful periods in my entire work in sup- 
ervised teaching. For at this time 
the critic teacher gives you sugges- 
tions and criticisms which make each 
day just a little easier and a little 
more effective. 


Probably of most value of all to 
the student is the contact with the 
pupils you are teaching. Now you 
are no longer working with theories; 
you are working with real, live, en- 
ergetic young people. The energy, 
however, is, in a great number of 
cases, directed into other lines than 
in the line of English. You must 
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think of some way to present your 
work so that the student will really 
want to learn. That is a problem—a 
test of your own knowledge and your 
ability to present that knowledge. 
Outside of the classroom work 
there are hours spent in routine du- 
ties. The materials must be kept in 
an orderly, systematized manner, 
and, above all, papers must be grad- 
ed. I shall never forget my first 
theme grading! The fact, learned in 
the methods class, that the school 
cannot grade on something it did not 
teach certainly functioned here. The 
teacher can grade only on _ those 
things which have been taught, the 
mechanics, organization of material 
to discuss a single phase, “sentence 
sense,” and style. The teacher can- 
not give the students an artistic 
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sense; therefore she cairmnot grade it. 

Isn’t this supervised teaching q - 
marvelous privilege? What a gad | 
thing it would be if there was no such 
opportunity for this supervised ! 
teaching! Suppose we went out to 
teach after having only our prepara- 
tory work. It is very likely that we * 
would make some mistake which | 
might even cost us our positions as 
teachers, whereas in supervised 
teaching those mistakes are pointed 
out by the critic teacher, and we have 
an opportunity to correct them. 

Are there any courses more valu- 
able to the student teacher than the 
course in methods and the _ two 
courses in supervised teaching? Eyv- 
ery student teacher, I know, if asked 
that question would surely answer, 
“No.” 

INDIANA STATE 


KNOWN IN 


MARTHA TILSON 
Student, Indiana State Teachers College 


Probably it could be shown that 
while all the full-fledged educators 
are gathering theories together in 
their figurative corner of the educa- 
tional world, the student part of the 
population is just as busily engaged 
in like manner—although, perhaps, 
not so noisily. Of course there are 
ho more theorizing a people than stu- 
dents who are preparing to teach lit- 
erature. I don’t condemn us for that; 
we’re a good sort, even though we 
are a wildly surmising lot, here, on 
our “peak in Darien.” Certainly it 
isn’t belittling the literature depart- 
ment of our college to admit that, 
guided by our English professors 
through certain literary experiences, 
apparently easily, we may come to 


feel that our own future teaching is 
going to be a simple enough affair— 
a sort of reproduction of their grand- 
ness in miniature. Beautiful but 
dumb, I suspect, are many of our 
ideas of our future jobs. 

For a long time I have allowed my- 
self the naive luxury of a mental pic- 
ture of myself in an Utopian situa- 
tion—that of blithely tossing a lyric 
poem between two ragamuffins; of 
watching their raptness of expres- 
sions as they devour it. It is never of 
much importance what lyric I choose; 
enough that it comes for my own 
preferences for this, that, or the oth- 
er. But always I seem to see these 
starvelings clamoring for the shin- 
ing precious things; eventually the 
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picture becomes a glorified and sen- 
timental dream—or nightmare—in 
which I see myself battling fanati- 
cally, Quixote-fashion for the better- 
ment of the whole world. 


I am told that I will awake on my 
first actual day of teaching in the ac- 
tual schoolroom. 

I suppose that this is true, and that 
to all of us embryonic teachers of lit- 
erature must come such a rude ad- 
justment to reality, when this theo- 
retical equipment which we may have 
modeled, perhaps, half-consciously 
after the well-oiled machinery of our 
professors must be adjusted to the 
strenuous fingerings and demands of 
many ragamuffiins—children who 
are starving, yes, but who may pos- 
sibly squirm with shame if we offer 
them our inspired chanting of: 

“C) that ’twere possible 

After long grief and pain 


To find the arms of my true love 
Round me once again!” 


Through our methods and prac- 
tice-teaching courses we are brought 
to see this gulf between our own col- 
legiate relish of Tennyson and our 
future selection of poetry for the re- 
lish of our pupils. 


But, “the ideal teacher accumu- 
lates wealth not for his pupils’ sake 
but for his own,” says George H. 
Palmer. “.... They will be poor if we 
are poor; rich if we are wealthy.... 
Hungry pupils are drawing all their 
nourishment from us, and have we 
got it to give?” 

So, it seems, in the building of our 
ideal literary background we must 
refrain from overworry as to wheth- 
er or not our future high school pu- 
pils are going to get sick at Tenny- 
son; we must take care of our own 
needs; later, we can supply Tenny- 
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son in great spoonfuls should the 
children cry for him. 


To these ends I have found my lit- 
erature work in this college admir- 
ably constructed. 


In the gays when I. S. T. C. was 
I. S. N. S. I began my first study, 
which took the form of an introduc- 
tory course in world literature, its 
general characteristics and outstand- 
ing examples: the Odyssey; nine old 
testament stories; Don Quixote; a 
number of stories of the Arabian 
Nights; and Robinson Crusoe with 
study of its importance in the devel- 
opment of the novel. 


Following this I took two quarters 
of “English Literature in the Nine- 
teenth Century” with attention to the 
elements of poetry, the special quali- 
ties of lyric and epic poetry, and the 
remaining types of the period; the 
problem play, familiar essay, short 
story, and formal essay. These two 
courses formed an excellent frame- 
work or much needed supplementary 
reading. 

The course called “High School Lit- 
erature” was a quarter allegedly 
spent in “becoming familiar with the 
high school curriculum as found in 
the state course of study.” Sugges- 
tions were made of additional materi- 
al to be presented with the teaching 
of a few major works such as Treas- 
ure Island and Emerson’s Essays. In 
looking through my notebooks of that 
time I find that I copied with fury 
many notes on the highly esoteric 
quality of Emerson; good for my own 
soul—these lofty reflections on man’s 
need for solitude and the shedding of 
tradition—but I suspect, powerless in 


the democracy’s schoolrooms where 
—if I hear aright—the greatest fear 
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of youth is to stand oddly alone from 
his herd. 

Finally, I remember a course in 
American literature; a study of the 
short story, its origin, development 
and nature; and “Present Day Liter- 
ature” whch occupied itself at that 
time with such works as Arrowsmith 
by Lewis, a collection of modern es- 
says of Pence, and The Great God 
Brown by Eugene O’Neill. 

I have done little more than list 
courses that I knew “way back 
when”; fo turn through the later 
catalogue is to become wistful at 
many that I would like to know: the 
intensified studies of the various 
prose types, such as the one on the 
novel and that on the drama; the 
study of Shakespeare’s plays; the 


ee 


surveys of the fields of American and 
English literatures; the course ¢all- 
ed “Poetry Types” and that called 
“Prose Types”; and all the graduate 
courses now available: the studies of 
Chaucer, Milton, Browning, and 
Spenser; the course called “Cultural 
Backgrounds,” and that of “Contem- 
porary Poetry.” 

I am speaking for the literature 
students of Indiana State Teachers 
College when I say that the fault is 
ours should our future high school 


pupils, falling suddenly and unpre- 
cedentedly—hungry for the sensuous 
imagery and emotional appeal that 
is literature; find us unprepared to 
help them or ourselves to a_ sub- 
stantial literary repast. 


Discussion led by EMILY HELMING, Assistant Professor of English, Butler 


University 


FRIDAY AFTERNCON PROGRAM 


Main Building, Second Floor, Room 31 


V. R. MULLINS, Director of Placement, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Presiding 


REACTION OF THE TEACHER IN THE FIELD—COLLEGE 
L. H. MEEKS 


Head, Department of English, Indiana State Teachers College 


“Man partly is and wholly hopes 
to be.” Browning. 

It is strange how long mistaken 
notions persist. Two and a half cen- 
turies ago John Dryden, an excellent 
classical scholar as well as a great 
English poet, concluded that the La- 
tin habit of avoiding a preposition 
at the end of a sentence ought to be 
cultivated in English. Accordingly, 
he went carefully through his prose 
writings and removed the preposi- 
tional endings. Since that time, many 
authors of English grammars have 


vehemently urged the general adop- 
tion of their rule (which refutes it- 
self by its own effective phrasing), 
“A preposition is a bad word to end 
a sentence with.” A little reflection 
on the Germanic origins of the Eng- 
lish language and a hasty glance at 


the practice of the great writers of 
English prose will once and for all 
demonstrate that this often-quoted 
rule is both false and contrary to 
both common and literary usage. 
Nevertheless the rule persists! All 
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of which illustrates the happy neces- 
sity of change.’ 

On the other hand, there is a happy 
necessity of permanence. About a 
half-century ago, Dr. Zamenhof, a 
well-meaning Russian, invented a 
language designed to be universal 
and hence to supplant all existing 
tongues of the civilized world. He 
called it Esperanto. As is usual with 
fads and fashions, enthusiastic dis- 
ciples raised a cry in favor of its 
adoption. But wise men paid no heed. 
They knew that a language does not 
come to a people in a moment, as if 
by magic. When Anatole France was 
asked whether he thought the French 
would accept the new tongue, he em- 
phatically replied, “No! For in Es- 
peranto no songs have been sung, no 
tales told, no heroic deed commemor- 
ated. It has no literature recording 
the history of the race. To try to 
adopt it would be folly.” Thus force- 
fully is borne in upon us the happy 
necessity of permanence. 

Thus, too, comes home to us the 
fact that in teaching we may well dis- 
card some theories and sharply re- 
vise others, but that still others we 
may never relinquish. This doctrine 
must always steady us when we 
search for new and better practices 
in the teaching of English. Most of 
us have long since come to distrust 
nostrums, but we cling to our faith 
in our own ability to improve. We 
believe with Browning, “Man partly 
is and wholly hopes to be.” 

It is in accordance with this doc- 





‘H. W. Fowler, Modern English Usage, 
pp. 457-59. See also George O. Curne, “Are 
Our Teachers of English Adequately Pre- 
pared for their work,” Publications of the 
Modern Language Association of America, 
vs XLVI (Supplement, 19351) pp. 1425 
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trine that we are revising our prac- 
tice in training teachers of English 
at Indiana State Teachers College. 
More specifically, we are attempting 
first to define the nature of our work 
for the people we serve and then to 
adapt our efforts to the keenest-felt 
needs of our fledgling charges when 
they go inexperienced into the field. 
We have come to realize humbly that 
they go handicapped not only with 
their own weaknesses, but with ours 
as well. They are the measuring- 
sticks of us, their teachers. We have 
no right to complain of poorly pre- 
pared freshmen as long as we send 
out one poorly prepared teacher. 


A few weeks ago the department of 
English circulated a questionnaire 
among a representative group of its 
recently graduated majors now teach- 
ing English. The questionnaire was 
not intended to inaugurate an ex- 
haustive and strictly scientific study 
to determine what equipment teach- 
ers of English must have, for that 
has already been done as accurately 
as shifting standards and ever-re- 
newed truth-seeking researches per- 
mit. Our immediate end was rather 
to find out just how far we have fall- 
en short of the generally observed 
Standards and on what points we 
must now concentrate our program 
of self-criticism and improvement. 
We had become weary of blaming the 
high-school teacher for all the aca- 
demic shortcomings of students who 
go on to college. We seriously sus- 
pected that the fault lies more pro- 
perly with ourselves. 


The questionnaire read as follows: 


I. Methods in English 


1. Did you take English at I.8.T.C.? 
2. Who was your teacher? 
3. Has there been an immediate and prac- 
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tical connection between this course and 
your actual teaching? 

4. What phase has proved most helpful? 

5. What phase has proved least helpful? 

6. What shift in emphasis, if any, would 
you recommend? 

7. When you took the course, was it close- 
ly correlated with your practice teaching? 

8. Who was your critic teacher? 

9. What part of your work as a teacher 
of English do you find most difficult? 

10. What might we at I.S.T.C. have done, 
while you were still with us, to forestall this 
difficulty? 


II. Backgrounds and General Equipment 


11. What literary works, unknown to 
you, have you found it necessary to teach? 

12. What other literary works, unfam- 
iliar to you except by titles in reading lists, 
do you recommend to your students? 

13. Is your knowledge of books mainly 
gained from actually reading in them or 
from reading and talking about them? 

14. Are you satisfied with your knowl- 
edge of English composition? 

15. Did you have enough practice in 
writing at I.S.T.C.? If not, what further 
work would you recommend? 

16. Do you write letters with ease and 


confidence? 
17. Would you recommend further oral 


reading and speech-making for the Eng- 
lish course at LS.T.C.? 


III. Professional Interests 


18. Are you a member of the National 
Council of Teachers of English? 

19. Do you regularly read the English 
Journal? 


20. To what extent do you follow the 
State course of study in English (Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Bulletins, 100A 
and 107)? . 

The replies were, as we had anti- 
cipated, both gratifying and sober- 
ing. We found a few generous souls 
convinced that we had done every- 
thing possible for them. But more 
than half of the group questioned 
had derived no immediately practical 
help from our methods course. More 
than eighty per cent had been in- 
sufficiently inspired with professional 
interest and pride to lead them to 
join the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Many did not know 
how to spell “questionnaire.” Al- 
ways the general cry was for more 
method and less subject matter. In 
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answer to Question 15, for example, 
one teacher said, “I need more prac. 
tice in writing, of course; but I also 
need to have this correlated with 
teaching the same thing to high- 
school students.” 

To show further the poignancy of 
this cry for useful help, the follow- 
ing answers to Question 6 (the key 
question, since it asked for construc. 
tive suggestions) are quoted: 

1. Complete shift from a study of 
content to a study of actual methods. 

2. More time on methods of teach- 
ing composition. 

o. The teacher of methods should 
teach many model lessons. A high- 
school group as a model class would 
be desirable. 

4. Intensive study of good lesson 
plans and unit plans, and of the state 
course of study. 

5. More time on everything. 

6. Definite criticism of the stu- 
dent’s teaching methods. 

7. Two methods courses—one for 
compositon and one for literature. 

8. More opportunity to see the 
written work of high-school students. 

9. Unceasing effort to find success- 
ful antidotes for the laissez faire 
group. 

10. Another grammar course, with 
emphasis on methods of teaching 
and humanizing it. 

11. Improvement of the course of 
study. 

12. Practical methods — methods 
usable in the classroom. 

13. More human sympathy on the 
part of college instructors. 

14. More actual contact with the 
schoolroom and its problems. 

i5. More emphasis on attaining 
some measure of perfection through 
revision and repetition. | 
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16. Methods are useless. The 
child’s previous training is every- 
thing. 

17. Interest-provoking devices. 

18. More observation. 

19. Make all students pass funda- 
mentals tests. 

90. Require a course in journalism. 

These answers made us feel hum- 
ble—conscious of our own weak- 
nesses. Thankful for being thus 
helped to see ourselves through the 
eyes of our professional progeny, we 
resolved to reconstruct both our 
hopes and our methods. 

To do this we realized that first 
our students’ greatest difficulties 
should receive our attention. These 
they had indicated in their answers 
to Question 9, which read, “What 
part of your work as a teacher of 
English do you find most difficult?” 
Typical statements were as follows: 

1. Getting the slower pupils to re- 
tain what I teach. 

2. Probably oral and written com- 
position at least in the light of re- 
sults. 

38. Teaching minimum essentials to 
slow students. 

4. Grading papers. 

5. Grammar (several times repeat- 
ed). 

6. Transferring to the student my 
own interest. 

7. Conducting English clubs. 

8. Adapting work to individual 
needs. 

Answers to Question 11, “What 
literary works, unknown to you be- 
cause untouched in college, have you 
found it necessary to teach?” showed 
us another crucial need that deserves 
instant attention. Several examples, 
some of them very surprising, fol- 
low: : 
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1. Modern literature (several 
times repeated). 

2. Prose masterpieces. 

3. Seventh and eighth grade read- 
ers. 

4. The Lady of the Lake, Silas 
Marner, As You Like It, and Julius 
Caesar. 

5. Greek mythology. 

6. Travels with a Donkey, Idylls 
of the King, and Henry V. 

7. Sohrab and Rustum, Atlanta's 
Race, et cetera. 

8. Many of Shakespeare’s plays. 


9. Chaucer and early English lit- 
erature. 


10. Pulitzer Prize winners in lit- 
erature. 


To meet so many needs on the part 
of our fledglings, so that when they 
leave the home nest they may fly on 
steadier and stronger wings trained 
for more confident and more sustain- 
ed flights, we saw that we must 
simultaneously pursue two courses. 
In the first place, we must look to our 
own methods of teaching, and to our 
efforts to give our students individ- 
ual, sympathetic aid. In contacts be- 
tween student and teacher, the basic 
method in all successful instruction, 
we must be more vigligant and re- 
sourceful to create opportunities for 
this kind of instruction instead of 
waiting for students to ask for help. 
In the second place, we saw that we 
could and should continue to alter our 
program of studies for Engilsh ma- 
jors. Here we hoped to improve our 
efficiency. 

The following table shows how the 
requirements for 1931-32 were 
changed for 1932-1933. The altera- 
tions are based largely on the an- 
swers to the questionnaire. 
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1931-32 
I. Constructive English (12 hours) 
Two courses in Freshman 
Composition and either Eng- 
lish Grammar or Argumenta- 
tion and Debate. 
II. Literature (24 hours) 
Six courses to be chosen from 
the following: 
Short Story 
Novel 
Drama 
Prose Types 
Poetry Types 
Shakespeare 
Victorian Poetry 
Victorian Prose 
Romantic Poetry 
Present-Day Literature 
History of English Literature 
History of American Litera- 
ture 
(Play-Production may be sub- 
stituted for one of the courses 
in literature. ) 
III. Oral Expression (4 hours) 
IV. Methods (4 hours) 


The greatest change lies in the 
courses in literature. The plays of 
Shakespeare are taught everywhere 
and always; hence a course covering 
that subject is indispensable. Again, 
as a means of leaving no stone un- 
turned in making the preparation of 
our teachers complete, we have intro- 
duced a new required course, High- 
School Literature, in which every 
english major will have the enforced 
opportunity to become familiar with 
the literary selections usually taught 
in the secondary school. In general, 
our policy at present is to hold to the 
types system, especially since the 
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1932-33 
I. Constructive English (12 hours) 
No change 
II. Literature (24 hours) 
Required: High-School Litera- 
ture and Shakespeare 
Preferred Electives: 
Short Story 
Novel 
Drama 
Poetry Types 
Prose Types 
Present-Day Literature 
(At least three electives must 
be chosen from the preferred 
group; one may be chosen 
from the remaining elec- 
tives. ) 
Other Electives: 
Victorian Poetry 
Victorian Prose 
Romantic Poetry 
History of English Literature 
History of American Litera- 
ture 
Play-Production 
III. Oral Expression (4 hours) 
No change 
Methods (4 hours) 
No change 
State Course of Study is laid out on 
that basis. All along the line, we 
shall endeavor to fortify ourselves 
anew in the professionalization of 
subject matter, and to objectify our 
work by increasingly closer correla- 
tion with that of the Training School. 
Thus with greater pride and con- 
fidence in our contribution to the ed- 
ucational program of Indiana, the 
English department of the Indiana 
State Teachers College has renewed 
its covenant, and sets forth once more 
on the stirring adventure of teach- 
ing. We believe at once in the neces- 
sity of permanence and in the neces- 
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sity of change. To paraphrase 
Browning, we humbly admit that we 
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partly are, but we ambitiously hope 
sometime wholly to be. 


REACTION OF THE TEACHER IN THE FIELD—SECONDARY 
MARGARET PAYNE 
Public Schools, Pierceton, Indiana 


Some things a college for teach- 
ers cannot do. 

Such a_ statement — paradoxical 
as it may seem from the daughter 
of a professor of education, and a 
graduate of Indiana State Teachers 
College—must prelude any dis- 
eourse on What a college for teach- 
ers can do. 

First among the  impossibles: 
No school, however intensive its 
work, however gifted its students 
and faculty, can hope to teach in 
the limited compass of approxi- 
mately four years all the subject 
matter expected even of a beginning 
teacher in a small community. To 
use my own case for a single hor- 
rible example—in addition to the 
four classes in English and the var- 
ied musical activities which make 
up the kernel of my schedule I have 
been called upon to direct two 
plays, an operetta, and free shows 
for a carnival; to manage a sizable 
high school library, the growing 
volume of which has made com- 
plete recataloguing and instruction 
in the use of books and libraries im- 
perative; to assist in the prepar- 
ation of a school paper, including 
the ex-officio honor of revising the 
knottiest articles; to teach tap and 
clog dancing, substitute for home 
economics and grade teachers, lead 
yells; write occasiona! music for a 
Latin play, using Greek scales and 
lute accompaniment, and do tall 


printing for posters; and to prepare 


rustic swains for long evenings 
around the stove in a hardware 
store, by instructions for “chord- 
ing’”’ with harmonica and guitar. In 
addition, I have been called upon to 
acquire the difficult art of coasting 
down a half mile hill without go- 
ing off my head into a snowdrift; 
to attend every other funeral with- 
out lying awake nights in borror; 
and to live on a diet of chicken pie, 
noodles, lemon meringues, and 
whipped cream without buying a 
new wardrobe at the end of the 
first month. Next year, if the gods 
will, I shall teaeh physical educa- 
tion! What college could have pre- 
pared me for this? 


A second impossible: Not even 
the most careful preparation in 
psychology nor the most assiduous 
instruction in dealing with others 
can prepare a young teacher for 
many of the personal and psycho- 
logical problems he must face. He 
may have learned, for instance, that 
there are wide differences between 
children even in the same family, 
but what psychologist has prepared 
him for twin boys, one of whom is 
a good average student in a sopho- 
more class while the other is the 
eighth grade’s most distressing 
problem—lazy, morally corrupt, 
and impossible to discipline by any 
known means? He may have been 
carefully taught by Dr. Acher or 


Mr. Abell that for such abnormal 
behavior there are causes which an 
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earnest teacher may find and re- 
move; he _ neglected to learn, 
though, how to discover’ these 
causes when the regular duties in- 
volving 249 other children occupy 
eighteen hours of the day. More 
than all else, this student may have 
been warned by thoughtful direc- 
tors of practice teaching that ex- 
ecutives must be deferred to in all 
matters, yet still be unprepared for 
adjusting himself without friction to 
an executive policy almost exactly op- 
posed to his most conscientious 
training and principles..... I do 
not insist that the teachers college 
should anticipate these problems; 
I am not sure that it can. 


Third, and greatest of the impos- 
sibles: Short of a miracle, nothing 
can make teachers of all the candi- 
dates who present themselves for 
training. One look at some should 
be enough. (I am not suggesting a 
beauty contest for applicants, 
though I know of a recent graduate 
of this school who was required to 
demonstrate to her school board 
that she could walk gracefully 
across the room.) Seriously speak- 
ing, however, there are two groups 
for which a teachers college can- 
not be held wholly accountable. 
The first, and less dangerous, group 
is made up of those young people 
whose secondary school training 
has been deficient. ‘“‘Less danger- 
ous’ I say designedly, for an am- 
bitious student from this group 
will manage somehow to overcome 
this deficiency. Beyond the pale of 
human help, however, is that sec- 
ond group of students who were 
never born to teach. I am remind- 
ed here of Dr. Donaghy’s experi- 
ence in teaching a feeble-minded 
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boy. A good lady of the communi- 
ty accosted the young teacher with, 
“I don’t see how you can possibly 
accomplish anything with John,” 
The student of heredity replied, “] 
shall not try to do anything more 
with John than the good Lord did 
himself.”” No more can a teachers 
college expect to make pedagogues 
of those whom the good Lord him- 
self didn’t so design. 

Being convinced that a teachers 
college cannot teach all the subject 
matter a teacher needs to know, that 
it cannot forsee all the teaching prob- 
lems that must be met even in the 
first year, and that it cannot make 
teachers of all potential 
models, I conclude this prelude as 
I began: Some things a college for 
teachers cannot do. 


What a teachers’ college can do 
must constitute the body of this ad- 
dress. Out of the wisdom begotten of 
Indiana State, out of the knowledge 
of appallng ignorance begotten of my 
own brief teaching experience, I am 
to answer three questions: 

I. What professional courses at 
Indiana State Teachers College 
helped me to secure a teaching po- 
sition? 

II. What courses helped me to fill 
this position to the satisfaction of 
my community, my school, and— 
hardest critic of all—myself? 

III. What change of emphasis, 
what revisions, and what additions 
would I suggest to make the pro- 
fessional work in English complete- 
ly effective? 

As I try to answer these ques- 
tions, my hearers will graciously re- 
member that these thoughts are the 
opinion of only one out of several 
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hundred graduates and submitted 
after very limited experience. The 
findings presented by Dr. Meeks 
will verify whether they are the ex- 
ception or the rule. 


I. Pollyanna and her dear little 
friends are probably saying that 
teaching, like business, is looking 
up. (It must, being flat on its back.) 
Nevertheless, if [ could with cer- 
tainty answer my first question,— 
what courses are job-getters ?—the 
designated courses would be oblig- 
ed to run night shifts. In consider- 
ing this problem, we must keep con- 
stantly in mind that there are sup- 
erintendents—and superintendents. 
One distressing group will choose 
the sensational or the extreme; not 
infrequently it will search for a pet 
foible like play production or debat- 
ing or basketball to the exclusion of 
courses of fundamental importance. 
No college could hope, or even de- 
sire, to cater to such superficial 
whims. Fortunately for the cause 
of good teaching, however, there is 
an equally large group of discern- 
ing superintendents. My experience 
with one of this group would prob- 
ably be typical: 

He first noted with satisfaction 
that I had not tried to taste every 
course in the catalogue. The fiut- 
tering habit, so delicious to adoles- 
cents, and now minimized by the 
eagle scrutiny of our director of 
studies, is distasteful to any 
thoughtful executive. Many of 
them have said to me, “Do one 
thing well; you can learn the rest 
later.”’ 


Next to engage his scrutiny was 
the general plan of our English 
courses, which astonished him by 
its remarkable parallel to the state 
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course of study. His school prides 
itself on thorough training in all 
English branches, and his commen- 
dation of our curriculum becomes 
thereby more valuable. 

Most important in his judgment, 
however, was the “catechism,” in 
which I stayed my trembling knees 
with the knowledge that my twelve 
amazing weeks in English methods 
were not far behind. By a series 
of subtle questions he made me talk 
of the theories which I believed 
should underlie the teaching of 
English—the aims of composition 
and the methods of literature. I 
shall never forget his relaxing smile 
when I declared with a conviction 
founded on the rock of Miss Moran’s 
judgment that high school compo- 
sition aims for written decency, not 
for the creation .of authors. He 
asked me nothing further; his in- 
terview was closed and, due largely 
to his recommendation, the position 
was mine. 


In summary, it is my belief that 
a superintendent will look for three 
things in the subject matter pre- 
paration of an applicant: first, a 
course pursuing a few important 
groupings as opposed to smatter- 
ings; second, a varied background 
in creative and interpretative liter- 
ature with an eye to the state 
course of study yet adaptable to 
local needs; third, and most impor- 
tant, sanely developed teaching at- 
titudes. This third point I shall 
touch again later. All tfiree in my 
experience, are wisely provided for 
English majors at Indiana State 
Teachers College. 


II. Getting a position is a matter 
of immense but short-lived moment 
to a graduate; with his John Henry 
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on a contract he heaves a sigh of 
relief, plans on a new winter coat, 
and turns over into a dreamless 
sleep. Holding a position to the 
satisfaction of Golduh’s “flat 
world’”’ for a generation or two is 
a horse of another color. Three 
problems immediately present 
themselves: First, can I adapt my 
professional preparation to the state 
course of study as it is used for my 
school? Second, can I adapt this 
preparation to the individual needs 
of my pupils? Third, have I been 
helped by this preparation to plan 
my own work and enrich the de- 
ficient background of my flock? 
The first problem—relating pro- 
fessional preparation to the state 
course of study—is unfortunately in 
an anomalous position at present. 
A tentative course of study in Eng- 
lish, as you are well aware, was set 
up for the schools of Indiana some 
seven or eight years ago. This 
course has since been used, misused, 
and abused to such an extent that 
even the most remarkable of teach- 
ers colleges could not hope to adapt 
its professional preparation’ to 
achieve universal satisfaction. In 
aim and plan the original state 
courses and the courses for English 
majors in this school have achieved 
a remarkable parallel through the 
careful planning of the local de- 
partment head. Composition aims 
for the minimum essentials of good 
writing, special attention being 
given to demonic groups in gram- 
mar and spelling, and less energy 
being devoted to the more formal 
aspects of grammar. Speech activi- 
ties in both cases confine themselves 
to the practical rather than the 


high-flown logic of our fathers’ day. 
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Literature in both high school and 
college is planned to be studied by 
ty pes—novels, short stories, and the 
like—and the courses suggested for 
all English majors are extremely 
well adapted for forming the es- 
sential background for such teach- 
ing. In brief, if the state course 
were followed by the majority of 
high schools, our problem would 
be small. 

Obviously, then, the difficulty lies 
not in any maladjustment of pro- 
fessional courses to the state course, 
but in the lack of agreement with 
which this state course is followed 
in secondary schools. Reasons for 
this disparagement are not hard to 
discover. First, and extremely nat- 
ural, is the lack of agreement as 
to courses tor elementary and ju- 
nior high schools. Second is the 
wide variance in types of texts, 
which range from anthologies pre- 
senting a single literary type to 
those anthologies made up of 
masterpieces of all types arranged 
with the view of presenting the his- 
toric growth of literature in the 
English tongue. In the third place, 
the English for the fourth year— 
being optional as provided in the 
tentative course—covers such an 
extreme range of subject matter 
that seldom except by coincidence, 
can a graduate be prepared to 
undertake the work without further 
study. 

All these difficulties may be min- 
imized by the revision of the state 
course this summer, a project to be 
completed under the supervision of 
Dr. Franzén at Indiana University. 
With an English curriculum adapt- 
ed as. reasonably permanent 
throughout the state, some _ uni- 
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formity of demand may be reached. 
As Indiana State Teachers College 
has shown both the willingness and 
the ability to adapt its professional! 
courses to the former tentative 
plan, so it will in the future adapt 
itself as definite revisions are made. 


As suggested above, we must not 
only adapt our courses to the cur- 
riculum planned by the state; we 
must also plan to vary our work in 
creative and interpretative English 
to suit individual and community 
needs. Here, to a degree almost un- 
believable, the clear vision of my 
teachers at Indiana State has sus- 
tained me at all points. Teaching 
of correct English in my community 
is an almost insurmountable task. 
If every teacher in the high school 
demanded perfect English, still our 
task would be little diminished. Our 
student body comes almost entirely 
from the homes of “circulating’’ 
farmers and factory workers where 
the term “‘grammar” is an unknown 
as X always was to me. For the 
four to six periods a day in which 
passable English is insisted upon, 
there are ten more waking hours in 
which no grammatical English is 
heard. Reading does not seem to 
help, for my most omnivorous read- 
ers Of books of the first order speak 
as ungrammatically as the rest; 
speech, after all, must be taught 
by aural example and practice. 
Style is not even a distantly related 
element, for students who can hold 
a group of forty wigglers breathless 
with a modern Sinbad story or an 
astounding picture of Bottom as a 
circus manager, have not enough 
common judgment to pass a sixth 
grade test ..... All these every 
experienced graduate learns after 
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long trial, but as a raw beginner I 
would have been completely at sea 
without these same principles re- 
membered thankfully from my 
methods course. Thereby I had 
learned two important points: first, 
intensive and persistent drill on 
minimum essentials will erase, at 
least from the center of the picture, 
those errors which brand their per- 
petrators as ignorant; second, that 
kindness to students with a flair 
for literary style demands severity 
in dealing with these rudiments— 
they will recover from the shock of 
a failure for a sentence error, with 
no dulling of that gift which makes 
literary style passible. 


That same careful training which 
made possible any effective teach- 
ing of creative English has been 
even more my salvation in teaching 
interpretive English. Like the 
“Nevermore!” of Poe’s Raven, like 
the persistent ironic alliterations of 
the mechanicals’ verse in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream comes that 
reechoing watchword from. the 
methods course, ‘“‘Make the image 
clear.”’ Presented in the face of 
my experience, it seemed a strange 
warning; to me a new word is a 
challenge which demands answer- 
ing from the context or from no less 
than an unabridged dictionary. 
My first month’s teaching, how- 
ever, brought clanging forth the 
discovery that for the average child 
a new word is like a blind spot in 
the visual area—an analyst from 
without must teach that it is there. 


A few images our children re- 
ceive easily and lovingly. The out- 
of-doors is a kindergarten book to 
them, and they can follow with ut- 
most ease intricate account of the 
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building plans of beavers— a world 
quite foreign to me. But how piti- 
fully poor they are in other images! 
Many of them have never been 
more than a dozen miles from 
home, have never boarded a street 
car or a train, have never spoken 
to a negro or a person of foreign 
birth. They have never heard of 
tides, or of the phosphorescent 
water of the Ancient Mariner, or 
of the Holy Grail. And, thanks to 
the poor teaching in other schools 
whence they have migrated to us, 
there are seniors who speak of the 
modern novel as a product of the 
age of Alfred the Great, of the 
‘“‘marriages and deevorsis of Cleo- 
patra,”’ and of the unique character 
created by James Fenimore Cooper 
as being Evangeline. How cautious- 
ly we must tread to avoid worse 
misconceptions than Ward’s im- 
mortal parody on “The Stag at eve 
who’d drunk his fill where danced 
the moon on Moran’s Grill!”’ This 
knowledge, like that of solid 
ground in creative English, is a vital 
element in all your teaching. It 
has come in one of two ways— 
through your own harrowing experi- 
ence or, far better, through that 
methods course which prevented a 
puerile pilgrim pedagogue from 
stumbling into pitfalls ahead. 

One more gift—an attitude, like- 
wise—has made possible my adapt- 
ing of literature teaching to my 
red-blooded pupils. “There arose 
at length,”’ as the Good Book says, 
a teacher with the courage to say 
that true literature need not be, 
and is not, didactic. If my eighth 
graders choke back un-grown-up 
tears as I read them Evangeline and 
straightway scrawl off longer and 
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sadder epics of their own, I am 
spared the pain of preaching the 
“eternal justice of the Almighty,” 
which stern life will teach them lat- 
er. If the freshmen beg to go for 
a drink as we chant those burning 
stanzas of the Rime, I do not feel 
called upon to dwell further on the 
punishment of the Mariner. And 
if my slowest vocational group 
maintains an almost hypnotic sil- 
ence for five minutes (by the clock) 
after the magnificent conclusion of 
Sohrab and Rustum, I am not obliged 
to tack on the moral that a warrior 
father was punished for his wicked 
life of blood. We are at last per- 
mitted the sweet agony of pure 
emotion, transcending the mundane 
of spheres of analysis. These gifts 
to modern youth come from sane 
methods courses. 


My third question, ‘““How has my 
professional preparation assisted 
me in planning my work”?’’ I have 
already answered in part. To dis- 
cuss it completely would demand 
detailed discussion of all the liter- 
ature courses, with which you are 
all as familiar as I, of all the ad- 
vanced education courses, which 
are hardly within the bourne of 
our discussion, and of practice 
teaching, the student reaction to 
which was presented by Miss Hul- 
man, and the professional reaction 
to which must be given by wiser 
heads than mine. May I add in 
passing to the well-known justifica- 
tions frequently offered for practice 
teaching that it most definitely in 
even mediocre cases seems to do 
two things: it demonstrates the 
value of planning a classroom peri- 
od with a single, well-formulated 
purpose in mind; and it shows in 
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the hands of a skilled critic the pos- 
sibilities for expansion and glori- 
fication of even the humblest unit. 
Attitudes, as mentioned in the 
first division of this talk, and not 
subject matter have proved, to my 
knowledge, the most valuable as- 
pect of my literature courses. Sub- 
ject matter cannot be completed in 
a college course; much of that 
which is learned slips soon and 
must be refurbished, but a keen- 
sighted, intelligent attitude is a per- 
manent and invaluable gift. I shall 
not forget Mrs. Harvey’s gently 
ironical view of the foibles of early 
American authors nor Miss Craw- 
ford’s glowing Browning, nor Miss 
McBeth’s calm shepherding through 
the vales of poetry, a pupil-teacher- 
poetry triangle firmly established 
early in high school days. These 
things are unforgettable; my only 
regret is that my schedule prohibi- 
ted my “going the rounds” of the 
department, necessitating my gain- 
ing other contacts second hand. 
Each course has had a direct and 
immediate relation to my work of 
teaching literature; I cannot recall 
a moment which, in the light even 
of my present experience, has not 
come into use many times over. 


III. Thus far I have endeavored 
to prove that my professional train- 
ing at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege has helped me to obtain a 
teaching position and to maintain 
that position in the light of the 
state course of study, of individual 
and community needs, and of my 
own standards for the enrichment 
of pupil experience. As my final 
contribution (Do you remember the 
old preachers with their ‘Firstly,’ 
“Secondly,” “Thirdly?” This _ is 
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“Thirdly.”’) I should like to offer 
a few suggestions for changes in 
emphasis and additions to our pres- 
ent course. As | begged your clem- 
ency at first, so I beg it again, that 
you may accept at only face value 
the suggestions of one who is very 
young in this important work. 
Turning first to the courses in 
creative English, I should suggest 
a somewhat altered emphasis in 
the courses in written composition 
for English majors. (If I misstate 
aims, the lapse of six years may ac- 
count for discrepancies.) Courses 
111 and 112 are adequate for the 
layman, but not for the prospective 
English teacher. My reasoning is 
this: it is not enough for a teacher 
to be able to perform himself; he 
must have a scientific knowledge of 
the background for such a perform- 
ance. A teacher of physical edu- 
cation not only can perform correc- 
tive exercises; in addition he studies 
kinesiology to learn the wherefores. 
Composition courses for English ma- 
jors should be similarly built; a 
thorough review of fundamentals 
should precede practice in writing. 
Lest you remain unconvinced, let me 
confess—having managed to fool 
you for four years—that I was not 
sure of English parts of speech un- 
til this year, my only solid gram- 
mar foundations being Latin. One 
day while I was taking practice 
teaching I dashed over to the re- 
serve room, pulled a “Wisely Gram- 
mar’’ from the shelves, and studied 
assiduously for fifty minutes! My 
freshmen didn’t discover the hor- 
rible truth, and I never told them. 
Another writing course in which 
a shift of emphasis would aid pros- 
pective teachers is the journalism 
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course, apparently at present de- 
voted almost wholly to the publica- 
tion of the Statesman. The spon- 
sor of a school paper needs to know 
much more—mechanics like head- 
ings, types, and printer’s signs; 
helps like the criticisms and syndi- 
cated news of the National Scho- 
lastic Press Association; and a set 
of standards for news style which 
should be expected of a high school 
product. 

Other creative English courses 
are well planned and invaluable. 
Beyond the public speaking and 
argumentation courses I should sug- 
gest the additional requirement of 
that course which formerly accom- 
panied them — play production. 
Few high school teachers, certain- 
ly few English teachers, long escape 
the business of play producing, 
which is of first-rank importance in 
all small towns. No one knows 
with what trepidation I approached 
my first performance this year. A 
conference into which I inveigled 
Miss Daum last summer, my work 
with pageantry classes, and the 
universal principles of public per- 
formance mastered in piano study 
under Miss Hulman were my saving 
graces. Still the tricks of the trade 
—intricate make-up, lighting, and 
the like—were as formidable as the 
mathematical aspects of astronomy. 
That other young teachers may be 
spared the agony of this ignorance, 
I beg the addition of this course as 
a requirement. 


In the field of interpretive litera- 
ture, it seems to me that we might 
well be more strict in insisting that 
all English miajors study without 
passible substitution the courses 
listed as “required’”’ in the cata- 
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logue. Each is an essential entity 
which brooks no substitution, as the 
following brief survey will show: 
junior college courses include sur- 
veys of the short story and the 
novel, our most fundamental and 
universally read literary types; se- 
nior college courses include drama, 
prose types, poetry types, and 
Shakespeare; each of these courses 
except Shakespeare opens up an 
entirely separate field, and as at 
least one Shakespearean play is 
studied each year beginning with 
the eighth grade, the essential 
value of this course may be taken 
by consent. 

These being granted, I become 
much bolder and suggest the re- 
quirement of three additional cour- 
ses, for each of which I have felt 
a crying need this year. The first 
is the course called Present Day Lit- 
erature. There is an increasing 
trend in anthologies toward the use 
of much modern material. In addi- 
tion, most teachers will discover 
that their wide readers are far 
ahead of them in their reading in 
the modern field. They will be 
called upon constantly to evaluate 
new books of which they have never 
even heard. To keep in step they 
must have the advantage of such 
a course as the one in Present Day 
Literature and then read in every 
spare minute. (If there is such a 
thing. I am reminded of Alice in 
Wonderland, who had to run as 
fast as she could to stand still.) 


The two remaining courses for 
which I have felt a need are the 
Survey of the Field of American 
Literature and the corresponding 
Survey of the Field of English Liter- 
ature. In discussing the state 
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course of study for English I men- 
tioned that the elective twelfth 
year course was to be planned by 
local authorities. The present ten- 
dency seems to be to give at least 
half—in many cases, all— this year 
to a study of the growth of litera- 
ture in the English tongue. This is 
quite frequently preceded by a simi- 
lar, briefer, survey of American 
literature in the eleventh year. 
Such a study of literature as a grow- 
ing idea often collides with bare 
spots left uncovered by the study 
of literary types. It is an entirely 
new aspect of the literary world, 
and demands a study of social cus- 
toms, traditions, and environment 
which is covered by no other cour- 
ses. As long as the survey courses 
are taught in the eleventh and 
twelfth years, direct preparation 
for them is imperative. 

Already I have suggested in- 
creased requirements which would 
make many English majors tremble. 
English, however, has too long been 
accepted as an “easy’’ major for 
anyone who could read a primer. 
There is no reason why we should 
not hold our standards as high as 
the importance of our subject de- 
mands; to do less is to be unworthy. 

May I therefore add briefly two 
more suggestions? 

Recent years have demonstrated a 
tendency toward decreasing study 
of foreign languages in secondary 
schools. I do not attempt to evalu- 
ate this tendency, but I do know 
that the lack of knowledge of any 
foreign roots, prefixes, and suffixes 
is a Gargantuan handicap to word 
study. What pupils do not have, 
the teacher must supply. It. there- 
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fore follows that teachers of Eng- 
lish must have an adequate back- 
ground in foreign languages to eluci- 
date shades of meaning and appar- 
ently ‘“‘queer’’ spellings. Whether 
this should be done by a course in 
general language or by actual study 
of Latin, French, and German I am 
unable to decide. I trust that the 
discussion group will be able to sug- 
gest more definite ways and means. 

Last, because nearest to my 
heart, is a suggested course which 
may have to wait several years be- 
fore coming into being. Taught by 
a person with versatile appreciation 
it would be of value to every stu- 
dent who desires fullness of culture 
> ae All art—literary, pictorial, 
and musical — has grown from 
man’s finer moments, when the es- 
thetic sensations of beauty and an 
overflow of emotion transcend mere 
bestial needs. As these arts are the 
products of the same feelings, how- 
ever diversified their expression, 
they have grown up together, from 
the first wide-eyed tales of the 
chase and the tom-tom, the dance, 
and the drawings which celebrated 
it. History of any art sheds light 
on the others; ballads are related to 
music, music to the dance, the 
dance to the drama, and drama to 
its pictorial presentation. What 
could be a more desirable epitome 
of all the arts than a course design- 
ed to survey the growth of man’s 


esthetic and emotional expression? 
Do we aim too high? Rather may 
may we jusitfy our star-high aims 
by Browning’s exalted creed— 
‘““__tis not what man does which ex- 
alts him, but what man would do!”’ 


Discussion led by EvA T. MARTIN, Instructor of English, Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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I wish to say at the outset that 
I have come to this conference 
much more in the spirit of a learn- 
er than ateacher. Those of us who 
are engaged in college teaching 
need, I am sure, much more contact 
with high school teachers and high 
school problems than we have. 
There has been, in my judgment, 
far too much criticism of the lower 
school levels by the higher. It is 
easy to say with complacence that 
college work in English could be 
made more effective if the preced- 
ing high school work had been 
more adequately done. It is far 
less easy to make our college Eng- 
lish instruction so sound that the 
teachers trained by us shall return 
to grade schools and high schools 
competent to secure excellent re- 
sults. We are involved in a circle 
here in which every part is depend- 
ent upon every other part and in 
which success or failure at any 
point affects the whole. The value 
of a conference like the present 
one, where problems of mutual in- 
terest to all grades of instruction 
are discussed, seems self-evident. 

Without question, one of the 
most important duties for every 
English teacher is to provide ade- 
quate instruction in good writing. 
It is true that many students enter 
college, writing less well than they 
should; that they go through col- 


lege after having received training 
in Freshman English Composition, 
writing less well than they should; 
and that they go out into their later 
life activities, still writing less well 
than they should. It is true, I fear, 
that the United States, as a whole, 
manifests less national pride in 
speaking and writing than cultivat- 
ed European countries. Yet much 
time and money are devoted in our 
whole school system to this ques- 
tion. Not only has the problem 
been attacked directly in English 
classes, but intelligent efforts have 
been made toward cooperative en- 
deavor among various departments 
to effect improvement in English. 
It has been realized that a two or 
three hour course in Freshman Eng- 
lish Composition, for example, can 
not offset the influence of years of 
bad habits in writing and speaking. 
If the time could ever come at 
which a student would realize in 
fact that he would be at a disad- 
vantage in a class of another sub- 
ject if his English were defective, 
an immense gain would have been 
made. Yet it is not easy to bring 
about a really practical plan of co- 
operation. Teachers in depart- 
ments outside of English may not 
be interested in reporting the stu- 
dents who are deficient in English 
or in trying to correct the difficulty 
themselves. And, when such de- 
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partments report students to an al- 
ready harassed and over-worked 
English faculty, no sufficient remedi- 
al measures are taken. Standing com- 
mittees on written and spoken Eng- 
lish have seldom proved entirely 
adequate to their important func- 
‘tion. The problem, then, really re- 
mains before us for solution, and, 
in the attempt toward its solution, 
we English teachers must summon 
all the alertness and intelligence 
in our power. 

It would be of real value, I be- 
lieve, if, in some way, our students 
could be made to feel that English 
Composition is not merely an arti- 
ficial academic requirement, but is 
a vitally important matter affecting 
all types of other activity. The ap- 
pellaton of “comma hounds” 
which some of our students applied 
to our teachers of composition at 
Indiana University some years ago 
is an index, perhaps, of a rather 
prevalent student attitude toward 
the college requirement in English 
Composition. After we English 
teachers have taken to heart what- 
ever legitimate criticism this title 
of “comma hounds” implies, how 
can we make our students feel that 
instruction in English Composition 
has intrinsic importance? 


We have inaugurated at Indiana 
University this year a new plan for 
English Composition, which I take 
the liberty of describing briefly, be- 
cause this system will reach its best 
success only if the high schools 
which find it natural to send stu- 
dents to us should feel it to be good 
enough to wish to cooperate with 
it. The plan is based upon the idea 
that the new emphasis in education 
upon achievement is especially im- 
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portant in English Composition. It 
seems to us who have developed 
the idea that no amount of credit 
in composition will atone for the 
inability to use English effectively, 
and, conversely, that those who al- 
ready use English well should have 
the opportunity to earn credit in 
some other way, should they desire. 
The text of the new requirement 
is as follows: 

“English Composition. Every 
student must demonstrate his abili- 
ty to use correct, clear, and effec- 
tive English. Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores who are able to show this 
ability through an examination at 
the beginning of the college year 
will not be required to take work 
in English Composition. Similar 
examinations will be offered at the 
end of each semester. In order to 
afford opportunity for adequate 
training in Composition, three se- 
mesters of course work are provid- 
ed, two in the Freshman year and 
one in the Sophomore year. Stu- 
dents who receive grades of A, B, or 
C at the end of the third semester 
of the course will not be required 
to continue in English Composition. 
Otherwise they shall remain in 
Composition classes without further 
credit until their use of English 
satisfies the Department. 


“All students in the College of 
Arts and Sciences will be given, in 
addition, at the beginning of the 
Junior year, an examination to test 
their ability to use good English. 
Those unable to demonstrate such 
ability will be required to do fur- 
ther course work without credit. 
No student will be granted the A.B. 
degree until he has passed this Jun- 
ior examination in English Compo- 
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sition. Students entering later in 
the Junior year and incoming Sen- 
iors will be given a similar exam- 
ination.” 

The examination given candi- 
dates for exemption consists of two 
parts: the first, a consideration of 
diction, grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation; the second, the writ- 
ing of a theme of some length. The 
student is free to take both parts 
of the examination. Should he be 
successful in the first part only, he 
could secure exemption § simply 
from the first semester’s work. Last 
September, out of approximately 
900 students enrolled in Composi- 
tion, 530 took the exemption exami- 
nation, 230 of whom tried its sec- 
ond part. From the latter number, 
28 were granted total exemption, 
9 were exempted from the second 
semester’s work, and 62 from the 
first semester’s work. At the close 
of January, 24 students were ex- 
empted from further work in 
Composition and 12 were placed in 
the third semester’s work. From 
the new students entering in Feb- 
ruary, 11 were granted total exemp- 
tion and 3 were exempted from the 
second semester’s work. 


Here then is a definite objective 
for high school students and teach- 
ers to work toward, and we are 
hoping that this new method will 
enable us to articulate our college 
work in English Composition more 
closely into that of the high schools. 
I should add that we provide elec- 
tive courses in composition for each 
of the four years of the college 
course. We were interested to see 
that there were enough selections 
to make a good-sized voluntary 
Freshman section this year. In- 
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deed, the new method will, I trust, 
make the whole course take on 
more of the atmosphere of an elec- 
tive subject, so that our teachers 
will feel prompted to incorporate 
into the necessary mechanical fea- 
tures of the work certain literary 
and cultural values, in order that 
the students may be desirous of 
coming back to the department for 
further work. 

For courses in literature I ob- 
serve that such topics as the follow- 
ing are frequently discussed: (1) 
study of the curricula of high 
school and college and to prevent 
duplication and overlapping; (2) 
importance of modern and popu- 
lar books as a means of awakening 
and maintaining interest. To these 
questions, as separate topics, I shall 
devote only a few words, as I hope 
to introduce other questions which 
for our purpose seem to me more 
fundamental and vital. 


I fully recognize that there is 
important work needed on the 
correlation of the whole college 
course with that of the high school. 
Yet it would be wrong to assume 
that the same pieces of literature 
should never be read in high school 
and college. The really great clas- 
sics do not yield their secrets quick- 
ly and need to be read and read 
again, studied and studied again. 
A friend once expressed surprise 
to James Russell Lowell that he 
should still be reading Dante in his 
old age. Lowell replied that he was 
of course, still readng Dante. The 
greatest writers demand Itfe-long 
study. I know of a Bloomington 
high school student who has this 
year, in preparation for some re- 
quired essays, voluntarily read sev- 
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eral long and important pieces of 
literature. It is obvious that these 
same things should be read again 
at more leisure and studied in 
greater detail at a later time. 
Meanwhile an important first im- 
pression has been made and a basis 
laid for more intensive later study. 


As to the second and third points, 
I may say with Matthew Arnold 
that “the date of an action, then, 
signifies nothing: the action itself, 
its selection, and construction, this 
is what is all-important.” It is pos- 
sible for a teacher to present an im- 
portant old piece of literature in a 
dull way which does not help the stu- 
dent to appreciate its essential merit. 
In contrast, a modern classic may be 
skillfully taught in a way to con- 
nect it with significant work of the 
past. Again, the early classic may 
be so vitally presented by a teach- 
er that it seems to the student as 
fresh and significant as any book 
of the hour could be. So, finally, 
the mere modernity of a book can 
not safeguard it from being pre- 
sented by a teacher as a detached, 
provincial, and, consequently, in- 
significant writing. In this connec- 
tion, however, I shall allow myself 
to say that I believe that it is the 
duty of us teachers to use the class- 
room primarily to present literature 
of permanent value, which would 
not necessarily find place in the stu- 
dent’s own environment. Pericles’ 
Funeral Oration delivered over the 
young men who fell in the Pelopon- 
nesian War needs only to be ade- 
quately interpreted by a teacher to 
impress a student as noble in sub- 
ject-matter and dignified and beau- 
tifulin form. Its ideas—the impor- 
tance of a tradition for greatness 
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in a nation; the possibility that a 
country may win victory in a war 
after having spent most of its time 
in peace pursuing the arts of peace 
rather than employing a spy system 
and following a too stern military re- 
gime when there is no immediate na- 
tional peril; the final and only safe 
defence of a nation being the love 
of her citizens for her—are the 
very ideas which are engaging the 
attention of a large part of our pub- 
lic today. Yet there is advantage, 
if these ideas are to be introduced, 
in a medium of such permanent 
value and beauty as Pericles’ Ora- 
tion. Yet it is not primarily for 
the introduction of the old classic 
which is applicable to modern 
thought or conditions for which I 
plead. It is rather that our chief 
aim be to acquaint our students 
with literature of high excellence. 
They will need no stimulation from 
us to seek the average, the ephem- 
eral, or the poor. 


I wish to stress four ideas as we 
consider the problem of teaching 
literature. In the first place, it 
should be our aim always, I be- 
lieve, to blend discipline with de- 
light. I deplore the traditional 
idea that courses in composition are 
difficult but dull, and that courses 
in literature are delightful but 
proverbially easy. A course in 
composition is probably the closest 
of all our English work to the cre- 
ative process itself. It should not, 
then, be dull or uninspired. Least 
of all should it seem inartistic and 
divorced from literary study. So 
also the study of literature may, I 
am sure, be made solid without 
weighting it with tasks which seem 
irrelevant and unimportant to the 
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student. If the literature selected 
for study be of real value, the tasks 
of understanding its nicety of lan- 
guage, of interpreting its thought, 
and of connecting it properly to the 
related wholes of which it is a part, 
will certainly be ample to engage 
a student’s best efforts. I find my- 
self wishing that one type of disci- 
pline might be more widely prac- 
tised in high school, since it is dif- 
ficult to get our college students 
to do it well. I refer to the writing 
of original critical essays. It is not 
easy to induce students to do more 
than bring in digests or imitations 
of published biographies or critic- 
isms. To write one’s views of good 
literature in a way which would 
help another to appreciate this lit- 
erature and not to befog it or de- 
mean it in such a person’s eyes is 
to do an important thing and to ac- 
quire an important power. 


In the second place, we teachers 
should, I believe, perfect our abili- 
ty to relate the detached pieces of 
literature which we teach to the 
larger wholes of which they must 
form organic ‘parts. Lycidas may 
be studied as if it were an isolated 
incident in Milton’s literary career. 
So considered, the teacher’s and 
student’s duty toward it are ful- 
filled when its occasion is known, 
its meaning understood, its mytho- 
logical allusions explained, its fe- 
licity of expression commented up- 
on. Better would it be, it seems to 
me, to add to these useful exer- 
cises in detail some study of the 
Elegy as a type. A study of the 
pastoral elegies of Theocritus, the 
proto-type of the form, would then 
be necessary. About this elegy such 
obvious analogues in English Liter- 
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ature as Tennyson’s In Memoriam, 
Shelley’s Adonais, Arnold’s Thyr- 
sis, or even William Allen White’s 
Mary White might be grouped. The 
characteristics necessary to the type 
itself and those which are peculiar 
to one author or period may thus 
be discriminated. Comparisons are 
made and relationships established 
which add much to a study of Ly- 
cidas which considers it merely as 
a separate poem. So, in a study of 
the Merchant of Venice, in addition 
to specific examination of character 
analysis, plot construction, details of 
language, et cetera, larger sub- 
jects should, I believe, be sought. 
The imagination of the _ student 
might be stimulated to grasp the 
idea of the glory and opulence of 
the Venice of which Shakespeare 
wrote, to consider the theme of 
Jewish-Christian animosity in his- 
tory and literature, or the relation 
of the form of comedy here used 
to other somewhat different forms. 
Or, finally, a larger objective for 
the study of Macbeth may be set 
than such study of details as time 
seems to afford. What is a tragedy? 
Is Aristotle’s conception of tragedy 
an adequate one? Is it relevant to 


Shakespeare’s tragedies and _ to 
those of our day? How do famous 
Greek tragedies compare with 


those conceived by Shakespeare or 
those composed in modern times? 
These and other questions at once 
suggest themselves, as one tries to 
place Macbeth adequately in the 
larger circle of its ultimate relation- 
ships. At this point I anticipate the 
criticism that I, after the fashion of 
a university professor, am talking 
to the lower schools in terms of the 


higher, that the high schools will 
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not have libraries adequate to the 
things which I ask, and that the 
teachers will not have training suf- 
ficient for the purpose. But I sin- 
cerely believe that I am not advo- 
cating a Utopian scheme. Some- 
thing of what I suggest may be 
done at each stage of the study of 
English literature. It is of great 
importance, as I see it, that the 
large possibilities for study of any 
particular piece be revealed early, 
although it might take years for 
even their approximate consumma- 
tion. A high school student who has 
seen these possibilities will not then 
say to his college teacher in tones 
of weariness as he sees a familiar 
title in his English lesson, “‘I read 
that play in high school,” or “I 
studied comedy in high school.” 
He will know that the possibilities 
for future study are very great. 
Ruskin describes, with the enthusi- 
asm which he knew so well how to 
summon, the emotions he experi- 
enced as he had his first continental 
journey, saw Switzerland, the Alps, 
and Lake Geneva for the first time, 
entered Italy through the grandest 
pass in the mountains, and came to 
Lake Como and Milan in full sum- 
mertime. His interest in the new 
things which he saw was enhanced 
by a taste prepared in advance. He 
knew Italy through Turner’s pic- 
tures in Roger’s poem Italy... He 
knew it through the pictures of 
Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci. He 
knew it, in a measure, through the 
plays of Shakespeare, and imagin- 
ed that the places he saw were “like 
Portia’s villa and Juliet’s palace.” 
The college freshman may find col- 
lege new and wonderful at the 


same time that he sees there the 


he reads. 


further development of subjects to 
which he has been already initiated 
in high school. The method of 
study which [I am attempting to 
describe would settle the problem, 
previously mentioned, of choosing 
between old books and new, be- 
cause a study of either may lead 
to a study of the other. This 
‘cyclic’ method of study, where, 
from any given starting point, one 
is led out to an ideal circumference 
of general ideas is certain to carry 
the student to useful ends, for, as 
Browning’s Paracelsus says when 
he starts on his quest for know- 
ledge, 

“. . « When, quailing at the mighty range 
Of secret truths which yearn for birth, I 

haste 

To contemplate undazzled some one truth, 
Its bearings and effects alone—at once 


What was a speck expands into a star, 
Asking a life to spend exploring thus.” 


In the third place, I am con- 
vinced that the most critical read- 
ing possible should be cultivated 
for every stage of the student’s ex- 
perience. I assume that our pres- 
ence here as English teachers im- 
plies that we believe that critics 
and teachers may add to the ser- 
vice rendered by poets. It is pos- 
sible to grow into a measure of ap- 
preciation of the inspired work of 
great authors, or our profession 
loses much of its point. One need 
not be the victim of the latest book 
which he has read. He knows 
other books with which to compare 
it. He employs some canons of 
criticism by which to evaluate what 
As he matures in judg- 


ment, he will, with added enthusi- 
asm and conviction, speak of the 
greatest literature which he knows 
and will seek to spread its influence. 
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No stage in the life of the reader 


is too early to attempt to begin this 
critical process. By staying in the 
presence of books believed to be 
great, by acquanting one’s self with 
the important principles of respect- 
ed critics, and by thinking as 
earnestly as one can about the 
value of what one reads, every one 
will, I am sure, acquire some criti- 
cal power. The “central standard”’ 
of real excellence should be sought 
early and pursued through life. A 
pleasant but desultory habit of 
reading is not difficult to acquire. A 
discriminating critical manner may 
be attained, and its rewards are 
equal to the labor necessary for 
the task. 


In the fourth place, we may, in 
humility, in this friendly group of 
ourselves, face the special oppor- 
tunities which are ours as teachers 
of the humanities. Matthew Ar- 
nold in his Literature and Science, 
after having paid high tribute to 
the scientific attitude, after having 
shown that the field of literature 
may not yield its full significance 
without drawing on the realm of 
science, declares that there is a 
fundamental desire in men “that 
good should be forever present to 
them,—which acts in us when we 
feel the impulse for relating our 
knowledge to our sense for conduct 
and to our sense for beauty.” He 
calls “instrument knowledges” those 
which “‘cannot be made to directly 
serve the instinct in question, can- 
not be directly related to the sense 
for beauty, to the sense for con- 
duct.’”” Woodrow Wilson and other 
wise men have pointed out that 


character is, after all, a by-product, 
that it is not attained directly but 
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is acquired by doing various things 
well. Good character may be at- 
tained by the honest mastery of al- 
gebra, chemistry, or astronomy, 
Yet after this important fact is 
recognized, we have the right to 
feel that our subject has peculiar 
possibilities for relating our know. 
ledge to “the sense for beauty, to 
the sense for conduct.” If we deal 
at all adequately with the subject 
matter which confronts us daily 
with our students we shall appeal 
to these higher instincts. Our at- 
titudes toward these matters of 
beauty and conduct are of the ut- 
most importance. If the hope of 
the world lies in the state of mind 
of its citizens, we have a rather 
special responsibility in helping to 
make that state of mind what it 
should be. To this high trust no 
one of us would willingly, I think, 
prove false. 


And now, as a conclusion to this 
talk, in which I have made the plea 
that we learn to train ourselves and 
our students by good writing and 
by good speaking, by blending 
discipline with delight, by happily 
connecting single pieces of litera- 
ture with the wholes of which they 
form a part, by trying to develop a 
critical spirit within ourselves and 
our students, and by seeking to re- 
late our special knowledge to the 
“sense for beauty” and “the sense 
for conduct” I wish to read a part 
of a poem once read before the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of Tufts Col- 
lege by its author, Dwight M. 
Hodge: 


Libraries, tomes, we may command 
Through him who wields the Midas-hand. 
Who would command the sages may; 
But who shall give us the desire 

To light a torch at wisdom’s fire? 
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The dregs of all the nations here 
May seethe and fuse for many a year 
In this dull mass of commonness; 
Yet by-and-by, to earth’s surprise, 
Another type may crystallize. 


So, mad the rush and fierce the game, 
Till time shall this rude instinct tame, 
And men a deeper need discern, 

And burn to spend themselves to give 
Diviner joys to all that live. 


A remnant is our hope—elect, 

Distinct, high-minded, circumspect, 

With grace and power to lead, and turn 
Ambition’s self to grander goals, 
Unsought, unknown of meaner souls, 


And of that remnant, sane and sound, 
For ever be the Scholar found! 

No single good his vision fills; 

Nor his the need all strength to spend 
Toward one self-seeking, vulgar end. 
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How shall this common mass be led, 
Made wistful after more than bread, 
Shown the true sense of all its ills; 
How shall the larger vision come, 

If learning’s oracles be dumb? 


’Tis ours, O brothers, to begin 

To bring a new republic in, 

To make the noblest autocrat; 

To win new love for art and song; 
To show the gentlest may be strong; 


To make a knighthood of great souls, 
Whom honor’s finer sense controls— 
No petty priests of small reforms, 
But men who know the one deep need 
Of larger life with grander deed; 


To find new ways to Arcady, 

Though men deny such land may be; 
To all that kindles, all that warms, 
To all who dream, and all who sing, 
To give a royal welcoming. 


Discussion led by Mary C. Pavey, Head, Department of English, Ball 
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Topic: WHAT THE COLLEGE MAY GAIN FROM THE ITINERANT 
TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


IMPORTANCE IN METHOD OF TEACHING 


MARY BEEMAN 
Head, Department of Home Economics, Ball State Teachers College 


As I read over the theme of the 
program for this hour and the topic 
assigned to me, it seemed to imply 
a discussion of the relationship be- 
tween the college program in meth- 
ods for training teachers and the 
follow-up work of the _ itinerant 
teacher trainer with emphasis upon 
the returns to the training institu- 
tion. 

“Teacher-training rather tends 
to make supervision more effective 
than to eliminate the need for it,” 


expresses, in my opinion, the basic 
relationship between the college 
program for training teachers and 
the supervision of the visiting teach- 
er. 

It goes without saying that sup- 
ervision involves a cooperative 
undertaking and the teachers who 
are trained the best will receive the 
most help from the supervisor. The 
sociologist tells us that the family 
pattern that is set for the child is 
the one the child will reproduce in 
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his own home. An environment of 
quarrelling and unhappiness in the 
parent home will be reproduced in 
the home of the child as quickly as 
a well adjusted home results from 
a stable family pattern. In like 
manner the better the pattern we 
can set for the student in his meth- 
ods courses and the student teach- 
ing program while in college the 
more effective teaching will result. 

Every teacher trainer feels keen- 
ly the need for having her work 
evaluated in her’ product—the 
teacher—by some one who knows 
good teaching and whose reaction 
will be significant and constructive. 
To do this the methods teacher and 
supervisor must be in agreement 
on the goals of home economics 
teaching and the means for reach- 
ing these goals. With this common 
understanding the trainer in the 
field can bring to the college teach- 
er of methods a reflection of her 
own teaching. 

Mrs. Ringle has brought to us 
many constructive helps in person 
and through her reports. One il- 
lustration will serve to show you 
what I have,been trying to say. A 
weakness that has been very ap- 
parent among the teachers she has 
visited has been a right use of text- 
books. Immediately I began to 
analyze the way in which we have 
taught the use of texts and 1 won- 
der if the pattern set for their use 


in college is not copied by our pro- 
duct. 

We attempt to expose our stu- 
dents to a variety of methods suit- 
able for teaching home economics. 
More time and attention is given 
the problem method than any other 
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one and yet problem teaching good 
or bad appears difficult to find in 
the field. And so we might go on 
enumerating weaknesses and some 
good characteristics of the work of 
our product which serves to show 
us where our teaching needs 
strengthening. 

One thing our intermediary has 
not reported in reference to our 
own graduates is teaching from col- 
lege notebooks. I hope that is in 
part because of the use made of 
them in our teaching. In the past 
we have been so eager to have stu- 
dents write down facts and fill up 
notebooks that they have not had 
time to see their value or to apply 
them. The notebook today is used 
as a means to the end and not the 
end. 

Mrs. Ringle, in speaking direct- 
ly to the prospective teachers, in 
one or two class periods has been 
very helpful in presenting to them 
conditions as she finds them and thus 
helps to prepare them for some of 
the things they may expect. 

I am not trying to offer excuses 
for my mistakes but I do wonder if 
the students who leave our colleges 
are not the product of all the forces 
that have been at work upon them 
and the standards set for them have 
been so far beyond what they face 
in the real situation that they lose 
their enthusiasm and fail to go on 
developing as we had expected. It 
is just here that the itinerant teach- 


er trainer, who understands the 
teachers difficulties, carries on the 
training begun in college and is 
able to stimulate new interests and 
kindle the assurance that growth 
is possible and may be continuous. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Vocational Building, Third Floor, Room 1 


IvVAH RHYAN, 
Teachers College, Presiding 


Topic: 


Head, Department of Home Economics, Indiana State 


HOW THE TEACHER AND ADMINISTRATOR MAY PROFIT 


BY THE ITINERANT TEACHER-TRAINING PROGRAM 


ADMINISTRATIVE COOPERATION 


AGNES V. WATSON 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Education, Indianapolis, Indiana 


The scope of the state super- 
vision of vocational home econom- 
ics education includes three large 
fields of activity, namely: 

1. Improvement of teachers in 
service. 

2. Inspection (approval of pro- 
grams of vocational home econom- 
ics education). 

8. Promotion of new programs of 
vocational home economics educa- 
tion. 

These fields of vocational teacher 
training and supervision overlap 
somewhat, but through the ‘‘Mem- 
orandums of Understanding” be- 
tween the Division of Vocational 
Education of the State Department 
of Public Instruction and each of 
the four state institutions employ- 
ing an itinerant teacher-trainer in 
home economics education, the re- 
lationships between each of these 
institutions and the state division 
of vocational education are clearly 
explained. 

The state supervisory group con- 
sisting of the four itinerant teacher- 
trainers and the state supervisor 
of home economics education has 
had as its major objective the im- 
proving and promoting of home ec- 
onomics education in our state. 

The field of activity upon which 
the itinerant teacher-trainers have 
concentrated their efforts has been 


the improvement of teachers in ser- 
vice. The combined efforts of the 
group in field work have been in- 
dicated in the following lines of 
endeavor: 

1. To promote a broader home 
economics program of studies. 

2. To help teachers to be able 
to interpret their home economics 
program to their administrators. 

3. To assist administrators in 
their supervision of the home econ- 
omics teacher, i.e., to help them 
evaluate methods used in home ec- 
onomics. 

4. To give assistance to the school 
administrators in planning pro- 
grams of study that will include a 
satisfactory home economics cur- 
riculum. 

The field of inspection of a quan- 
titative nature is the function of the 
state supervisor of home economics 
and has to do with determining 
whether local schools or classes 
meet the terms of the state plan for 
vocational education. The cooper- 
ation of the schoo! officials with the 
state department has been very 
favorable in this respect. It has 
been gratifying to have throughout 
the year the consistent cooperation 
of the itinerant teacher-trainers in 
helping school administrators and 
teachers make the adjustment in 
their programs that were needed 
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to improve the quality of instruc- 
tion. 

The phases of promotional work 
which_ are considered legitimate 
functions to the itinerant teacher- 
trainers have been: 

1. To extend supervision to coun- 
ties having vocational departments 
through contacting the county sup- 
erintendent in such counties. 

2. To extend supervision in non- 
vocational counties where county 
superintendents wish help in 
strengthening and enlarging their 
home economics program. (These 
contacts have been made by letter 
or personal call upon entering the 
county.) 

The results of this cooperative 
program of supervision of home 
economics in Indiana cannot be 
foretold at this time. There are, 
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however, indications of an enlarged 
program of home economics 
through the proposed. establish- 
ment of a good number of voca- 
tional home economics departments 
in sections of our state where the 
need of an enriched home-making 
program has been felt by the schoo] 
officials. 

The guiding principle which rep- 
resents the pooled agreement of 
the supervisory group is that of ex- 
tending and enriching our present 
program so that it may attract the 
greatest possible number of girls 
of high school age. We feel en- 
couraged in our efforts toward en- 
larging the program because of the 
increased interest on the part of 
school administrators of the value 
of home economics, in the school 
curriculum. 


IOME ECONOMICS PROGRAM ENRICHMENT 
ELIZABETH STEVENSON 


liinerant Teacher, Indiana University 


Administrators and home econ- 
omics educators everywhere are be- 
coming alert to the need of focus- 
ing educational attention upon 
home problems. Everywhere eco- 
nomic and physical distress and 
critical personal problems are chal- 
lenging us, and in a remarkable 
manner home economics teachers 
are reaching out to meet these in- 
dividual, school, and community 
needs. 

Unfortunately, however, in the 
minds of many people home eco- 
nomics still means cooking and sew- 
ing for the few girls, frequent ban- 
quets, costumes for plays. These 
have their place, but thoughtful 
people interested in revaluating 


home economics education are plac- 
ing them in the curriculum in the 
proper relation to larger needs and 
resultant changing objectives. 

What are some of these objec- 
tives and how are they being met? 

Three pertinent ones which bear 
out home economics aims are: 

1. To discover fundamental val- 
ues in home living under the pres- 
ent changing social conditions, and 
to help all young people to build 
attitudes and develop appreciations 
which will aid them in social and 
family adjustments. 

2. To plan in the new general cur- 
riculum a more specific and organ- 
ized education for home living for 
boys and girls alike. 
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8 To revaluate vocational home- 
making courses to make them more 
effcient in the light of changing 
home conditions. 

By recognizing that the junior 
high school child is physically ac- 
tive and directing activities toward 
suitable aims the home economics 
eurriculum has a splendid oppor- 
tunity to help the pupils acquire 
useful habits through such units as: 
the care and selection of furnish- 
ings for the girl’s own room; the 
selection and preparation of food; 
assisting with the care of young 
children; selection and construction 
of clothing. 

The effect of junior high school 
home economics should be to make 
pupils realize the possibilities of ad- 
vanced courses, rather than sur- 
feiting them, developing at the 
same time judgments and working 
knowledges in those units studied 
for the benefit of the very large 
group who leave school at this 
period. In the senior high school 
home economics should be offered 
for general education, dealing with 
problems which are vital to the in- 
dividual, such as those of personal 
appearance, and problems of liv- 
ing and health, thus helping boys 
and girls “‘find’’ themselves. 

The idea of teaching boys some 
of the aspects of home making and 
family life has been gaining more 
and more attention for the last five 
to ten years. The increase in elec- 
tion of the subject has resulted in 
many cities in the extension beyond 
the original foods preparation and 
nutrition units to include such top- 
ics as: selection, care, and repair 
of clothing; financing the modern 
family, problems in home living, et 


cetera. The last named course is 
being offered on the forum plan to 
senior high boys and girls in Phila- 
delphia, and the 1932 spring term 
found 450 boys of the same city en- 
rolled in elective foods and nutri- 
tion courses. Similar reports come 
from all types and sizes of schools 
throughout the country with accom- 
panying expressions of serious in- 
terest on the part of those taking 
the subject. In vocational home 
making courses the immediate need 
is for clear cut, progressively plan- 
ned units, which guard against un- 
wise repetition in processes and 
units in order to make the maxi- 
mum use of the student’s time. Ad- 
ministrators should check courses 
carefully to check home economics 
contributions against those offered 
in other branches of study to avoid 
overlapping. 

These changes in emphasis do 
not mean the elimination of sub- 
jects, but the teaching of them in a 
broader way by more challenging 
methods which shall teach the chil- 
dren how to think. For example, 
a shift from the mechanical to the 
economic and managerial aspects 
of problems whether they be in the 
field of foods, clothing, or the house. 
A stressing of the “art” in dress 
and the pleasure to be had in guid- 
ing little children are proving to be 
of fascinating interest. 

In a recent article in the Journal 
of Home Economics, Miss Helen 
Goodspeed gives an excellent sur- 
vey of many of these trends, in 
which she sums up the value of the 
enriched home economics program 
thus: 


““At its best, the home economics 
department is a service department 
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in the school, service in its broadest 
sense offering a social environment 
and such subject matters as are 
well adapted to the development of 
habits of right living. This calls 
for a flexible program which may 
be adapted to changing social con- 
ditions, changing family conditions, 
and changing school conditions; 


ee 


and which shall be presented with 
an understanding of the way in 


which it may best be woven into the 
pattern of everyday life.” 

This is the challenge which ad- 
ministrators and teachers’ must 
meet in reorganizing and enriching 
the program. 


ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT MATTER AND MATERIALS 
MARIE P. RINGLE 
Itinerant Teacher, Ball State Teachers College 


During the past seven months 
much help has been given school 
administrators and teachers by the 
itinerant teacher trainers’ with 
problems arising in the organiza- 
tion of subject matter and materi- 
als. A school administrator usually 
feels that he knows less about what 
should go into the home economics 
curriculum than in any other part 
of the school program. He there- 
fore either plans for the traditional 
cooking and sewing courses or 
leaves it entirely to the home eco- 
nomics teacher and often with the 
suggestion that those were the 
courses that had been given. 

We would expect the home eco- 
nomics teacher to organize the sub- 
ject matter and material in a way 
that would give a well rounded 
home economics program arranged 
in good sequence. In some schools 
this is done but in many of them we 
find that apparently little attention 
has been given to the planning of 
the work. 

In the vocational school the units 
to be given and the sequence in 
which they are given is worked out 
by the state department. This plan 
with a few adjustments which are 
necessary for individual situations 


is being used in the vocational 
schools. It is in the non-vocationa] 
school and especially in the very 
small high school and in the 
seventh and eighth grades that 
much help is needed. In a great 
many of these schools the home 
economics teacher has a major in 
some other field of work and is 
teaching home economics on a per- 
mit. She realizes that she is not 
prepared and is very grateful for 
any help or suggestions. Just re- 
cently I have had several teachers 
say to me when I have had op- 
portunity to visit them for the first 
time that it was so nice to know 
that there was some one who was 
interested and would help them 
plan their work. These teachers 
have had so few courses in home 
economics and have not had any 
course in methods of teaching home 
economics and are very much hand- 
icapped. There is so much that 
can be done there by the itinerant 
teacher trainer. 

When a school is visited a check 
is made on the work being given in 
home economics in the junior high 
school as well as in the senior high 
school. I find repeatedly that when 
I ask something about the new 
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course of study for seventh and 
eighth grades I am answered in this 
way, “We give sewing in the 
seventh and cooking in the eighth 
grade” or “We give sewing one se- 
mester and cooking one semester 
each year.”” When I receive such 
an answer as that I usually tell how 
the course was developed in an ef- 
fort to meet the needs of the 
seventh and eighth grade girl. I 
find that school administrators and 
some teachers are very grateful for 
this information and the principal 
and superintendent usually ask that 
I talk with the teacher and explain 
the course to her. 

County superintendents have ask- 
ed that I meet all of their teachers 
in a group and go over the work 
with them. 


I am sure I am a bit persistent 
sometimes when I keep on talking 
until I have given many of the de- 
tails in regard to the work but 
when principals and_ superinten- 
dents are interested and seem grate- 
ful for the information it is worth 
while. I think perhaps that a big 
part of our job as itinerant teacher 
trainers is to give help in organiz- 
ing subject matter and materials so 
that girls are being trained for the 
job of home-making rather than to 
be cooks and seamstresses only. 

In the vocational high school if 
the plan set up by the state depart- 
ment is followed very little difficul- 
ty is encountered. If on the other 
hand too many adjustments are 
made to meet the needs of the in- 
dividual school it is sometimes con- 
fusing. In some schools a two year 
program is given with the freshman 
and sophomore work given on alter- 
nating years. In other schools a 


three year program is given with 
the second and third years alternat- 
ing. It is in gjtuations like these 
that the principal and teacher need 
help in organizing the work. With 
teachers changing positions quite 
frequently it leaves to the principal 
the responsibility of knowing what 
units of work should be given. I 
have spent much time in some 
schools where the program has 
been badly mixed in helping the 
principal get it worked out as it 
should be. 


In one school a four year program 
is given, with the freshman and 
sophomore years alternating and 
the junior and senior years alternat- 
ing. I found that some girls had 
taken junior subjects when they 
were freshmen and this had upset 
the entire program and caused 
much difficulty in getting it straight- 
ened out so that the complete pro- 
gram would run smoothly and still 
take care of those girls. I worked 
with the principal for at least two 
hours checking over the work that 
had been given and finally setting up 
a plan including the organization of 
courses for each year’s work which 
should run along smoothly year 
after year if followed as set up. The 
home economics teacher was a be- 
ginning teacher and had not been 
able to help in straightening out the 
situation. The principal had wor- 
ried about it all last year and this. 
When I left him he said he couldn’t 
see any posisble flaw in the plan I 
had worked out but it had bothered 
him for so long that he could scarce- 
ly believe that he did now have a 
plan that would work. He said he 
was going to check it over again 
and I haven’t heard from him so 
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I suppose he found that it was ail 
right. Anyway I was quite sure in 
my own mind that it was right. 

It often happens that there is so 
much help to be given and so many 
questions to be answered that there 
is little time left to give any help 
in method of teaching which is one 
of the main objectives of the teach- 
er training program. 


ECONOMIC PROCEDURE 
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I would like to repeat before |] 
close that more and more I believe 
that a big part of cur job as itiner. 
ant teacher trainers is to help in 
the organization of the _ subject 
matter and materials so that girls 
are being trained to be good home. 
makers and not just cooks and 


seamstresses. 


LAURA HADLEY 


Itinerant Teacher, Purdue University 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Vocational Building, Third Fioor, Room 1 


Regular monthly meeting of the State Supervisor with Itinerant Teachers 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Vocational Building, Second Floor, Room 1 


GUY STANTZ, Principal, Gerstmeyer Technical High School, Terre Haute, 


Indiana, Presiding 


PRESENT DAY NEEDS FOR THE IMPROVEMENT OF VOCATION- 


AL EDUCATION TEACHING 


M. S. LEWIS 


Professor of Education, Indiana Universit 
7] 


A machine at the A. O. Smith 
Corporation plant in Milwaukee 
takes in at one end raw steel sheets 
and turns out at the other end 
finished automobile frames, paint- 
ed, dried, and ready to ship, one 
every eight seconds, day and night. 
Ten thousand frames a day! Only 


a few years ago it took 2000 men 
to make 10,000 frames a day; now, 
this machine requires only 200 
workers. It has displaced nine out 
of every ten workers engaged in 
making frames, which means that 


ninety out of every hundred men 
must seek new jobs. 

To build St. Louis’ new concrete 
sewer there are needed thirty-three 
machine operators plus thirty-seven 
laborers. Seventy workers replace 
7000 pick-and-shovel men. Time- 
studies have reduced the assemb- 
ling of carburetors from 450 min- 
utes to 45 minutes. Even chocolate 
dippers have increased their output 
eighty-eight per cent per girl em- 
ployed. Everywhere men are de- 
vising better ways of doing old 
tasks to eliminate waste here or 
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labor there. Technical progress ad- 
vanced at an unparalleled rate in 
the decade from 1919-1929. Dur- 
ing that period manufacturing in- 
dustries produced forty-two per 
cent more output with 546,000 few- 
er workers; railroads handled seven 
per cent more business with 253,- 
000 fewer employees; in coal mines 
tonnage increased twenty-three per 
cent with 1,000,000 fewer miners 
employed. Those industries upon 
which forty per cent of our indus- 
trial workers depended for a living 
greatly increased their output and 
at the same time laid off 900,000 
employees in the decade. 


This tendency of industry to dis- 
place men by machines—technologi- 
cal improvement resulting in great- 
er output with fewer workers—has 
been going on, to be sure, ever since 
the beginning of the industrial rev- 
olution but its pace has been vastly 
accelerated since the end of the 
World War. In 1929, for instance, 
it required 450,000 fewer workers 
to produce manufactured goods the 
value of which was six billion dol- 
lars greater than the output of the 
same industries in 1919. 


The result of this increased unit 
production per worker in manufac- 
turing has been to decrease the 
percentage of our population en- 
gaged in that kind of wage earning. 
With the exception of the years 
1919 and 1923, which were boom 
years, the percentage of our popu- 
lation employed in manufacturing 
pursuits has steadily declined since 
1909. In 1929 the percentage was 
lower than at any time in the pre- 
ceding twenty years with the ex- 
ception of 1921, a year of depres- 
sion. This means that the trend 
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is steadily in the direction of few- 
er opportunities for employment in 
manufacturing industries per 100,- 
000 of our population. 


It seems that the same trend has 
been going on in agriculture, min- 
ing, and transportation. We ap- 
parently have reached an economic 
and social condition wherein the in- 
creasing use of labor-saving ma- 
chinery and methods, together 
with improved management, is re- 
ducing the number of workers need- 
ed in the productive occupations. 
In 1929 a vastly greater agricul- 
tural output was achieved with a 
loss of 3,000,000 in our agricultural 
population. The machine and ma- 
chine methods have been applied 
to this oldest occupation of all with 
consequent over-production, dis- 
placement of workers, low values 
for farm products, and all the re- 
sulting misery for thousands that 
such changes entail. 


Even before the present depres- 
sion the results of these conditions 
were becoming apparent in employ- 
ment. With a larger labor supply 
available employers were tending 
to give preference in employment to 
the older youths among the novices 
employed and were avoiding taking 
on men who were more than forty- 
five years of age. Inability of 
younger adolescent workers to find 
employment has a profound sig- 
nificance for vocational education, 
but no more profound than the sig- 
nificance involved in the problem of 
the displaced worker. The latter 
has mastered his occupation and 
has spent a number of years in its 
practice. The machine comes along 
and almost over night deprives him 
of his job. What is society going to 
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do with these older men? Until our 
social and economic organization 
reaches a point where such prob- 
lems will be adequately recognized 
and cared for, the problem in part 
becomes a responsibility of those 
engaged in vocational education. 


Let us consider this trend in the 
industrial world for a few minutes. 
We know that science applied to 
industry is constantly producing 
new machines and new labor-sav- 
ing devices. Employers adopt them 
in spite of their-initial cost because 
they reduce the number of workers 
employed and decrease the unit cost 
of production, thus increasing prof- 
its. When a machine is introduced 
that does the work formerly done 
by ten men, we may say that one 
of the ten men becomes a machine 
operator and the other nine are dis- 
placed; unless they can be absorb- 
ed into different jobs by the com- 
pany they must be discharged. 
This displacement of workers by 
new machines goes on continually. 
What we have at work, therefore, 
is a continually operating permanent 
factor which in the course of a year 
causes thousands of workers to be 
thrown out of their jobs. 


In an economic system based on 
the competitive theory there is no 
way by which the invention and use 
of labor-saving machines and meth- 
ods can be halted or prevented, nor 
can we control the improvements 
in managerial science by which the 
efficient use of these machines and 
new methods results in the still fur- 
ther displacement of workers. There 
is no reason to believe, either, that 
the end of substitution of machines 
for men is in ‘sight. Indeed, it is 
said that new discoveries and in- 


I 


ventions are in process which wil] 
make even more sweeping changes 
in jobs and employments as soon 
as the depression is over. There js 
every reason to believe that these 
changes will continue and may even 
be accelerated in the future. 


When a new machine is intro. 
duced to industry it usually affects 
jobs in several ways. It abolishes 
a number of jobs by performing the 
work which before was done with 
human hands. Each cigar-making 
machine is said to do the work 
formerly done by twelve cigar-mak- 


ers. The life-time occupation of 
these men, consequently, disap- 
pears. Usually the new machine 


may create a few workers to repair 
and service it, but these seldom 
come from the ranks of the displac- 
ed workers. The steam shovel re- 
quires a few men to operate it but 
they do not come from the ranks 
of the pick and shovel men. Then 
there is the fact that a few Jobs may 
be created by the machine that are 
of lower grade than those that 
were abolished. To illustrate, for 
the cigar-making machine a girl is 
employed to watch it and to oper- 
ate the push buttons which control 
its otherwise automatic operation. 

All three of these effects of the 
labor-saving machine are illustrat- 
ed in the case of the automatic type- 
setting machine. The message 
comes in over the wires and oper- 
ates a typesetting machine, thus dis- 
placing a number of lineotype op- 
erators. The machine required 
some one to service it and some to 
start and watch its operation. Here 
we have the displacement of many 
workers, the creation of a new tech- 
nical service job; and the employ- 
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ment of a comparatively unskilled 
operator. So far as the particular 
process is concerned with which it 
deals, the machine abolishes more 
jobs than it creates; it creates a 
new, different and highly skilled 
technical job, and it may create a 
new job making lower demands on 
skill and knowledge than did the 
jobs which were abolished. What 
becomes of the displaced men? 
They are usually unable to go into 
the new technical servicing job. 
They are usually unwilling to go in- 
to the lower-grade job because of 
the loss in wages. A hand cigar 
maker, skilled in his trade, would 
not tend a cigar-making machine 
because of the loss of wages involv- 
ed; he could not support his family 
upon the wages paid the girl who 
tends the machine. He is tempor- 
arily out of a job. 


This illustrates what happens 
under machine displacement of 
labor. The worker frequently finds 
himself dropped into the group of 
the unemployed. His only chance 
of retaining employment is to be 
transferred to another occupation 
within the same firm. His old job 
has disappeared. What skill or 
knowledge he possessed in perform- 
ing it is frequently of no value as an 
asset on another job. What deter- 
mines whether the company will 
hold his services or be content to 
let him go? 

When an employer has to decide 
who will be dropped he generally 
takes into consideration the com- 
parative worth of the men. He 
drops the poorest men first and holds 
on to the best men as long as he 


can. The result of this selective 


policy is a constant recruiting for 
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the ranks of the unemployed of the 
least capable workers, those for 
whom readjustment will be hardest, 
and the retention of the Most cap- 
able workers, those who can most 
readily readjust themselves to new 
conditions and new jobs. But abil- 
ity to readjust is a function of in- 
telligence rather than one exclu- 
sively of manipulative skill. It in- 
volves the mental ability to direct 
both old and new skills intelligent- 
ly, and demands less manipulative 
skill of the old kind and more 
brains equipped with knowledge 
and experience. 


If we accept this last statement 
we must admit that it possesses 
important implications for vocation- 
al education. How are we to train 
youths for permanent employment 
amid the change and shift of mod- 
ern technological advance? There 
is only one way that this can be 
done and that is by making them 
so intelligent in regard to their 
work that they may become mas- 
ters of their occupations and conse- 
quently indispensable to the busi- 
ness that employs them. We shall 
never, of course, achieve this task 
on any 100 per cent basis, but that 
we can do better than we are now 
doing is, it seems to me, a possible 
accomplishment. Let us see how 
it applies to teachers of industrial 
arts and vocational education. 


The claim has long been made 
that industrial arts has for one of 
its aims the guidance function, 
helping to select those who are in- 
clined to go into industrial occupa- 
tions. In a great majority of the 
schools in which industrial arts 
work is taught, however, this mat- 
ter of guidance is largely overlook- 
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ed. The teacher and the adminis- 
trator, if they have any conscious 
thought about the problem, assume 
that the manipulative work by and 
of itself will furnish the student all 
he needs to know in order to pass 
judgment upon the various forms 
of industrial work he has an oppor- 
tunity to experience. The status 
of the industrial occupation, wheth- 
er it is a declining or growing trade, 
its relationship to basic sciences for 
its technology, the relation of edu- 
cation to entrance and progress in 
the occupation, the importance of 
the industry or occupation in the in- 
dustrial economy of the United 
States—all these are matters which 
many industrial arts teachers feel 
under no responsibility to deal with. 
They are a part of the data upon 
which one must rely, however, in 
order to pass an intelligent judg- 
ment upon the desirability of an 
occupation, and to whatever extent 
they are left out of consideration by 
the industrial arts teacher to that 
extent he is failing to assist his pu- 
pils to make intelligent choices. 
Here is one element in regard to 
which there can be improvement, 
then, and the improvement does not 
have to wait for additional finances 
or for administrative approval; it 
can be initiated and carried out by 
the teacher himself. 


It is not, either, the only matter 
in regard to which the teachers of 
industrial arts can assist in the se- 
lection of the kinds of industrial 
workers that will be most able to 
maintain permanent employment 
even ina rapidly changing industry. 
I seriously question that we are as 
exacting in our work and as high 
in our standards as we ought to be. 
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I have no quarrel on this point with 
teachers of shop work in so far as 
their work is to serve a variety of 
general education values, but in go 
far as their work serves a guidance 
function it seems to me that it often 
holds the students to such low stan. 
dards that they get a false impres.- 
sion of the requirements which the 
occupation makes upon the worker 
and of their own ability to meet 
those requirements. This is not my 
opinion alone; the whole movement 
of the last six or eight years in the 
direction of the creation and im- 
provement of definite standards in 
the fields of industrial arts testi- 
fies to the same point of view. Your 
subject will never be regarded as 
on a par with a number of the old- 
er school subjects until you put it 
there by making it more than mere- 
ly a pleasant recreation. The shop 
should be a place to which pupils 
like to come, and one of the reasons 
they should like to come is that they 
known the work there represents 
worth while tasks which challenge 
their best efforts, high standards of 
attainment, valuable and accurate 
information, and an opportunity to 
test themselves somewhat fully in 
relation to ultimate occupations. 
Ask your supervisors and teacher- 
trainers for how many school shops 
these ideals hold true today! One 
hopeful thing about the situation, I 
believe, is that many of the men 
who have been more recently train- 
ed are doing a better job by a good 
deal than some of those who have 
been teaching a number of years. 

Passing from the industrial arts 
field to the strictly vocational train- 
ing, I should like to ask what is its 
task in relation to the problem of 
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displacement of workers by tech- 
nological improvements? If the 
only type of man who is likely to be 
retained when machines come in is 
the better worker, the more intelli- 
gent man, those who are to the 
greatest extent masters of their oc- 
cupations, then the trade school 
must improve its teaching to the 
point where it will begin to produce 
that kind of man. I said that in- 
dustry for some time has _ been 
bringing only the older youths into 
employment. While that is not 
true for many strictly juvenile 
jobs of wholly unskilled character, 
it is true for the vast majority of jobs 
that require considerable skill or 
technical knowledge. This ought 
to make it easier for the all-day 
trade school to hold the pupil long 
enough to give him a thorough and 
fundamental! training. The fate of 
the half-trained man in a rapidly 
changing industrial world should be 
pointed out to the boy so that he 
may see that it is to his advantage 
to stay long enough in the school to 
become thoroughly prepared for 
the work he expects to take up. The 
work in many cases should be in- 
tensified, it seems to me. Not only 
should the quality standards that 
prevail in industrial life be observ- 
ed but also the time _ standards. 
There is considerable need, too, for 
an intensification upon the related 
technical training. If the equip- 
ment of a boy entering industry 
consists chiefly of manipulative skill 
in one occupation, and that occupa- 
tion changes by virtue of new scien- 
tific applications, the young worker 
is apt to be left high and dry upon 


the shores of unemployment. But 
if he has mastered technology 


pretty thoroughly he is in a position 
to adapt himself, to make himself 
the type of worker the employer 
will not want to turn loose when 
the machine is displacing men. This 
may be a hard thing to make young- 
sters in a trade school realize, but 
where else will they learn the truth 
before it is too late? 


The practical administrator says 
that the intensification of work in 
his school will lead a number of 
the boys to drop out. Perhaps the 
answer is that it may be best for 
some of them to drop out provided 
a good job is done with those that 
remain. When the American Medi- 
cal Association began to improve 
the standards of medical training 
throughout the United States, most 
of the two-year medical colleges in 
the country had to close their doors, 
yet we have heard few lamenta- 
tions over that fact. If a good job 
cannot be done it may be the wisest 
policy to do no job at all. All signs 
point to a decidedly unfortunate fu- 
ture for the half-baked mechanic. 
Why not insist that those we do 
place the stamp of approval upon 
shall represent so fundamental a 
training that later they may not be 
broken upon the wheel of industrial 
change? 

There is a problem of selection 
involved here, also, that must be 
dealt with before the trade school 
can claim immunity from responsi- 
bility for its ultimate product. It is 
true that devices for aiding in the 
selection of candidates for trade 
training have not been developed 
very much thus far, but it is also 
true that we often fail to use the 
devices that we have. Among the 
latter, it seems to me, the best aids 
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in the selection of proper candidates 
for training are: an intensified pro- 
gram of training which would soon 
demonstrate to some of the students 
their unfitness for the occupation, 
and the training judgment of the 
shop teacher applied to sorting out 
the sheep from the goats. A shop 
man who is thoroughly master of 
his trade, watching the boys in his 
department undergoing a_ serious 
training schedule, soon can tell 
those who are likely to succeed 
from those who are bound to fail 
as trade workers. Too often in vo- 
cational education we have lacked 
the courage to recognize our duty 
in this particular; we let the poor 
and the unfit slide along, “get by,” 
possibly in the hope that they may 
improve sufficiently to hold a job 
for a time, when it might be kinder 
for us to tell them frankly that in 
that particular occupation their 
chances for success resemble those 
of the proverbial celluloid dog chas- 
ing the asbestos cat through the 
nether regions. Whatever trade 
school education should be it cer- 
tainly should not be a sham or a 
fraud for a number of the individ- 
uals taking it, yet that is a fair term 
to apply to the work for a part of 
the students in a good many of the 
trade schools in this and most of the 
other states of the Union. The way 
out is better selection of students, 


better teaching, a more rigid weed- 
ing-out of the unfit, greater intensi- 
fication in training, and the main- 
tenance of higher standards. When 
these improvements in training 
have been made we need not worry 
about the displacement of gradu- 
ates by technological improvements. 
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Such workers will be well able to 
take care of themselves. 

If you grant my contentions up 
to this point (and I admit that they 
constitute a somewhat unpalatable 
dose to swallow) there still remains 
the problem of the older workers 
displaced by the increasing mech- 
anization of industrial processes, 
What about them? It is true, of 
course, that no training scheme 
would remedy their situation dur- 
ing a depression such as we are now 
experiencing under the rule of the 
political faction that advertises it- 
self as the “party of prosperity,” 
but during a period of normal busi- 
ness conditions vocational educa- 
tion ought to have something to of- 
fer such-men. Psychology has dem- 
onstrated that our capacity to learn 
is fairly constant from youth up to 
the age at which senility begins to 
ripen us for the grave. It is pos- 
sible for these older men, then, to 
succeed in the study of some occu- 
pation other than the one destroyed 
by the machine. What is necessary 
to enable them to have such an op- 
portunity ? 

In the first place they need voca- 
tional advisement, probably a form 
of vocational advisement it is not 
possible for our schools to admin- 
ister at the present time. This ad- 
visement would have to be based on 
nation-wide knowledge of industrial 
and occupational conditions, and 
the schools do not possess that 
knowledge. It will not be available 
for the entire country until there is 
a system of federal employment 
agencies charged with the duty of 
assembling such information and 
disseminating it to all interested 
agencies. Upon the basis of-con- 
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tinuing data regarding employment 
conditions and demands throughout 
the country accurate advice could 
be given regarding employment 
possibilities in various fields of 
work and decisions could be reach- 
ed upon the kinds of re-training 
these displaced men could take. The 
work should be offered in evening 
trade schools and classes, in part- 
time schools of the opportunity type, 
and in the all-day trade schools. Ef- 
forts of this character would not 
do away altogether with the suffer- 
ing caused by dislocation in employ- 
ment, but it could act with a pneu- 
matic-tire effect, serving to cushion 
the shock, and prevent some of the 
wastage and hoplessness now atten- 
dant upon mechanization of indus- 
try. Industrial educators have 
been on the job for so short a time 
in this country, they have been so 
busy with problems of finance, 
courses, teachers, organization, and 
what not, that they have not turned 
their attention in more than a few 
places to this problem of the older 
men who must be retrained. Eventu- 
ally they will do so. There is at 
present no other agency of organ- 
ized society that is in a position to 
do anything toward its solution. 


The matters touched upon in the 
preceding pages I consider thor- 
oughly fundamental in relation to 
industrial education. They are 
problems that are going to be with 
us in prosperity and in depression 
throughout a longer period of time 
than our lives will encompass. There 
are many other problems that ap- 
peal to me as being worthy of con- 
sideration at the present time, only 
one of which I shall take the time 
to touch upon here. That one deals 
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with the matter of the various at- 
tacks we occasionally see these days 
upon industrial arts and vocational 
education on the ground of its costs 
in relation to its accomplishments. 
When taxes are high and assess- 
ment totals are becoming lower, 
when business, industry, and farm- 
ing all suffer from decreased in- 
come or total loss of profits, there 
is inevitably a drive made against 
school costs with an accompanying 
cry for the elimination of those 
forms of education which have 
been the last to be introduced into 
the curriculum. Adults feel that 
the education they were given in 
their youth is the only education 
really worth while and that all else 
is a fad and a frill. Hence otr vo- 
cational offerings are to be sacri- 
ficed as unwise, expensive, and use- 
less. Whether we approve the 
logic or not, that is the criticism 
in many places and we have to face 
it. As a matter of fact, we should 
not be especially surprised at this 
situation and we ought to be pre- 
pared to meet it. Sooner or later 
every agency in education will have 
to render such an accounting, justi- 
fying its continued existence on the 
ground of basic and worth while ac- 
complishments. I almost said that 
every agency in society would have 
to render such an accounting, but 
then I reflected upon the past and the 
present conditions of irresponsibili- 
ty in politics and decided that my 
statement had better be confined to 
education. If education, then, is 
to render an accounting why should 
not vocational education do like- 
wise? Are we prepared to do so? 


Do we have the facts? What is 
the record? How many people have 
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we trained and at what costs? 
What proportions of our former 
students are working in the occu- 
pations for which we trained them? 
How well are we attaining the aims 
we profess for our work? Let us 
have the facts, not guesswork! How 
many schools can answer fully? 
Hardly a single one! 

Blame that situation on adminis- 
tration if you are good at ration- 
alization. But let us go a little fur- 
ther. How many of us as teachers 
can answer fully for those matters 
that are wholly within our control 
—objectives, the content of the 
course, routine teaching or superior 
teaching, its effect on the pupils’ 
knowledge and skills, our contacts 
with industry, the students we have 
aided to secure jobs, the number 
who took our work and now are 
employed in the occupation? Re- 
gardless of the question, is it not 
true that we are often hazy in our 
answers? Vocational educators, 
whether teachers or administrators, 
cannot escape eventually from hav- 
ing to answer questions of this kind, 
and the sooner we set about prepar- 
ing ourselves to answer them the 
surer we may be of obtaining for 
our work the continuous public 
good will and financial support 
which will enable it to function ef- 
fectively. If I do not wholly miss 
the mark, the pressure upon us in 
regard to these matters is going to 
become more and more _ insistent 
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during the next few years and both 
teachers and administrators will] 
have to survey themselves and their 
work more carefully and thorough- 
ly than at any time in the past. Our 
critics and the general public may 
not be right, but it is up to us to 
prove them wrong if indeed they 
are so. 

Briefly to summarize, I have 
pointed out in this paper some of 
the results of what is termed tech- 
nological unemployment, the dis- 
placement of men by machines, 
and the consequences of such dis- 
placement to the worker. I have 
shown that this is apt to be a per- 
manent factor in industry. I have 
attempted to emphasize the respon- 
sibility of vocational education in 
regard to this problem; first in the 
industrial arts in connection with 
the problems of exploration and 
guidance; second, in the field of 
trade training in connection with 
better selection, more _ intensified 
training, and more emphasis upon 
related technology; third, in the 
field of the re-training of the older 
men, the displaced workers; and 
fourth and last, the fact that we are 
now being called upon to give an 


accounting of ourselves and of our 
work lest we be cast into the outer 
darkness. This last demand was 
bound to come some time and is one 
which we should be prepared to 
meet adequately and honestly. 


Discussion led by WAYNE LOWE, Instructor of Industrial Arts, Wiley High 


School, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Training School Auditorium 


F. G. MUTTERER, Professor of German, Indiana State Teachers College, 


Presiding 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH LATIN VOCABULARY’? 
LILLIAN GAY BERRY 


Professor of Latin, Indiana University 


The question of Latin vocabu- 
lary did not receive serious atten- 
tion until the last few decades, 
which have been characterized by 
a tendency to test all educational 
practices and results in the light of 
the twentieth century spirit of sci- 
entific investigation. This spirit 
has found expression in measure- 
ments, tests, studies, and controlled 
experiments. Rule and tapeline 
have been applied to each subject 
in the curriculum to see if it is the 
best possible subject to be crowded 
into the few short years of the 
child’s life spent in school. Meth- 
ods of instruction have been sub- 
jected to still more scientific scru- 
tiny. 


The descent to Avernus is always 


easy, and teachers of Latin, with 
measurements and tests surround- 
ing them wherever they turn, 
face the alternative of waiting-—to 
use a favorite phrase of some of the 
more optimistic—for ‘“‘the pendu- 
lum to swing backward” as they 
dwell on the bitter-sweet memory 
of the palmy days when they were 
the blue-blooded aristocrats of the 
educational world, or of charting 
their seas, too, and venturing forth 
on new voyages of pedagogical dis- 
coveries. This means an evalua- 
tion of objectives to be held in mind 
in teaching Latin, together with the 


ceased. 


content and method that will best 
realize these objectives. 

The consideration of any phase 
of Latin teaching must in the final 
analysis be based upon the objec- 
tives that the teacher holds in mind 
in presenting the subject. Objec- 
tives are either immediate or ulti- 
mate. These two are interrelated, 
but in general it may be said that 
the fundamental immediate objective 
aims are the progressive development 
of ability to read and understand 
Latin, while the term ultimate ob- 
jective has to do with the know- 
ledge, mental attitudes, and habits 
which go on functioning after the 
formal study of the subject has 
In short, the realization of 
the ultimate objectives is the justi- 
fication of the study of the subject 
as an educational instrument. 


There is general agreement as to 
the validity of holding as an im- 
mediate objective the ability to 
read and understand Latin, for up- 
on this depends the ultimate ob- 
jectives. All may not agree as to 
the many application, cultural, and 
habit-formation objectives which 
the Classical Survey’ found were 
held by the majority of teachers of 
Latin. Yet all must concede that 








‘The Classical Investigation, Princeton 


University Press, 1924. 
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neither immediate nor ultimate ob- 
jectives can be realized without a 
permanent working vocabulary of 
some kind. 

As a matter of fact, Latin teach- 
ers have been long in coming to the 
conclusion that the vocabulary 
problem is the crux of Latin teach- 
ing. Notwithstanding the fact that 
they have seen their pupils turn to 
the vocabulary at the back of the 
book for almost every word of the 
new lesson, they have gone blithely 
ahead, thinking and acting on this 
assumption, that a working vocabu- 
lary will be acquired by the formal 
and mechanical memorizing of the 
English equivalents of long lists of 
words in the first and second years 
of Latin. They seem to drop this 
practice after the second year, al- 
thoux rn the excursions to the dic- 
tionary are not discontinued. Very 
often there has been the equally 
fallacious assumption that a per- 
manent vocabulary will be built up 
through the Latin read without 
making vocabulary an integral part 
of the lesson. 


It is not the intention of the writ- 
er to leave the impression that all 
efforts to psychologize methods of 
teaching Latin sprung forth, Mi- 
nerva-like, full born from the head 
of any twentieth century high 
priest of education, although too 
much credit cannot be given to the 
American Classical League for its 
nation-wide investigation of the 
teaching of the classics and resul- 
tant recommendations for the or- 
ganization of the course in second- 
ary Latin and for improvements in 
methods of teaching with a view to 
fitting it into a changing world. 

It is only fair to say that the 





Latin teachers of other centuries 
made conscientious attempts along 
some lines to fit their subject to the 
minds of their pupils. Their at- 
tempts had been largely along the 
line of subject matter. Although 
these worthies of old did not have 
to struggle against the thousand 
distracting influences that confront 
the teacher of today, they had their 
troubles, too. They had to make 
Cicero, Horace, and Vergil compre- 
hensible to young children. Their 
task was further complicated by 
the fact that Latin was the lan- 
guage of the school and of learn- 
ing. It is said that when Mon- 
taigne started to school at the age 
of six, he could speak no language 
but Latin. Erasmus scorned the 
use of any vernacular. The teach- 
ers were required not only to teach 
children to speak Latin but also to 
see that they spoke Latin on the 
way to and from school. 


Monitors called wolves were ap- 
pointed to catch those “‘who speake 
English in any fourme.” A student 
of that period complains ‘as soon 
as I say something in the vulgar 
tongue, without stopping to think, 
he instantly reports me. I have 
been up against the wolf twelve 
times already.” To this a comrade 
replied, “It isn’t an injustice, but 
rather the rule. Don’t be surprised 
that you have been reported so 
often. He could have reported you 
a hundred times. To tell the truth, 
I haven’t heard a single word in 
Latin from you in a whole week.” 

Despite such regulations, dense 
ignorance of Latin must have pre- 
vailed. This is to be made in a little 
publication of 1581, Manuale Schol- 
arium, which is a book containing 
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a repertoire of Latin conversation 
necessary for a student entering 
Heidelberg. It is illuminating for 
those who long for the scholastic 
conditions of old days to see that 
this model is in inexcusably poor 
Latin, and moreover, that it deals 
largely with what today we call the 
activities of the school—one whole 
chapter being given to an initiation 
ceremony. 

There was no effort, as far as 
records show, of limiting the vo- 
cabulary to the ability or needs of 
the pupil. The curricula that have 
come down to us of some English, 
French, and German schools of the 
sixteenth century give an exhaus- 
tive bill of mental fare set before 
the youth of the day who by the 
age of ten were reading authors of 
college grade today. The only vo- 
cabulary work done was that of 
compiling huge Latin dictionaries, 
containing all words the _ pupil 
found in his wide reading of Latin. 

When Lily published his Latin 
Grammar in 1500, he expressed as 
his avowed purpose the making of 
Latin studies ‘‘a lytel more easy for 
yonge wyttes than (methynketh) 
they were before.’”’ Despite this 
worthy purpose and the fact that 
Lily’s Grammar was used for sev- 
eral hundred years (there were no 
state adoptions then), Lily’s tacit 
assumption that the children 
should know the whole range of 
Latin vocabulary (not to mention 
twenty-six different classes of 
nouns) made the book difficult. No 
wonder Cotton Mather commented 
on it as follows: “‘Persisting in the 
use of Lily’s book will prolong the 
use of the ferule.”’ 


The typical method of procedure 


aA 


in the Latin study of that period 
was probably such as is described 
in Brinsley’s Grammar School, pub- 
lished 1612, in which Spondeus 
tells of his difficulties: “‘I have both 
directed them to pronounce, utter- 
ing the sentences oft before them, 
and have very much called upon 
them for the same. ..... I have 
labored and striven by ferula and 
by all means of severity, yet have 
not benne able to make my schol- 
lars utter their minds in any toler- 
able manner, on ordinary things, 
but in very barbarous phrase; nor 
so much to put it into practice 
among themselves; much lesse to 
utter their minds in Latin easily, 
purely, and freely, as it were to 
be wished.” 

An explanation of the seeming 
ineptitude of the pupils of this 
teacher might be found in another 
passage in which he further elab- 
orates the details of his method: 
“If there be a Vocative, I must put 
it first, then I must seek out the 
principall Verbs and his Nomina- 
tive case, and construe first the 
Nominative case; and if there be 
an adjective or participle with him, 
then I must English them next, and 
such wordes as they governe; then 
the Verbe; and if there follow an 
Infinitive moode, I must take that 
next; then and lastly, all the other 
cases in their order; first the Geni- 
tive, secondly the Dative, et cetera.”’ 
This type of lesson has not yet ful- 
ly disappeared. 


Roger Ascham, tutor of Queen 
Elizabeth, tells with honorable 
pride of the success he had with 
his royal pupil, who “never took a 
grammar in her hand” after she 
had learned her forms, but daily for 
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several years translated a portion 
of Cicero into English and later 
turned it back into Latin. ‘“‘Few,”’ 
says Ascham, “in universities or 
elsewhere can compare with her 
Majesty. I durst venture a good 
wager, if a scholar in whom is fit- 
ness, love, diligence, and constancy, 
would but translate after this sorte 
one little book in Tullie, as de 
Senectute, that scholar, I say 
should cum to a better knowledge 
of the Latin tongue than most part 
do that spend four or five years in 
tossing all the rules of grammar in 
common schools.” No reference is 
made to vocabulary study, but a 
cursory check on Cicero’s de Senec- 
tute shows that at least ninety per 
cent of the words used belong to 
the lists of words which today are 
required as the minimum vocabu- 
lary of the four years of high school 
Latin. 


The importance of limiting the 
vocabulary to the pupil’s ability to 
assimilate was not grasped even by 
Erasmus, that great sixteenth cen- 
tury Prince of Humanists and pion- 
eer in the field of new education, 
although he sensed many of the 
problems of teaching Latin. His 
suggestions and textbooks exempli- 
fying his theories along the line of 
content and method anticipate 
modern methods of instruction 
which are regarded as _ ultra-pro- 
gressive. He advocated historical- 
cultural content, easy and interest- 
ing reading with an appeal to 
youth, the study of syntax as an in- 
strument not an end, visualization, 
oral work, and conversation on ev- 
ery day subjects. He was so wide- 
ly read in Latin himself that prob- 


ably he thought all Latin scholars 


re 
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should know a vocabulary as wide 
as the entire subject matter. 

Comenius in the seventeenth cen- 
tury started out to make a book 
which, with its one hundred and 
fifty illustrations, would “serve to 
take the scarecrows out of wis- 
dom’s garden, entice witty children 
to it, and provide information by 
sport and merry pastime,’ yet he 
boasted that his book, Orbis Pictus, 
contained “the nomenclature of al] 
the chief things in the world and of 
men’s employments therein.” This 
book was a best seller for two 
years, despite its multiplicity of 
words, but many English transla- 
tions that have come down sug- 
gest that the pupils needed help in 
reading it. 

An examination of Latin text- 
books of various dates from 1800 to 
1900 discloses the fact that as far 
as vocabulary was concerned teach- 
ers of Latin did no pedagogical pi- 
oneering but were content to follow 
the path of their predecessors. As 
a matter of fact, only recently did 
teachers realize that lack of a vo- 
cabulary of permanently retained 
words constitutes the pupil’s great- 
est handicap in reading and under- 
standing Latin. Studies which were 
made in the elementary schools as 
to the vocabulary suitable to be 
mastered by children in the vari- 
ous grades awakened teachers of 
foreign languages to the fact that 
they had a still more serious prob- 
lem fitting a foreign vocabulary to 
the needs and ability of their stu- 
dents. 

The publication of The Vocabu- 
lary of High School Latin* by Lodge 

*Gonzalez Lodge, The Vocabulary of High 


School Latin. Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1915. 
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was the real beginning of a serious 
consideration of the question of 
what should be done with the Latin 
yocabulary. This book contains all 
the words found in Latin usually 
read in high school and indicates 
those used more than five times and 
in which authors. There are two 
thousand such words the frequency 
of the use of which justifies enough 
time spent on them that they be- 
come a permanent acquisition. This 
reduces the number of words to be 
learned each year to 500, which 
makes about three to be learned 
daily in an average school year, not 
a colossal task for the ordinary pu- 
pil. The sad fact still remains that 
he does not master three a day. I 
venture to assert that the fauit is 
not entirely that of the pupil. 

Since the publication of Lodge’s 
Vocabulary of High School Latin, 
studies have been made in English 
and in Latin vocabularies which are 
of great value. Thorndike’s Teach- 
er’s Word-Book’ contains seventeen 
thousand five hundred words which 
occur most widely in a count of 
4,565,000 words’ selected from 
forty-one widely varying sources 
from the Bible through English 
classics, textbooks, familiar letters, 
and newspapers. This list is inval- 
uable in showing what Latin words 
furnish derivatives among common- 
ly used English words, and which 
Latin words should receive the most 
emphasis because of the number 
and frequency of use of their de- 
rivatives. 

An etymological study of the first 
10,000 was made by Edward Y. 
Lindsay, in which is given an alpha- 








‘Edward L. Thorndike, Teachers Word 
Book. Teachers College, Columbia, 1921. 


betical list of the source words of 
all Latin derivatives from 10,000 
of Thorndike’s list together with 
their relative importance and wheth- 
er they are to be found in the 
Latin authors read in high school. 


A Latin Word List* has been 
made by the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board, which is based 
upon Lodge’s list, with some few 
changes and additions to include 
words that have great value as 
derivatives, or association with 
other words in the the list, or their 
importance in teaching syntax and 
inflections. 


The New York Syllabus’ in An- 
cient Languages contains all the 
words in the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board list with some ad- 
ditions in the way of compounds 
and derivatives. These two lists 
are almost universally accepted as 
indispensable for preparation to 
read Latin, and are invaluable in 
affording a vocabulary of valuable 
words to be taught thoroughly. 
They also give uniformity to work 
in various schools and give a defi- 
nite word basis for examinations 
based on unseen passages. 


The inclusion of so much varied 
reading matter as is found in the 
new type books has materially in- 
creased the vocabulary of the 
average high school Latin text be- 
yond that of the old books the read- 
ing lessons of which consisted of 
short disconnected sentences illustra- 
tive of forms and syntax. The pass- 
ing of such thrilling sentences as “‘the 
girl has a rose,” “the king loves the 





‘A Latin Word List, College Entrance 
Examination Board, New York, 1927. 

‘Tentative Syllabus in Ancient Lan- 
guages. New York, 1928. 
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queen,” “the sailor walks in the 
garden,” has given place to inter- 
esting stories which, while illustrat- 
ing repeatedly the form and syn- 
tax to be taught, also broaden the 
pupil’s cultural horizon. Examples 
of this may be seen in our Indiana 
adopted text for first year. His- 
torical incidents, Roman _ private 
life, mythology, art—presented in 
simple interesting stories—give a 
wide knowledge of Rome and Ro- 
man life, while at the same time the 
pupil is getting practice along the 
line of the primary objectives of 
first year Latin, forms, syntax, and 
reading. 

This increase of the number of 
words in the Latin read has not 
added to the burden of the teach- 
ers whose own personal experiences 
teach them that it is not possible, 
necessary, or even desirable that 
pupils shall know permanently all 
words in their lesson. It is a waste 
of time to spend valuable time in 
learning a word that will never or 
very rarely be met again, unless 
that word has something else to 
recommend it, either an interest- 
ing family of Latin-English descend- 
ants or some historical or cultural 
element. 


There is no need of studies, mea- 
surements, and tests to find out 
what should be the primary basis 
for selection of words for perma- 
nent retention. Common sense dic- 
tates that these words shall be the 
ones the pupil will meet most fre- 
quently in his reading, or to put it 
pedagogically, the words which 
make conditions most favorable for 
the progressive development of 
power to read and _ understand 
Latin. Since Lodge, the College 


i ., 


Entrance Examination Board, and 
others have already prepared this 
list, the teacher’s problem is how 
and when to present these words 
that they may be thoroughly mas. 
tered. The list of the College En. 
trance Examination Board and that 
of the New York State Syllabus are 
commonly accepted by all the ap- 
thors of texts as the best possible. 
Some teachers add to this list words 
of their own choice. 


A consideration of the question of 
methods of learning Latin neces. 
sitates an understanding of the 
psychological processes involved in 
learning a language. 


“Every case of learning is built 
upon some native or previously 
learned responses which a learner 
can make,—changing, combining, 
and extending these responses into 
new modes of reaction. Such link. 
age between old modes of reaction 
and new stimuli 
tioned stimuli’ and produces a con- 
ditioned response.’” Reading Latin 
is an example of making this kind 
of modification. Psychologically, 
the vocabulary problem is to have 


the Latin word symbol act as an ' 


effective stimulus to bring the 
original response which the learn- 
er had when the English word was 
first heard. For example, the word 
“table” is used when the child sees 
the object for the first time. After 


some repetition the word “table” 


will bring the same meaning re- 
sponse as the object originally pro- 
voked. When the learner meets 
the word “table” presented with 


a 


‘Clara D. Book, “Detailed Analysis of the 
Task of Learning to Read Latin.” Re 
printed from March, 1932 Journal of Edu- 
cational Research. Pp. 3-4. 
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another stimulus “‘mensa,’” much 
repetition and practice is necessary 
before this Latin word will readily 
call up the same response that the 
object originally and later the word 
“table” called up. 

The Latin teacher’s’ greatest 
problem is to make this symbol 
more and more readily and surely 
call up the meaning until this mean- 
ing response becomes automatic. 
The process is shortened if the 
child thinks the real thing instead 
of the English word. Experiments 
show that a perception tends to be 
the more permanently fixed the 
more sense organs are stimulated. 
When words are seen, heard, spok- 
en, written, the linkage between 
the conditioned stimuli and the de- 
sired response is more definite, 
“For when some new nerve pattern 
is being formed all sense organs 
stimuli are probably drained into 
the outgoing path.’ 


Results of controlled experiments 
in teaching Latin classes in which 
no special emphasis is paid to the 
learning of vocabulary and in other 
classes in which the vocabulary 
study is a meaningful and integral 
part of the recitation show that 
growth in vocabulary does not re- 
sult unless a conscious study of it 
is made. In short, there is little 
carry-over if the definite vocabu- 
lary is not made a conscious objec- 
tive. 


This brings us back to the ques- 
tion of the methods of presentation. 


1. Use the best lists that have 
been compiled—those required by 
the College Entrance Examination 





‘Op. cit. 


Board and the list in the New York 
State Syllabus. 

2. Present each required word in 
the lesson in which it first occurs. 
Thus the word is an asset when met 
in the context later. Very few texts 
have the first occurrence of words 
cited under their respective lessons. 
The teacher should check these for 
assignment as they occur, if the list 
is not given in each lesson of the 
text. This is a most important 
point. 

3. Present words in their con- 
text. Dewey in How we Think," 
discussing the relation of language 
to thought, shows that the context 
is one of the main contributing 
agencies to the enlargement of vo- 
cabulary. Words away from their 
context are dead, they take on life 
and many shades of meaning in 
connected discourse. 

4. Solve the meaning of the 
word, if possible, from its connec- 
tions. The mental activity involved 
in trying to solve the meaning in its 
context helps fix the word. Gray 
used to call this “sensible guess- 
ing.’” Use all possible aids in work- 
ing out a meaning before consulting 
the dictionary. Associate it with 
an English derivative, with its Latin 
relatives already learned. Never 
lose sight of the fact that its real 
meaning depends upon its context. 
One of the most common defects in 
Latin translation is the unthinking 
use of English equivalents which do 
not fit the meaning. The average 
student of modern languages shows 
little hesitation in boldly and blithe- 
ly translating a word he has never 





‘John Dewey, How We Think, 1910. 
"Mason DeWitt Gray, The Teaching of 
Latin, 1929. 
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seen before. The average Latin 
student stops, as if confronted by a 
high stone wall, when he comes to 
a word he has not met before. Latin 
students need to learn that a word 
is known by the company it keeps. 
Some sight reading should be done 
daily to teach students not to be 
afraid to use their minds in trans- 
lating. There is no mental growth 
in constantly turning back to a “‘vo- 
cabulary.” 

Woodring’s study” of translation 
disclosed the fact that ‘students 
who have had four years of Latin 
display a very limited English vo- 
cabulary in the translations from 
Latin jnto English. There is no ef- 
fective choice of words or discrimi- 
nating selection of meanings to suit 
the thought or the context. 

“Words are used as things in 
themselves. There is very little re- 
lationship between the _ words, 
phrases, and clauses in the para- 
graph as a whole. 

“Many Latin students seem to 
think that there is only one possible 
translation in English for the Latin 
word regardless of its use in the 
sentence.” 

5. Make the stimuli as effective 
as possible. This may be done 
through connecting the word with 
the object, picture, or activity, and 
oral and written expression. 


6. Review the word frequently 
and in a functional way. This may 
be through association with groups 
of related Latin words, with Eng- 
lish derivatives, use in Latin sen- 
tences and Latin from English sen- 

“Woodring, “Study of the Quality of 
English in Latin Translation,” Contribu- 
tions of Education of Teachers College 


(1925). 
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tences, contests, and tests. Repeti. 
tion is the mother of vocabulary 
study. Remember that a_ knowl. 
edge of words will not function 
automatically. 


An ingenius teacher will find 
many ways of making the mastery 
of words an interesting task 
through the use of dialogues, illus. 
trated scrap-books, mottoes, puns, 
flash-cards, “spell-downs,’’ group- 
ing of related words or by topics. 


A very much emphasized phase 
of vocabulary work in recent years 
has been the study of English der. 
ivatives. So much attention has 
been given to this that a word of 
warning is pertinent. 
is the study of derivatives, it is a 
mistake to make it the object of 
first importance to the extent of 
giving it more time than anything 
else. It is a by-product that should 
depend upon the main process— 


Important as | 


which is progressive development . 


of the power to read Latin. With- 
out training in Latin as Latin the 
pupil will do poorly in attempts to 
make application of Latin. 


The Latin teacher who is inclin- 


ed to stress unduly the relationship . 


of English words to Latin is warned 
against being too industrious in this 
line by Professor E. H. Sturdevant, 
of Yale. “I am _ worried,’ he 
writes, “over a vital matter, a dan- 
ger which threatens the _intelli- 
gence of American youth. As are- 
sult of much loose talk about the 
value of the study of Latin as an 
aid to an understanding of English 
vocabulary, I fear that high school 


ll 


teachers of Latin will undertake to 


—_ | 


“The Classical Weekly, March 22, 1926. 
p. 25. 
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drill their students in some of these 
etymologies which cannot be under- 
stood without wider linguistic 
knowledge than they possess. An 
intelligent boy who, without full 
explanation, is required to learn 
that ‘crux’ is the source of cruise, 
‘cavus’ of jail, ‘bulla’ of budge, 
‘circus’ of research, or that ‘capere’ 
has spawned a motley progeny in- 
cluding case, cash, casket, catch, 
conceive, deceive, prince, purchase, 
staircase, recover, sash, and scarce 
will either drop out of school or 
turn his attention to a _ subject 
where his teachers can give rea- 
sons for their statements.” 
However, there is much legiti- 
mate word-study work that may be 
done with profit. This is particu- 
larly true of Latin word formation, 
which requires an understanding of 
root meanings, the force of various 
prefixes and suffixes, and the ca- 
pacity to determine the meaning of 
new words from knowledge of this 
character. Practice in this may 
contribute to a higher type of 
thinking and reasoning. The de- 
termination of the meaning of a 
new word that will satisfy the de- 
mand of the context and the root 
meaning of the word affords a val- 
uable mental exercise, involving a 
series of assumptions which are 
tentatively adopted, tested on the 
basis of their ability to fit all facts, 


and finally accepted or rejected. 
The test applied to each assump- 
tion in turn is its capacity to make 
sense. 


Likewise the application of 
knowledge of Latin words to Eng- 
lish derivatives calls for a greater 
ability than the original activity of 
learning the Latin word. This ap- 
plying of facts learned in Latin to 
fields outside of Latin can only re- 
sult from steady training based up- 
on material carefully selected and 
methods adapted to increase the 
pupil’s capacity. This means much 
practice in independent recogni- 
tion of words and opportunities for 
application until such activity be- 
comes a habit. 


Vocabulary may be taught so as 
to contribute to the general intelli- 
gence and cultural appreciation of 
the child. A Latin vocabulary may 
be a dull and deadly catalog of 
words when badly taught or it may 
open up a hidden world where one 
may take little journeys with plea- 
sure and profit. It behooves the 
teacher of today who would keep 
step with the pedagogical proces- 
sion to forget the dictim of Dooley 
thirty years ago, “It don’t make 


much difference what you teach a 
boy provided it is unpleasant.” The 
study of Latin vocabulary should be 
both pleasant and profitable. 


Discussion led by F. H. WENG, Head, Department of Latin and German, 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Training School Auditorium 


GERTRUDE EWING, Instructor of Latin, Indiana State Training School, 


Presiding 


Play: ORIGINAL LATIN PLAY WRITTEN AND PRESENTED BY 
STUDENTS OF GARFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, TERRE HAUTE, 


INDIANA 


THESEUS et MINOTAURUS 


A dramatization of the story of 
Theseus and the Minotaur by a Latin 
II class of Garfield High School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana, under the di- 
rection of the teacher, Miss Nelle 
Duncan. 


Characters 


Theseus—An Athenian Youth 

Rex—Athenian King 

Ariadne—Daughter of King Minos of 
Crete. 

Feminae I and Il—Women of Athens. 

Pueri I and II—Sons of Femina II. 

Servus—A Slave of the King of Athens. 

Serva—A Slave of Crete. 

Nuntius—A Man from Crete. 

Puellae—Seven Athenian Girls. 

Pueri—Seven Athenian Boys. 

A Chorus—Six Athenian Girls. 


Scene I 


In a street near the seashore. Two 
women and two boys are on the stage. 
The two boys are playing with a ball. 
FEMINA I—Nonne est hic dies miser? 
FEMINA II—Quod Androgeus, filius 

regis Cretae necatus est inter ludos 

Graecos septem filii et septem filiae 

quotannis ad Cretam nobis mit- 

tendi sunt. Est terribile. 

FEMINA I—Est terribile. 

FEMINA II—Iam Minos filium neca- 
tum ultus est. 

FEMINA I—Minos omnino unum fi- 
lium amisit. Nos multos ammit- 
tere cogimur. 

FEMINA II—Ecce! Hic est navis 
nigra. 

FEMINA I—Ego sum laeta quod nulli 
liberi sunt mihi. 


FEMINA II—Quotannis timeo ne mej 
filii capiantur. Specta eos. Ei sunt 
laeti nunc et non timent. (She 
points to the two boys as they are 
playing.) 

FEMINA I—Ecce! Vir et femina cum 
puero veniunt. lIlle puer in navem 
nigram inducetur cum sex ailiis 
pueris et septem puellis. 

A man and woman with a boy go 
across the stage followed by a chorus 
of girls (about six girls). The girls 
begin singing from a distance and 
sing as they walk across very slow- 
ly. They go in the direction of the 
boat. 


Song — Tune — lam Vale, Puella 


Dulcis, p. 174 in Latin Plays, Schii- 
cher. 


1. Valete, nostrae puellae 
Puerorum optimi 
Nobis, dum vivemus, semper 
Eritis carissimi. 

2. Pro parentibur, pro nobis 
Vita privabimini 
Sed ponemini in caelo 
Omnibus lucebitis. 


PuER I—Cur, mater, ille puer in na- 
vem nigram inducetur? 


FEMINA II—lIlle puer ad Cretam 


nave nigra capietur et Minotauro 
dabitur. 


PUER II—Quis est Minotaurus? 
FEMINA II—Minotaurus est mon- 


strum terribile. Caput eius est’ 


tauri, corpus est hominis. Is necat 
liberos. 


PuErR IIJ—Ubi est Minotaurus? 
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FEMINA II]—Minotaurus est in Laby- 
rintho in Creta. 
PueR II—Quis est Labyrinthus? 
FEMINA II—Labyrinthus est aedifi- 
cium magnum in quo sunt viae 
multae et tortuosae. Liberi num- 
quam redire possunt si ineunt. 
Puer II—Ego sum laetus quod ego 
non eo cum omnibus pueris et 
puellis ad Cretam nave nigra. 
PuER I—Ubi sum adulescens ego ad 
Cretam ibo et Minotaurum vincam. 
FEMINA I—Dei illud monstrum ante 
illud tempus deleant. 
FEMINA II—Sequamur eos. 
pueri. 
Song is heard again from off stage 
in the direction of the boat as the 
curtain falls. 


Venite 


Scene II 


As the scene opens Theseus is sit- 
ting in the throne room of the pal- 
ace reading from a scroll. His fath- 
er, the king of Athens, enters and 
walks back and forth, very much 
worried. Theseus looks up and 
watches him and then speaks. 
THESEUS—Cur, mi pater, tam miser 

es? 

REX—Ego sum miser quod tempus 
mox aderit cum nostri pueri et 
puellae ad Cretam mittendi sunt. 

THESEUS—Noli sollicitari. 

SERVUS (enters)—Nuntius e Creta 
adest. 

RExX—Nuntius admittatur. 
Servus withdraws. 

REx—Tempus adest. O! 
populum. 

Nuntius and Servus enter. 
NUNTIUS—Minos, rex Cretae iubet 

me nuntiare tempus adesse et sep- 

tem pueros et septem puellas ad 

Cretam mittendos esse. 


REX—Fiet. 


Miserum 
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Nuntius withdraws. 

REx—Id est terribile. Si Minos pa- 
tiatur, ego libenter eam. 

THESEUS—Me mitte, mi pater, ad il- 
lum regem durum cum sex pueris 
et septem puellis. Hoc monstrum, 
Minotaurum superabo; tum patria 
nostra iterum erit libera. 

REX—Non poteris, care fili, Mino- 
taurum superare, nam eris sine 
armis et frustra in Labyrintho er- 
rabis. Magnitudinem periculi non 
intellegis. 

THESEUS—Periculum, mi pater, in- 
tellego, sed ego non timeo. 

REX—Si eas, tu interficiaris. 

THESEUS—Ego non timeo, mi pater. 

REX—Si non times, fortasse Mino- 
taurum superare poteris. Si ire 
cupis, ego te cum aliis pueris et 
puellis mittam. 

THESEUS—Libenter ibo et illud mon- 
strum superabo. 

REx—Serve! Mitte nuntium per 
meum regnum qui enuntiet diem 
adesse quo pueri et puellae ad 
Cretem mittendi sint. Dic populo 
meum filium Thesium iturum esse 
cum sex aliis pueris et septem pu- 
ellis. Discede! 

Servus departs. 

REX—Di immortales tecum sint in 
hac re et te ad tuam patriam re- 
ducant. 

THESEUS — Noli timere, mi pater. 
Minotauro victo, redibo ad te. 


REX—Non timebo quod ego credo 
deos tibi auxilium daturos esse. 
EKamus et sacrificrum dis immor- 
talibus faciamus. 

Curtain. 


SCENE III 


In front of the Labyrinth. 
Ariadne and a slave run on to the 
stage. 
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SERVA—Cur curris, mea domina? 

ARIADNE—Propera et fer ad me 
gladium et glomus. 

Serva departs. 

ARIADNE—lIllum adulescentem amo et 
eum iuvabo ut is hoc horribile 
monstrum vincat. Meus pater erit 
iratissimus mihi sed non timeo. 
Fortasse ille puer capiet me cum eo 
Athenas. Miror quid suum nomen 
sit. 

Serva returns and gives ball of 
yarn and sword to Ariadne. 
SERVA—Hoc est glomus, hic est glad- 

ius. 


ARIADNE—Ea illi adulescenti dabo. 
Ecce Libya. Illi veniunt. Meus 
adulescens est primus. Hic eum 
exspectabo. 


Seven boys and seven girls come on 
the stage followed by two officers. 
Theseus is first. 

ARIADNE (to Theseus)—Sum Ari- 
adne, filia regis Cretae. Volo te 
iuvare. Cape hoc gladium et glom- 
us. Hoc gladio, te contra Mino- 
taurum defendes; glomere portam 
Labyrinthi rursus reperire poter- 
is. Te hic exspectabo. Me, oro, 
educ tecum ex hac terra; nam me 
relictam in Creta, pater ab hoc 
factum necabit. 

THESUS — Tuo auxilio et  virtute 
mea monstrum certe vincam. Tu 
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in hac terra non relinqueris, te 
mecum educam; in mea patria te 
in matrimonium ducam. Nunc jp 
Labyrinthum ibo et intellego me 
victorem fore. (To the boys and 
girls) Ego ibo in Labyrinthum et 
ego Minotaurum superare conabor, 
Manete hic et mox redibo. 
Theseus goes into the Labyrinth. 


SERVA—Nonne times, mea domina, 
tuum patrem? 


ARIADNE—Ego non timeo meum pa- 


trem quod meus adulescens pulcher 

capiet me cum eo Athenas. 

A noise is heard within, then quiet, 
then more noise. The children are 
very frightened. Theseus then comes 
forth. 

THESEUS—Minotaurus est mortuus. 
Gaudeamus et deis gratias agamus 
quod non iam septem pueros et sep- 
tem puellas mittere cogemur ad 
Cretam. (To Ariadne)—Tuo aux- 
ilio hoc monstrum vici. Veni me- 
cum ad navem. (To all) Gaudea- 
mus. 

All sing—Gaudeamus igitur. 


Gaudeamus igitur 

Iuvenes dum sumus 
Gaudeamus igitur 

Iuvenes dum sumus 

Post iucundam iuventutem 
Post molestam senectutem 
Nos habebit humus 

Nos habebit humus. 


Discussion led by LOUISE LAMMERS, Instructor of Latin, Garfield High 


School, Terre Haute, Indiana 


“All the world’s a stage, and all the 
men and women merely players.” — 
Shakespeare: As You Like It, II-7. 


There is in the heart of every in- 


dividual a desire to express himself. 
We see evidences of this daily as we 
work with high school students. The 


industrial arts, the fine arts courses, 
and the commercial courses furnish 


ample opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. Almost every day one student 
or another displays proudly some- 
thing he has produced—an original 


poem, a poster, a piece of pottery, a . 


garment, a piece of wood work— 
something by means of which or 
through which he has expressed him- 
self. 
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The modern language teachers, us- 
ing the direct method, teach the be- 
ginning students to express them- 
selves in simple conversations in the 
new language. The students in first 
year Latin classes have little oppor- 
tunity for self-expression while learn- 
ing a new vocabulary, memorizing 
forms, reading a Latin paragraph, 
exercises which are like problems in 
mathematics rather than a means of 
expressing themselves. 

Our students do make exhibits of 
all kinds—posters, drawings, and 
models of Roman houses, furnish- 
ings, dress, camps, and implements 
of warfare. We try Latin conversa- 
tionally to a limited degree. Salve, 
salvete, vale valete, Quid est? Quid 
agis? Quo vadis? Tibi gratias ago. 
Libros aperite or claudite, et cetera. 
They use these expressions quite 
glibly and with joy and satisfaction. 

In my experience the play has been 
one of the most satisfactory and most 
helpful means of arousing the inter- 
est of the students. The natural 
tendency of the very young “to play 
like” becomes a little later the desire 
to act out a part and to put ona 
play. “Let’s dramatize this story and 
act it out,” always meets with a 
hearty response on the part of the 
students. Whenever our Latin Club 
decides to put on a play for the next 
program, almost every member wants 
to have a part in it. This dramatic 
instinct in life is very valuable in 
our work and by writng and acting 
Latin plays, the students build vo- 
cabulary and gain accuracy in con- 
struction without so much drudgery. 

The plays for use of Latin students 
fall in two classes, English and La- 
tin. The English plays are of three 
kinds. First, there are the English 
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translations of classical authors, Ter- 
ence and Plautus. These are better 
suited for college students. Second, 
are classical stories or episodes 
dramatized by Latin scholars such as 
Dr. Miller’s “Dido, the Phoenican 
Queen.” Third, are dialogues or 
playlets bringing out the value of 
Latin. In this group or class is “The 
Schoolboy’s Dream” by Olive Suther- 
land,—Classical Journal, Vol. VII, p. 
819, also, “Mother Lingua,” “A Day 
without Latin,” and “The Latin Lan- 
guage Speaks.” There are others 
which teachers and scholars have 
worked out together. The plays in 
English are valuable because they 
arouse the interest not only of the 
Latin students but interest outside 
students in the classics. 

The plays that are given in the 
Latin language are far more valuable 
to Latin students although their in- 
fluence, limited to students in Latin 
classes, is not so far reaching. For 
the high school students there are 
two kinds: those published by Latin 
scholars and those that the students 
write under the direction of the 
teacher. 

In the first group the following 
should be mentioned: (We have had 
experience with many of these.) 

1. Professor Schlicher—Latin 
Plays. 

2. Miss Susan Paxton — Roman 
School and Roman Wedding. 

3. H. C. Nutting’s plays. 

“Passer’ — (Sparrow) — 
Classical Journal 11-418. 
“Fovea”—(Snare) — Classi- 

cal Journal 14-176. 
“Situlae” — (Buckets) — 
Classical Journal 15-535. 

(The last two attempt to give 

suggestion of wit and humor of Ro- 
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man comedy in a form suitable for 
high school use.) 

4. Lillian Lawler’s “Rex Helve- 
tiorum’”—Classical Journal 15-865, 
866, 867. 

5. Max Radin’s “Dumnorix’— 
Classical Journal 13-314 (more elab- 
orate). 

6. Brita Horner’s “Conspiracy of 
Orgeotrix”—Classical Journal 13-61. 
(Very short—four scenes. ) 

7. Maria Smith’s “Exituim Cae- 
saris’ —Classical Journal 16-157. 

8. Magoffin land Henry’s First 
Year Book, “Senatus Populusque Ro- 
manus.” 

9. Scott’s First Latin Lessons. 

a. Horatius—Bridge Episode 
(2 scenes). 

b. Circe. 

c. Polyphemus. 

d. Reditus Ulixes. 

e. Medicus. 

10. Ullman and Henry’s Second 
Year Book, “Sabinae.”’ 

11. Many others found in material 
sent out by Latin Bureau in New 
York City. 

But the plays that have proven 
most valuable are those which the 
Latin students themselves dramatize. 
This work is especially interesting to 
first and second year students and 
we find that the freshmen get the 
greatest thrill out of it. Our students 
usually memorize and act out the 
dialogue on page 59 in our text. After 
that they want to act out every story 
that has any conversation in it. 

Only last week the Latin I class 
was reading the second installment 
of the Perseus story. It was the 
eighth period and the students were 
disinterested. To the questions, 
“Who will be Perseus?” “Who will 
be Andromedea’s father?” there was 








a ready response, and all became in. 
terested. 

A group of our students helped to 
dramatize the story of Atalanta and 
Hippomenes, and gave it before the 
school for an assembly program in . 
February. Miss Duncan’s Latin II 
class dramatized the Theseus and 
Minotaur story. The greater part of 
two forty minute periods were given 
over to it and after it was finished 
from the students’ point of view, the 
teachers and the group of students 
who presented it today took many 
liberties. Each time they have prac- 
ticed, criticisms, suggestions, and 
changes have been made. 

It was the program for the May | 
meeting of our Latin Club, which 
meets the first Thursday of each 
month. We gave it here not because 
we considered it especially good or 
because we did it especially well, but 
because Professor Weng asked for 
something that was original with the 
students. 

My experience in coaching Latin 
plays leads me to believe that the 
most practical plays are those that 
are based upon the more familiar 


classical stories, and the events of , 


Roman history that the students read 
about—tthose in which the language 
is simple, words and phrases are re- 
peated, and the speeches are short. 
Elaborate plays require too much 
time and expense. 


Plays with many characters reap 
greater results because a_ larger 
number of students become interest- 
ed. The students who work hard on 
Latin but get poor results sometimes 
take minor parts, and saying over a 
few Latin sentences awakens in them 
a different attitude toward Latin and 
in a way compensates for the hard 
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work. We use as many students as 
possible in each play because the stu- 
dents taking part are the ones who 
are benefited much more than the 
spectators. 

Not much time or effort is spent 
on dress or scenery, but the students 
consult books on Roman life and im- 
provize dress and scenery for each 
occasion. I shall never cease to mar- 
vel at the ingenuity and resourceful- 
ness of our students in providing 
what is needed. 

What should we dramatize? The 
classical myths in the first year book, 
episodes from Caesar’s campaigns, 


the death of Caesar, a meeting of the 
senate, the trial of Cicero, the escape 
of Aeneas—all of these and many 
others that you are recalling to mind 
are suitable for dramatization. 

Why should we dramatize? Be- 
cause Latin plays give our Latin stu- 
dents a means of expressing them- 
selves. They arouse interest, give 
knowledge of Latin, develop class 
spirit, promote good fellowship, 
sportsmanship, and team work, and 
help acquaint the students with the 
life of Romans whose civilization has 
handed down to us many valuable 
lessons. 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Main Building, First Floor, Room 39 
F. H. WENG, Head, Department of Latin and German, Indiana State 


Teachers College, Presiding 


THE APPROACH TO FORMS AND SYNTAX IN THE READING 


METHOD OF TEACHING LATIN 
EDGAR MENK 
Head, Department of Foreign Language, Ball State Teachers College 


What I am going to say will apply 
equally well to any method that may 
be used, because what I am primarily 
interested in is the process of getting 
the proper meaning from Latin ex- 
pressions. I have used the term 
“reading method” in the title because 
I think the reading of Latin must 
take place before we can understand 
it, before we can analyze it, before 
we can interpret it, before we can 
translate it. In other words the read- 
ing must take place first no matter 
what method is used. And so in mak- 
ing my ideas apply to the reading 
method I also make them apply to 
any method. 

The secondary school Latin teach- 
er of today has a much more difficult 
problem in teaching than he did a 


generation ago. The school popula- 
tion of yesterday was a select group, 
today it is composed of all the boys 
and girls of school age in the com- 
munity, and strangely enough many 
without any foreign language apti- 
tude enroll in Latin. The word Latin 
still has a magic that is potent. I am 
not sure that any should be exclud- 
ed. Anyway we have them, good and 
bad, fit and unfit, in our Latin classes. 
What are we going to do with them? 
My contention is that where we have 
in our classrooms pupils with such 
varying ability, forms and syntax 
must be presented in the way most 
easily understood and most easily 
remembered. 
FORMS | 
Gray in his Teaching of Latin 
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(page 90) takes the view that forms 
and syntax are inseparable. It is a 
pure waste of time to learn noun and 
adjective paradigms without a knowl- 
edge of simple syntactical ideas 
which these forms may express. 
Many pupils learn the paradigms suc- 
cessfully, but never learn how to use 
them readily. The learning of a form 
and its possible uses must go hand 
in hand for the greatest economy in 
effort. Learning paradigms as such 
should be employed mainly for 
analysis and drill after form and 
function are clearly understood. 
Practically all the beginning Latin 
books printed since the publication of 
the Classical Investigation Report 
start out with the idea of teaching 
form and function together. The 
cases and their chief uses are intro- 
duced gradually one at a time. They 
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the degree of previous familiarity the 
pupils have with the ideas expressed 
and for that reason our book makers 
after boldly launching out on a new 
order of presenting the cases, calmly 
slide back into the traditional order 
when the paradigms are presented in 
full, 7.e., nominative, genitive, dative, 
accusative, and ablative. Why pre. 
sent these cases so carefully in a spe. 
cific and reasonable order and then 
suddenly demand that pupils learn 
the paradigms formally in an entire- 
ly different order? Many boys and 
girls, if required to make too many 
mental summersaults will catch 
formaphobia and exit before the end 
of the first semester. I suggest that 
we allow the pupils to build their own 
paradigms as they feel the need of 
them. 

If we do this, I feel sure that they 
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are introduced in the order in which 
the cases are usually learned in Eng- 
lish, t.e., nominative, accusative, and 
genitive. The dative is the fourth 
case presented. Its function may be 
somewhat familiar to students from 
certain uses designated indirect ob- 
ject. Finally, the ablative, which is 
entirely new, is presented last of all. 
Now this order seems to have noth- 
ing in itself that is valuable except 
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will make no useless shift in the 
order, for they will not have a two 
thousand year tradition to guide them. 

Now let us examine this new 
order, indicated in the table, for all 
the declensions and see whether it 
has any advantages or disadvantages 
over the traditional order. In the 
first place the traditional order has no 
particular worth in itself. The sur- 
prising thing about it is that we could 
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have tolerated it for so long even for 
the purpose of teaching the para- 
digms formally. In the second place 
the formation of a paradigm is for 
the purpose of unifying isolated facts 
and for drill. Since quick identifica- 
tion of forms in reading material is 
the end desired, any devices that will 
assist the attainment of this objec- 
tive should be adopted. In my ex- 
perience many pupils have difficulty 
in remembering that the nominative 
and accusative neuter forms are 
identical. This is caused in part by 
the fact that the nominative and ac- 
cusative forms are separated by two 
other case forms and by the fact 
that the neuter forms are usually 
presented in paradigm form instead 
of being taken up gradually and 
thoroughly learned as isolated forms. 
It can be seen at a glance that identi- 
cal forms are placed in juxtaposition 
and in the plural, except in the first 
and second declensions, only three 
forms need be given. Thus with this 
arrangement pupils are forced to 
note identical forms in the majority 
of cases by the fact that they come 
together in the paradigms. 


SYNTAX 


Since translation has been and 
still is the chief class exercise in 
Latin classes in our schools, our text- 
books naturally reflect this point of 
view. A glance at any book will soon 
convince one that the book was made 
for the express purpose of helping 
the student translate the text into ap- 
proved English, in spite of strong 
statements to the contrary. In other 
words, to state my point bluntly, our 
books are English minded, instead of 
Roman minded. Our explanations of 
grammatical points and of idioms, 


and the statements of rules are given 
to the student from the standpoint of 
English instead of from the stand- 
point of Latin. 

It is not my intention to eliminate 
translation from my teaching, but I 
hope on the other hand to teach my 
students to do more and better trans- 
lation than ever before. But in teach- 
ing our students to translate, should 
we not help them to attain success in 
it in a more natural way, by learning 
to grasp ideas in the Latin order as 
a Roman certainly must have done. 
We must teach them to develop a feel- 
ing for word-meaning by word-analy- 
sis, a feeling for word-groups and 
phrases, a feeling for word-forms by 
quick identification of forms in con- 
text. 

In the matter of syntax especially 
we are using rules stated in such an 
antiquated manner that it is surpris- 
ing that students themselves do not 
rebel against learning such inconsist- 
ent, inapplicable, and useless state- 
ments. The so-called dative with 
special verbs is a case in point. This 
is the rule that I learned: Many in- 
transitive verbs signfying favor, 
help, please, displease, trust, distrust, 
command, obey, serve, resist, indulge, 
spare, pardon, envy, threaten, be- 
lieve, persuade and the like take the 
dative case. It sounds like a fine rule, 
but it isn’t. It’s a waste of time to 
learn it, for it cannot be applied eas- 
ily. 1. It is indefinite as indicated by 
the use of the expression many verbs. 
luvo, help, does not take the dative 
case, auxilior, help, does. lubeo, com- 
mand, does not regularly take the da- 
tive case, impero, command, does. 2. 
The rule is stated in English words 
only. To read Latin we must know 
Latin words, hence we should be able 
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to recognize faveo, be favorable to, 
favor; auxilior, give aid to, help; im- 
pero, give orders to, command; per- 
suadeo, make very pleasant for, per- 
suade; et cetera, and these should 
be learned only as they are needed in 
the reading. It is interesting to note 
that the new Latin Grammar by EI- 
mer lists the Latin words with Eng- 
lish meanings attached instead of 
making a list of English words. 
That’s real progress. Note also that 
if we learn the underlying notion in 
each of these words, the need for a 
rule practically disappears, for any 
beginning student who has learned 
the general meaning of “to” or “for” 
for the dative case will be able to 
apply the words without difficulty. 
He should be encouraged to formu- 
late his own rule by making a list of 
the Latin words as he meets them 
with the proper meanings attached. 
3. There is an implication in this rule 
and it is stated outright in some books 
and that is that these verbs take 
their objects in the dative case. That 
is not the case, for several of these 
verbs are transitive and are follow- 
ed by the accusative in addition to 
the dative as impero, persuadeo, and 
credo. That implication rests on the 
fact that we make the rule, apply the 
rule, and think the rule from the 
point of view of the English instead 
of from the point of view of the Lat- 
in. If we are going to develop the 
power to read Latin, we must begin 
with the Latin sentence, developing 
the words in proper relation to each 
other, thus determining the sentence 
meaning, and finally give expression 
to the meaning in correct English. 
One of the most interesting con- 
structions and generally very poorly 
presented is the ablative absolute. It 
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is usually presented as a participial 
construction and is compared with 
the nominative absolute in English, 
to bring out the fact that it is inde 
pendent or absolute. Practically none 
of the books place any stress on the 
case form beyond mentioning that it 
is the ablative and yet that should 
be the most important point in the 
whole explanation, for it is from that 
fact that the meaning arises. One 
book meekly hides away in a foot- 
note that the ablative is the with- 
ablative, while another boldly writes, 
“Be careful not to translate the noun 
of the ablative absolute by with, by, 
from, or in,” in spite of the fact that 
those are the meanings previously 
given for the ablative. What a dif- 
ference of opinion! One tries to con- 
nect the construction with the basic 
meanings of the ablative, the other 
tries to prevent the connection. Form 
and function must go hand in hand in 
this construction as in any other. 
How can we expect beginners to 
make progress in reading Latin 
when we place such barriers in their 
pathway ? 

I note also in most books great 
stress is placed on the participle as 
though there were something pecu- 
liar about that fact. Of course a 
substantive plus a participle is the 
most frequent use, but it may also be 
composed of a substantive plus an 
adjective, of two substantives and of 
less frequent elements. Almost uni- 
versally one of the chief elements in 
the explanation of the construction is 
the presentation of what is called 
the literal translation and then the 
more fully developed translation. 
Great emphasis is placed on the view 
that the ablative absolute must us- 
ually be translated by a clause intro- 
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duced by when, since, although, if, 
after, et cetera. But in my opinion 
that really has nothing to do with the 
ablative absolute proper, for such ex- 
pansion of the idea is the property of 
the participle regardless of the case 
in which it is used. 

Let us select the phrase proelio 
facto as an illustration. Our books 
tell us that “‘the battle having been 
made” is the literal translation. That 
may be literal as compared with “Af- 
ter the battle was finished,” but 
strictly it cannot be literal for literal 
means “according to the letter” and 
that means, in this case, ablative. If 
the idea is expressed literally, it must 
involve an ablative expression such 
as from, in, with. 

Another interesting case is the fol- 
lowing example Caesare consule! The 
literal translation of this is accord- 
ing to some books “Caesar being con- 
sul,” and expanded “When Caesar 
was consul.” One writer naively re- 
marks that being is supplied, though 
the Romans didn’t have any word for 
being. How could the insertion of 
the word being produce a literal 
translation when the Romans didn’t 
even have the word? In reading 
Latin as Latin we are supposed to 
take in the thought as the Romans 
did and, if that is right and I think it 
is, we must start with something 
more simple than “Caesar being con- 
sul.” This case in particular shows 
as well as all the others I have given, 
that we appraach these difficulties 
from the wrong direction. We are 
constantly approaching them from 
the point of view of the English, 
whereas we should approach them 
from the point of view of the Roman. 
Of course we cannot approach these 
ideas exactly as a Roman boy or girl, 


who learned Latin from daily con- 
tact, for we will have to approach any 
foreign language with the intellect 
and so we can only approximate the 
feelings a Roman might have in read- 
ing a Latin sentence. But that ap- 
proximation must be made. 

Let us see how our pupils might 
come to understand an ablative abso- 
lute expression. There are three un- 
derlying principles involved: 1. the 
with-ablative notion; 2. the princi- 
ple of agreement; and 3. the fact that 
the expression is independent of the 
rest of the sentence. 

1. Since the case form used is the 
ablative, the pupil must be able to 
draw upon his previous knowledge of 
the ablative forces, the from, with, 
in ideas, in order to understand the 
new construction. The with ablative 
will give proper force to this con- 
struction. 

2. Words agree with each other by 
modifying or by apposition. 

3. The expression is grammatical- 
ly independent of the rest of the sen- 
tence as the nominative absolute in 
English. Three cases will illustrate 
our point of view. Caesare invito; 
proelio facto; Caesare consule. In 
each case we have a substantive in 
the ablative case with another word 
in agreement, and the expression is 
independent in thought. So by em- 
ploying the with-ablative, one of the 
basic ideas of the ablative case, we 
discover our first thought relation is, 
with Caesar unwilling; with the bat- 
tle finished; with Caesar as the con- 
sul. Even the weakest pupils who 
have had the proper introductory 
training will find it possible to grasp 
those simple ideas, all in accord in 
form and syntax, and that is all we 
need to read such phrases in Latin. 
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The next step is to develop adequate 
English expression for these simple 
ideas in the form of English transla- 
tion. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. We should let our students make 
their own paradigms for analysis 
and drill when they begin to feel the 
need for them. They should be made 
to eliminate waste on the printed 
page and waste of the student’s time 
and energy. 


ee 


2. Syntactical ideas should be ap- 
proached with the attitude of a Ro- 


man reading Latin. All rules should 
be formulated by the pupils as they 
feel the need for them and should not 
be superimposed by those who follow 
a mistaken tradition. We must think 
in terms of Latin; we must develop 
our syntactical ideas from the Ro- 
man point of view rather than from 
the English point of view. 


Discussion led by HELEN WRIGHT JOHNSON, Instructor of Latin, Public 


Schools, Clinton, Indiana 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Physical Education Building, East Entrance, Room 54 


BIRCH E. BAYH, Supervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Terre 


Haute, Indiana, Presiding 
HEALTH EDUCATION 


JOHN B. WILSON 
Department of Physical Education, Public Schools, Evansville, Indiana 


The general subject of “Health 
Education” is much too large for me 
to cover effectively during my allot- 
ted time. If I may have your kind 
indulgence, I will digress from the 
assigned subject to some extent and 
try to hit upon some things that may 
be of interest to all of you. The meth- 
od that I will use is similar to the 
kind of medicine sometimes given a 
patient by some doctors, when the 
doctor is not certain of his patient’s 
ailment. You are in for a “shotgun 
prescription.” 

The first ingredient of your pre- 
scription was suggested by the pro- 
gram of this Teacher-Training Con- 
ference. According to the program, 
you, a physical education section, are 
listening to an alleged address on 
health education. It is of importance 


to note that in the minds of those re- 
sponsible for this program, there is 
a difference between physical educa- 
tion and health education. The first 
part of this paper will be in defense 
of the statement that “Physical Edu- 
cation is not health education.” I as- 
sume that such a statement does need 
defense, for, at the present time, 
there are some educators that have 
conceived physical education as either 
the same, or a part of, health educa- 
tion. To my mind, such a conception 
must be based upon a faulty under- 
standing of the scope of both fields. 


Let us first examine health educa- | 


tion. According to several authorities 
in the field, it may be divided into the 
following parts: health supervision, 
health service, and health instruction. 
Health supervision is concerned with 
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the environment that the school plant 
presents and the activities of pupils 
and teachers. Specifically, the light- 
ing, heating, ventilation, and clean- 
ing of the school plant; the selection 
and location of toilet facilities; the 
designing of gymnasiums, lockers, 
showers, and swimming pools; selec- 
tion of drinking fountains; the length 
of class periods; and pupil and teach- 
er program load are some of the items 
belonging in this division. 

Health service includes the follow- 
ing activities: the health examination 
and follow-up activities which aim to 
bring about the correction of remedi- 
able defects; morning inspections; 
smallpox vaccination, and inoculation 
against diphtheria; Schick testing 
for immunity to diphtheria; keeping 
of a health record card for each 
child; first aid service; mental hy- 
giene, et cetera. 

The third part of health education, 
health instruction, deals directly with 
the organized attempt to teach health. 
The building of good habits, the de- 
velopment of sound attitudes, and the 
cultivation of scientifically correct 
knowledge in regard to health is the 
work of this division. 

Thus briefly we have viewed the 
field of health education. Now let us 
turn to physical education. 

The purpose of physical education 
is fourfold: First, we attempt the de- 
velopment of the neuromuscular sys- 
tem so that certain fundamental 
skills (game and recreational skills, 
and others) may be engaged in to 
the joy and satisfaction of the parti- 
cipant. Second, through the medium 
of physical activity, we develop the 
organic systems, such as the circula- 
tory, respiratory, excretory, and 
nervous. Third, and very important, 


is the development of a wholesome 
attitude toward physical education 
activities, especially those which may 
be classed as recreational or leisure 
time activities. Fourth, the develop- 
ment of standards of conduct. The 
play fields offer a multitude of 
chances to develop certain desirable 
citizenship and character traits, such 
as dependableness, fair play, respect 
for the rights of others, cooperation 
and team play,. determination, and 
many others too numerous to men- 
tion. 

Thus, a simple and hasty examina- 
tion of the purpose and scope of 
health education and of physical ed- 
ucation seems to indicate that phy- 
sical education is not health educa- 
tion; nor, vice versa, is health educa- 
tion physical education. Each sub- 
ject has a field of endeavor all its 
own. 

All subjects in our school curricu- 
lum, when considered from the stand- 
point of the individual are related; 
and so the second ingredient of your 
prescription deals with the relation 
of physical education to health edu- 
cation. 

Physical education is definitely re- 
lated to health education in several 
ways. First, by combining the names 
to Health and Physical Education, as 
a means of identifying a department 
where both are administered under 
the same head. Such a combination 
is desirable for the following reasons: 
Physical education teachers are now 
teaching health, for, at the present 
time, they are the best fitted for the 
job, because their training is similar 
to that of a qualified health education 
teacher in so far as the background 
of biological sciences is concerned. 
Physical education teachers must 
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have access to the health record cards 
and the cooperation of the division of 
health service, especially in planning 
the physical education program for 
children needing restricted activity. 
Administration of the two fields un- 
der the different heads causes need- 
less overlapping of activities and du- 
ties and often the fine spirit of co- 
operation that should exist between 
the two is lacking when that condi- 
tion prevails. Recreational activities 
promoted by physical education 
teachers are of great service in the 
adjustment of mental hygiene cases 
and in preventive mental hygiene. 

The second point of relationship is 
due to the fact that physical educa- 
tors have always claimed health as 
one of the results of physical educa- 
tion. In that respect physical educa- 
tion is no more related to health edu- 
cation than are all other subjects, 
for, as one prominent educator says, 
“All the processes of education should 
be carried on in such a fashion that 
health will be maintained, that vigor 
and vitality may be enlarged. When- 
ever possible, physical education 
should be so conducted that it will 
contribute to the health of the pupil; 
but so should cooking, psychology, 
agriculture, Biblical. literature, and 
every conceivable item of the curri- 
culum.” 

We, as physical educators, must ac- 
cept the combined department as an 
organization of modern education 
that is best fitted to carry on our 
work. We hold an advantage over a 
great many other teachers in that we 
have a suitable background for tech- 
nical health instruction, for we have 
our training in anatomy, physiology, 
and other biological sciences. There 
is a challenge being made us by school 





administrators to carry on the job of 
health education. The actual meet. 
ing of this challenge necessitates that 
we receive adequate and scientifically 
correct knowledge of health proced. 
ures and practice, together with 
sound methods of imparting the same 
to our students. This is a job for the 
teacher-training institutions. 

Dr. M. A. Bigelow, professor of 
biology and director of practical arts, 


Teachers College, Columbia Univer. . 


sity, once said, “I have a feeling that 
the future of the health education 
movement depends upon the teachers 
more than ever before. We have 
reached the stage at which, if we are 


going to put health education in our ; 
elementary and secondary schools, . 


we must train a vast body of teachers 
and put them through the institutions 
of college grade to get specific train. 
ing for health education.” Dr. Bige- 
low’s idea brings us to the third and 


last ingredient, the role of the teach- . 


er-training institution. 
Teacher-training institutions are 
confronted with many problems hay- 
ing to do with health education. They 
have two groups to train: the men 


and women, ambitious to become . 


teachers, who are students in the in- 
stitutions; and that great and vast 
group of teachers now in service who 
received their training and licenses 
to teach before our present day em- 
phasis on health 
training program. 

What is it that we may expect 
teacher-training institutions to do in 
respect to training health teachers? 
It is very simple to state, but to ac- 
complish it is another matter. Teach- 
ers in training must be so equipped 
that they will be able to cause their 
pupils to successfully achieve the de- 
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sired results or objectives of our 
health program. 

Since there is to be a discussion, 
following the conclusion of this pa- 
per, led by Miss Martha Van Meter, 
Director of Child Health, Indiana 
Tuberculosis Association, I will sim- 
ply enumerate some of the things 
that might be done by the teacher- 


- training institutions in order that the 


desired type of teacher will be avail- 
able. 

Every teacher, regardless of the 
subject or grade, should have a back- 
ground of biological science, and def- 
inte knowledge concerning all 
phases of the school and community 
health programs. In their own life 
they should have achieved the ob- 
jectives that we desire their pupils 
to achieve. Health comes first for 
without it our tool subjects are of 
little value. As a matter of fact, we 
know that the correction of certain 
remediable defects will result in a 
child doing better work in all phases 
of school life. 

Teacher-training institutions 


-ghould not admit students who have 


remediable defects, or whose physical 
condition will prevent them from ob- 
taining vigorous and positive health. 
Periodic health examinations should 
be given the training student, and 
failure to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the examining physician in 
regard to correction of defects, vac- 
cination, immunization, et cetera, 
should be sufficient cause to withold 
the student’s degree or cause him to 
be dropped from the institution. Our 
teachers of today must teach by ex- 
ample as well as word of mouth and 
textbooks. 

We are in need of scientific stand- 
ards to judge health materials and 


practice. Training institutions must 
lead the way in research along these 
lines and must train students to do 
such work. We have a need for more 
graduate work offered in health edu- 
cation as well as extension courses 
for administrators and teachers in 
service that desire to either carry on 
research or become familiar with 
modern health education. 

The present two-year course which 
enables a training student to receive 
a license and secure a position in an 
elementary school is not adequate. 
The foundation for health that is laid 
at the elementary school age is very 
important. We find new teachers that 
have recently been graduated from 
training institutions that know noth- 
ing definitely concerning health edu- 
cation in their grade. They may have 
been exposdéd to some course that 
briefly sketched the field of health 
education, but during the two short 
years they were in training they did 
not have the opportunity to put into 
practice the actual teaching of health 
to boys and girls. As a principle of 
pedagogy, they were taught that 
children learn best by doing, but they 
were denied the opportunity of learn- 
ing to teach health education in that 
way. Training institutions are hand- 
icapped in that sometimes the facili- 
ties for practice teaching are not 
available. It is my opinion that at 
least a year should be spent in prac- 
tice teaching, so that the student 
teacher may become better fitted to 
meet classroom situations. 

There are several other items con- 
cerning teacher-training institutions 
that I might have mentioned. How- 
ever, I will stop here, for I believe 
that the remainder of our time might 
be better spent in discussion of some 
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of the proposals made in this paper 
or of some phase of health education 


a, 


that Miss Van Meter may open for | 


discussion. 


Discussion led by MARTHA VAN METER, Director of Child Health Educa- 
tion, Indiana Tuberculosis Association 


The Tuberculosis Association, be- 
ing very much interested in preven- 
tion as well as cure, has long felt an 
interest in child health education 
evidenced through cooperation with 
teachers who were attempting to do 
health education work. The problem, 
which was first a matter of stimulat- 
ing teachers to an interest in health 
education, has developed greatly. 
Teachers are no longer shifting this 
burden of health, rather are they ask- 
ing how and what kind of health edu- 
cation is needed. What must we do? 
Teachers are willing, anxious, and in- 
terested to do what they can to pre- 
serve the physical welfare of chil- 
dren. Teacher-training institutions 
in this state, as well as others, have 
accepted this problem of health edu- 
cation. Since the National Education 
Association in collaboration with the 
American Medical Association has 
made public the report of the joint 
committee recommending a definite 
program for public schools and teach- 
er-training institutions, educators 
throughout the country have accept- 
ed health education as a burden of 
the school and have been developing 
plans or more effective teaching. Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood, called the father of 
health education, has emphasized 
through his publications that the re- 
sponsibility is not only to give the 
child knowledge with which to face 
life situations more adequately, but 
also to establish in the child health 
habits that will carry into adult life, 
and an attitude toward a healthy 


body and the preservation of health 


that will be in itself a safeguard. 
Every classroom teacher in order 

to meet this challenge must be a 

teacher of health. Dr. Wood has said 


“health education is a way of living.” . 


Every hour in the school day has 
health implication. A special teacher, 
designated a health teacher, who is 
given fifteen minutes every Thurs. 
day, cannot possibly help Johnny 
meet his daily problems adequately. 
Every classroom teacher must have 
a health point of view if we are to 
give the child his just due. 

The teacher undoubtedly must 
know her fundamental science. She 
must be able to discriminate between 
scientific fact and propaganda. 
must be able to recognize truth and 
not take up fads and quacks. This 
information is basic and should be a 
part of her health education prepara- 
tion. 


Another challenge is a deeper and , 


better understanding of public health 
on the part of the teacher. Public 
health laws, an understanding of the 
whys of legislation are needed, for no 
teacher without a public health point 
of view will teach the child to bea 
health minded citizen. This material 
should be positive. Health education 


She , 


- 


in the modern sense eliminates as- | 


sociation with disease and_ the 
thought of illness. It is to help the 
child develop all of his potentialities 
of growth and mental and emotional 
adjustment which will help him serve 
best. Such may well be part of teach- 
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er-training courses. Courses that 
deal primarily with disease and the 
causes of disease are more fit for 
medical schools and less satisfactory 
for teachers. We cannot give the 
negative point of view in teacher- 
training schools and then expect to 
have the young teacher go forth with 
the positive point of view for the 
child and the parent. 

Health education came into the 
schools, as you all know, not through 
the school people themselves, but 
through public health workers. The 
Tuberculosis Association is some- 
what responsible for this movement 
through its introduction of the Mod- 
ern Health Crusade. As an organiza- 
tion we are proud that we saw the 
need in the schools and bent our ef- 
fort to meet this challenge; however, 
everybody makes mistakes and the 
glorious thing about this adventure 
of life is that we may profit by the 
mistakes we have made and so go 
forward. We realize now that health 
education as first introduced into 
public schools should have been ex- 
amined carefully for all its educa- 
tional values. Many, many teachers 
are still disregarding the laws of 
learning and the basic principles of 
psychology in their health work. 
Courses in teacher-training institu- 
tions, of necessity, should not only 
give scientific subject matter but 
should give a very thorough under- 
standing of educational methods as 
applied to health teaching. Teachers 
are still having a posture drive, a 
dental campaign, singing a few 
health songs or making posters, and 
thinking that they are doing ade- 
quate health education. The concepts 
of building a health education cur- 
riculum, of large units of instruction, 


ee 


of integrating health with other sub- 
ject matter in the curriculum, will 
not be recognized by the average 
classroom teacher until teacher-train- 
ing institutions having courses pre- 
sent these ideas. Training in meth- 
ods, procedures and evaluation of 
materials is needed, and, perhaps 
should logically be given in the edu- 
cation department. 

In most public school systems the 
health service functions as a thing 
entirely apart from classroom in- 
struction. The teacher lets the nurse 
come in and inspect the children, but 
the idea and ideal of cooperation of 
teacher and nurse is often lacking. A 
recognition is needed of the fact that 
much of the value of the physical ex- 
amination or inspection rests in the 
hands of the teacher who prepares 
the child for this examination by 
teaching him an attitude toward that 
experience, creating an interest in 
and understanding of the medical 
service. It is equally important that 
the nurse or doctor doing the exam- 
ination recognize the educational 
possibilities of that experience in the 
life of the child and that the health 
service and the classroom instruction 
be not two separate experiences but 
a growth and development interre- 
lated for the child. 

Much parent education is needed 
and this offers a definite challenge 
to the school if its work is to be ef- 
fective. This problem should be pre- 
sented to teachers in training. No 
teacher can hope to teach Johnny 
health without taking into consider- 
ation Johnny’s home conditions, his 
mother’s point of view, and the econ- 
omic status of the home. The nurse, 
through home visits, very often 
knows facts that are not known to 
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the teacher and the need for closer 
cooperation between teacher and 
nurse is again evidenced. 

All educators recognize the old 
principle, ‘““We learn to do by doing.” 
Educators repeat it so frequently 
that one feels that these words are 
glibly repeated without realizing the 
full implication. It is just as true 
that teachers in training “learn to do 
by doing’’ as it is that the small child 
learns by that process. If we want 
teachers to cooperate with the health 
service, to better understand its 
value and to have the child obtain 
the full educational value of the phy- 
sical examination, then we must give 
teachers in training a health service 
that is in every sense of the word 
a service that is a real education and 
that is a part of their scientific ex- 
perience, perhaps even in connection 
with a course in personal hygiene. 
Health instruction, health service, 
and physical education departments 
should coordinate their activities 
more closely in teacher-training in- 
stitutions. 

The Proceedings of the National 
Conference on College Hygiene, held 
at Syracuse, New York, 1931 em- 
phasize this point. One section of this 
report states, “There is a growing 
realization that college hygiene must 
not become departmentalized, and 
that the college problem is with the 
health of ‘the whole student.’ This 
problem can be solved, or approxi- 
mately solved, only by establishing 
a close coordination between the 
student health service, the campus 
public health service, the classroom 
health teaching, the supervision and 
conduct of physical educational ac- 


tivities, and the other health habits, | 


health-attitude, and health-standard 





forming curricular and extra-currj. | 


cular experiences of the student.” 
A further recommendation of this 

committee is that arrangements 

should be made for contributory as. 


sistance in health teaching in every . 


subject in the college curriculum that 
contains important information con. 
cerning health. It is recommended 
that there be appointed in every col- 
lege a properly constituted faculty 


committee on health teaching in ord. . 


er that there may be a unification of 
the health instruction now so fre. 
quently scattered through a variety 
of courses and in different depart. 
ments. 

It is recognized now in every stand. 
ard subject that effective teaching is 
brought about through experience in 
teaching. The need is definitely evi- 
denced for more practice teaching in 
health education, practice teaching 
under supervision. More health dis- 
cussion in general courses in class- 
room management and courses of 
that nature will also help greatly. 

Another phase of health education 
that every classroom teacher needs to 
be more familiar with is mental hy- 
giene. Mental hygiene, as is true of 
most health subjects, is more the sort 
of thing that can be lived than some- 
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thing to discuss. The Proceedings of | 
the National Conference recommend — 


that mental hygiene activities in col- 
leges manifest themselves in _ two 
ways: (1) as didactic lecture 
courses which aim to provide the stu- 
dent body with mental hygiene in- 
formation, and (2) as mental hy- 
giene service for the assistance of in- 
dividual students. 

To sum up, every teacher in train- 
ing should have courses in funda- 
mental scientific subject matter re- 
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lating to health education, should 
have a public health point of view, 
and should have a course or part of 
a course that specifically treats of 
methods and the evaluation of pro- 
cedures and materials. Every teach- 
er in training should have a health 
service that is adequate and of edu- 
cational value, including personal 
conferences or counseling for the so- 
lution of personal problems. The 
teacher must herself be healthy and 
know how to live to maintain bodily 
vigor if she is to be a good teacher 
of health. An opportunity to under- 
stand principles of mental hygiene 
should be available for every teach- 
er in training. These and all other 


courses in the college or teacher>. 


ee 


training institution that make contri- 
bution to health education should be 
correlated or integrated into a uni- 
fied effort through the intelligent 
work of a faculty committee. It is 
particularly tragic to find in an in- 
stitution different departments work- 
ing alone on their own with utter dis- 
regard of what other departments in 
the college may be doing. 

Teachers in training, at the pre- 
sent time, are overloaded with sub- 


jects. Perhaps some of these curric- 
ula may be revised or renamed for 
the need is not necessarily for more 
courses but for a revision of content 
in terms of modern health education 
needs. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Physical Education Building, East Entrance, Room 54 


FLORENCE CURTIS, Head, Department of Physical Education for Women, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULA IN PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION 


GRACE M. STAFFORD 
Assistant Supervisor of Physical Education, Public Schools, Gary, Indiana 


Public school administrators are 
dissatisfied with most of the present 
day physical education § curricula. 
They are torn between the demands 
of conflicting viewpoints in their 
communities and school faculties. 

These viewpoints represent the 
rival claims of the need for advertis- 
ing the school or town and the need 
for caring for the health of the chil- 
dren. Linked with this conflict is 
that of the old and new members of 
the faculty who disagree as to the 
place of physical education in the 
general program of education. 
Physical education has too long 


been classed as either a special or an 
extra-curricular activity. We need to 
see it in its proper place as a sector 
of education; that is, not as a subject 
but placed in chronological order 
with academic education, scientific 
education, vocational education, mu- 
sic education, and finally, physical 
education. 

There are three viewpoints to be 
considered in the construction of the 
physical education curricula: 

1. It is an important but not indis- 
pensable part of the general educa- 
tion program. 

2. Its importance and hence, indis- 
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pensability will increase in propor- 
tion as we popularize it. True popu- 
larization will take place only when 
we have developed the maximum of 
good in the maximum of activity for 
the maximum of the community. 

3. Immediate results cannot be 
taken as the most important criteri- 
on for the judgment as to the success 
of the program. Unless we have long- 
time objectives, we cannot say wheth- 
er or not we have accomplished our 
two greatest aims: namely, the de- 
velopment of positive mental and 
physical health, and the development 
of the fullest personality. 

The aims and objectives of phy- 
sical education grow naturally out of. 
those of general education. They in- 
clude: 

1. Organic power. 

2. Neuro-muscular strength. 

3. Positive health. 

4. Specific skills. 

Character development was omit- 
ted from the last list because we felt 
that there is so much danger of fal- 
lacious talking and hence, thinking 
in that phrase. Character is not built 
by the activity, but opportunity for 
building it is ripe through the activ- 
ity. 

In planning our curriculum, we 
must steer a careful course between 
the extremes of physical education 
only for the sake of exercise, and 
physica! education only for the sake 
of expression. We must also bridge 
a gap between the desire on the part 
of the community to have us put on 
shows, tournaments, exhibitions, fes- 
tivals, contests, and the like, and our 
own need for an interesting dignified 
and educational display of those 
parts of our program which can and 
should ‘be displayed. By this time, 
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the audience is feeling cheated, be. 
cause from the title of the address 
they have expected to have individual] 
curriculum problems ironed out. It is 
utterly impossible to set up a specific, 
workable, adequate curriculum jp 
any address consuming only one 
hour. We can only say to each one 
of you that we all need common ob- 
jectives, irregardless of training or 
opportunity for putting training into 
practice. Whatever the opportunities 
are, we must build a constantly wid- 
ening program of activity touching 
eventually every child in the school 
in those ways that will best fit his in- 
dividual interests, needs, and future 
growth. 

Thus we come into the need for a 
diversified program of games, rhy- 
thms, general gymnastics, corrective 
gymnastics, aquatics, camping and 
scouting, specific application of hy- 
giene training, et cetera. 


In all of our teaching of sports, we 
should beware of spending so much 
time on the abstract elements of 
sportsmanship that we neglect the | 
fundamental tenet of good sports- 
manship, that is, to play the game 
well. In other words, sports technics 
must be well taught or we have ne- 
glected our duty. 

The only concrete suggestions I | 
have to offer for material to be used | 
in the building of the physical edu- 
cation curriculum in each school are 
these: 

1. Indiana State Manual of Physi- 
cal Education. | 
2.. The.Journal of Health and Phy- 

sical Education. 

3. The Journal of the National Ed- 
ucation Association. : 


4. The catalogues of book publish- | 
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ing houses, especially A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 

5. Persistent reading of general 
publications in the field of education. 

6. Persistent reading of specific 
publications in the field of physical 
education. 

7. Persistent attendance at gener- 
al education conferences. 

8 Persistent attendance at physi- 
cal education conferences. ® 

9. Consistent doubt as to the in- 
fallibility of any course of study, 
manual of physical education, text- 
book on methods, in short, an attitude 
of mind which will constantly scru- 
tinize the past, tear to pieces the pres- 


ent, and be skeptical about the fu- 
ture. 

10. Finally realize in all education 
that it is tragically hurtful to feel 
that any aspect of teaching is finish- 
ed and can be measured decisively 
as a finished unit. It is the effect on 
life that concerns us and not even the 
effect on a single life, but on the ever- 
increasing circle of influence one up- 


on the other. Kilpatrick says, “The 
best teacher is the one who makes 
herself increasingly unnecessary.” I 
would say, the best curriculum is the 
one which makes itself increasingly 
inadequate. 


Discussion led by PAUL B. WILLIAMS, Head, Department of Physical 
Education, Ball State Teachers College 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 
Physical Education Building, East Entrance, Room 54 


D. A. GLASCOCK, Assistant Professor of Physical Education for Men, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Presiding 

SUMMARY OF PRECEDING DISCUSSIONS INTEGRATED WITH 
THE PLANS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 


STRUCTION 


HAROLD E. MOORE 


Assistant Director of Elementary and High School Inspection, Indiana State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 


This discussion is a summary of 
the discussion of individuals on this 
same program integrated with the 
plans of the State Department of 
Public Instruction relative to health 
and physical education. 

The previous discussions by Mr. 
Wilson, Miss Van Meter, Mr. Wil- 
liams, and Miss Stafford were accept- 
ed by the speaker in general as out- 
lining the type of program in health 
and physical education that the de- 
partment is proposing and working 
toward. To obtain this program the 


state department proposes to work 
toward the realization of adequate 
leadership, having in mind that if a 
successful program is to be admin- 
istered by the State Department of 
Public Instruction that an individual 
trained in health and physical educa- 
tion as well as school administration 
giving his full time to such a problem 
is the most desirable set up. 

In the meantime, and until this 
can be accomplished, the department 
proposes through its Inspection Di- 
vision to give all time that it can pos- 
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sibly allot to this program. The In- 
spection Division plans to check care- 
fully in the various schools where 
visitations are made, the licensing of 
teachers, the time allottment devoted 
to health and physical education, the 
general type of program and the ade- 
quacy of the school plant as it relates 
to the health and physical education 
program with particular emphasis 
upon those things which contribute 
to health, i.e., showers, dressing 
rooms, lockers, heating and ventila- 
tion, et cetera. 

The Inspection Division further 
expects in cooperation with the 
Teacher-Training Division to work 
on the problem of licensing in health 
and physical education, not merely 
from the standpoint of technically 
fulfilling a license requirement but 
from the standpoint of adequate 
courses being required by such li- 
censes. 


The division further expects with- 
in the next year to give some atten- 
tion to the development of an ele- 
mentary course of study in health 
and physical education and plans to 
be getting in the meantime sugges- 
tions for the revision of the present 
secondary course of study which 
should be made within a three year 
period. 

The division further believes and 
expects to work at the problem of 
improving the teachers in service in 
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this field through encouraging the 
discussion of health and physical ed- 
ucation in teachers institutes, super- 
visory conferences, and extension 
classes. 

It also proposes, if funds and time 
permit, to have a regular health and 
physical education bulletin sent to 
teachers handling this work. 

It has been made a policy by this 
division to regard physical education 
and health since it is required for 
graduation as a “regular” rather 
than “special” school subject. 

The Inspection Division proposes 
through the rather extensive survey 
that has been made this year to study 
the situation as it exists and adjust 
the above suggestions and improve- 
ments to the conditions as they face 
us. 


The realization of this program 
can come about only through the co- 
operation of teachers, administra- 
tors, teacher-training institutions, 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and State Board of Education. 
So far this cooperation has been of 
a very high type and there is no rea- 
son to believe that it will be anything 
different in the future. The use of 
the teacher-training institutions in 
the supervision of the health and phy- 
sical education program has proven 
so successful that it will be continued 
in whatever way conditions seem to 
warrant. 


Discussion led by A. L. StRUM, Head, Department of Physical Education 
for Men, Indiana State Teachers College 
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ROMANCE LANGUAGE 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 


Main Building, Second Floor, Room 10 


H. V. WANN, Head, Department of Romance Languages, Indiana State 


Teachers College, Presiding 
FADS 


GINO RATTI 
Head, Department of Romance Languages, Butler University 


‘We are told that it is customary 
to define one’s terms before entering 
into any serious discussion of a sub- 
ject. On the whole, that is a very 
wise thing to do, especially since, of- 
tentimes, the mere definition suffi- 
ciently clarifies the subject under dis- 
cussion so that there is no longer any 
occasion to continue. 

Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary defines a fad as a hobby; 
whim; craze; a custom, amusement, 
et cetera, followed for a time with 
exaggerated zeal. The word fad car- 
ries with it the implication of extrav- 
agant and short-lived enthusiasm. 

Perhaps, then, it would be best to 
stop right here. We all decry the fol- 
lowing of fads, if that is what they 
are. But wait, maybe there is not so 
much agreement as we are at first 
willing to grant. Just as when we 
make a distinction between firmness 
and obstinacy, it may be that what I 
follow in my teaching is a sound 
pedagogical method, but what you ad- 
here to is a mere fad. If that is. so, 
we have a valid reason for continu- 
ing our consideration of fads. 

Most of us are old enough to be 
able to look back upon the fads of 
other days with a bit of amusement. 
We ask ourselves, parodying the poet, 
“Where are the fads of yesteryear?” 
There were fads in clothing, in archi- 
tecture, in home decoration, in recre- 


ation. Yes, there were and are fads 
even in foods. Proteins, carbohy- 
drates, and starches gave way to 
calories, and now we have vitamines 
with us. Grandmother used to admire 
an array of sea-shells, painted pine 
cones, and gilded cat-tails, just as we 
now esteem the aesthetic and artistic 
values of motor cars in direct propor- 
tion to the area of the surface of the 
cars that is covered with chromium 
plate. 

In languages and literatures, too, 
one finds that fads hold a large place. 
Even a casual reader of Moliére’s 
““Précieuses ridicules” will remember 
the absurd extremes to which the sev- 
enteenth century society of France 
carried its fads in dress, in manner 
and in speech. Passing fads, we call 
them, but some have left an imprint 
in the language and in the culture of 
France. On the other hand, the sar- 
bacanes (pea-shooters) carried by 
certain members of the royal court in 
the elder Dumas! “Henri III et sa 
cour” serve merely to add a touch of 
local color to the play, perhaps, too, 
so as to give us modern readers a 
a feeling of superiority over such 
childish and benighted folks. Fads 
have affected even French grammat- 
ical constructions, as for instance, 
the notion prevalent in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries that it was 
not refined to pronounce a final | af- 
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ter a vowel, thus leading people to 
prefer beo to bel, the former giving 
us beau, a form which probably is 
not derived from the nominative 
singular or the accusative plural baus 
of the Old French, nor even from the 
Picard biau, as is often contended. 
There are fads also in pedagogy. 
Yes, heaven help us, too many! In the 
days when the Children of Israel 
were wandering in the desert, if my 
memory serves me right, they ran 
off after other gods, once or twice in 
their forty long years of trials and 
tribulation, but in the wilderness of 
their ignorance, our educators, so- 
called, can not keep from running off 
after false gods every year or two. 
Am I too severe in my criticism? Cast 
your minds over the pedagogical fads 
you have seen in your own lifetimes 
and I think you will agree with me. 
If one thing more than any other 
can be said to have started American 
education in its mad pursuit of fads, 
it is Dr. Elliott’s inauguration of the 
elective system. The revolutionary 
movement had serious consequences, 
because it destroyed the confidence of 
the educational world in what had 
been the established standards upon 
which our curricula were built. It 
did away with the notion that it is a 
good thing to build up a structure of 
undergraduate instruction upon cer- 
tain accepted bodies of knowledge 
and upon certain accepted practices. 
When that was destroyed, the rest 
developed with surprising rapidity. 
New courses were added; a greater 
variety of subjects appeared in the 
curriculum. The mania for change 
and liberalization spread out in all 
directions, downward into the sec- 
ondary schools, upward into the uni- 
versity proper. Methods of teach- 
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ing, standards of teaching, reasons 
for teaching, everything came in for 
its share of scrutiny, criticism, and 
change. Please do not misunderstand 
me. I do not mean to condemn al] 
that; I am merely saying that Dr. 
Elliott’s reform marks the beginning 
of “The Great American Era of Edu- 
cational Fads.” 

One of our worst fads is that for 
attempting to teach things that can- 
not to be taught—journalism for in- 
stance. Another deals with the teach- 
ing of subjects that everybody, or al- 
most everybody, now accepts as an 
undisputed part of our grade school 
and high school curricula, but whose 
justification I gravely question. | 
refer to such branches of study as 
agriculture, manual training, domes- 
tic science, printing, dramatics, et 
cetera. There is undoubtedly a 
place for them in special schools, af- 
ter the pupil has a thorough ground- 
ing in the true fundamentals of an 
American education, but I contend 
that the teaching of those subjects, 
as it is now done, is nothing but a 
fad. Perhaps that is why the advo- 
cates of such curricular embellish- 
ments are so touchy when one attacks 
their pet subjects. It would require 
experts to give us the technical psy- 
chological explanation of the pheno- 
menon, but even a layman can ob- 
serve that most people will accept 
with equanimity a criticism of their 
habits or even of their morals, but 
will bristle like Shakespeare’s ‘“‘fret- 
ful porpentine” at the first sugges- 
tion of opposition to their hobbies 
and fads. The commonest reaction to 
such a criticism is an _ indignant 
denial that those fads which they 
are following are really fads at all. 
Of course there is room for differ- 
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ences of opinion, but I am prepared 
to maintain that much of our educa- 
tors’ most cherished stock in trade 
is merely a choice collection of fads 
which today are and tomorrow will 
be cast into the discard. 

Some fads have a way of recur- 
ring. Witness the return of Rous- 
seau’s pedagogic theories which now 
characterize a good part of our con- 
temporary education. Rabelais, in 
the sixteenth century, advocated 
making things easy and interesting 
to the pupils, just as others have done 
in other countries and at other times. 

Other fads are new, at least in the 
forms under which they present 
themselves to us just at present. Of 
these let me mention only one or two 
in passing: the intelligence tests and 
the new style tests and examinations. 
With reference to the former I must 
permit myself to digress long enough 
to pass on to you a bit of personal 
observation. Shortly after the war, 
when every college or school of edu- 
cation worthy of the name was hatch- 
ing out intelligence tests almost 
monthly, the members of the depart- 
ment of education in a school with 
which I was then associated would 
not rest until the faculty had adopted 
a scheme of determining, by means of 
such tests, the probable future suc- 
cess of all in-coming freshmen. Less 
than five years later I was called up- 
on to help examine a candidate for 
the master’s degree coming from that 
same department. I observed with 
amazement that several of the facul- 
ty of the department were inclined to 
frown upon the candidate’s placing 
too much dependence upon the re- 
sults of just such intelligence tests 
as they themselves had previously 
sponsored. “What,” I asked, “has be- 
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come of the sacred I. Q.?” “Oh that 
is all right as far as it goes,” they re- 
plied, “but educators are not putting 
so much stress upon these tests as 
they used to do.” 

With that we shall leave the sub- 
ject of fads in general. They usually 
drop out of sight and out of mind 
in a very short time, or, at best, they 
undergo serious modifications before 
they become incorporated into the 
body of universally accepted knowl- 
edge and practice. My quarrel, if I 
have one, is with the faddists who at 
a given moment would have us be- 
lieve that the particular hobby that 
they happen to be riding is the one 
and only true source of all wisdom, 
and who, a few years later, will tell 
us with equal seriousness and posi- 
tiveness that something else is now 
the right and proper thing. I ask, 
are these people just stupid, or are 
they intellectually dishonest? What 
ever answer one may give, it does not 
do them much credit. 

Now for a sadly belated discussion 
of fads as they apply to our own field 
of language teaching. In what I have 
already said, I hope that you will re- 
member that I am speaking, not as 
an expert, not as a professional edu- 
cator, but rather as one who has had 
practical experience in teaching in 
American high schools and universi- 
ties, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
for a period of twenty-five years. 
Furthermore, these remarks of mine 
carry with them no claim to author- 
ity. 

A modern language convention is 
not complete unless it offers a more 
or less bitter discussion of the merits 
or demerits of some method or other. 
It may take the form of a paper such 
as we heard at the recent meeting of 
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the Indiana Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of French at 
Purdue University. (April 16, 1932) 
That paper, read by Mrs. Peters of 
the Indiana State Teachers College 
of Terre Haute, presented the results 
of a study of the relative merits of 
the direct method and the grammar- 
translation method. Permit me to say 
in passing that the paper proved to 
be a very scholarly one. But a meth- 
od such as the direct method becomes 
too often a fad. That occurs only as 
often and in proportion as it is advo- 
cated and adhered to with an extrav- 
agant or exaggerated enthusiasm. 
It happens that the papers read or 
the discussions indulged in at these 
language meetings are most frequent- 
ly such as to indicate that the readers 
or the debaters are interested in 
fads in teaching, not methods of 
teaching. The supporters of one fad 
today will be just as enthusiastic ad- 
vocates of another fad tomorrow. Un- 
limited enthusiasm and lack of bal- 
ance and proportion mark the con- 
firmed faddist. 

So we have our fads for the direct 
method and the indirect method. We 
have, too, the phonetic method, the 
psychological, the natural, the con- 
versational, the inductive, and other 
methods, not forgetting either the 
method of reading for comprehen- 
sion. Needless to say, they all have 
some value; each, in the hands of an 
expert, will undoubtedly yield excel- 
lent results. However, we must not 
forget that Gouin, Betis, Walter, 
Sauveur, and the rest were or are ex- 
ceptional men, most of them working 
under conditions quite different from 
those prevalent in our schools today. 
Then, too, few of us are Gouins or 
Sauveurs. A born teacher can get 
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results with a poor method, or even 
with no method at all, as I have had 
occasion to observe in the case of a 
professor in one of our largest east. 
ern universities. The grammar which 
the man uses (his own) is a mean- 
ingless hodge-podge of splendid ma- 
terial, but by some mysterious com- 
bination of personality and remark. 
able native ability as a teacher he 
gets results much better than the 
average. What conclusions can we 
draw from that? As I see it, that 
method is not so important as some 
of us would make it. Experienced 
teachers with no special prejudice 
will agree that all the numerous 
methods advocated today have their 
good points. Some phases or aspects 
of them will be applicable to our own 
students, others will not. What I, for 
one, cannot agree with is the appar- 
ent demand that a certain man’s 
method shall be adopted “in toto,” 
instead of being adapted. 

One of the most deplorable results 
of the tendency to bring pressure to 
bear upon teachers so that they will 
become “productive scholars” and 
thus earn for themselves promotions 
and added salaries, and for their 
schools a reputation for scholarship, 
is that a premium is put upon the 
teacher’s making a few hasty and in- 
conclusive studies of some sort of 
teaching technique and then launch- 
ing a new method. Poor, indeed, is 
the school today that does not boast 
a plan or a method. To make matters 
worse, the pupils, friends, and ad- 
mirers of the misguided teacher who 
brings the method into the world 
rush to the defense of the new meth- 
od, proud of the honor of being 
friends or disciples of the new lead- 
er. And so another fad is launched. 
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By this time you are probably ask- 
ing yourselves: “Just what does this 
man mean? What is he advocating?” 
Strange as it may seem, I am urging 
nothing upon you. I have no fad to 
defend, no axe to grind. I do not even 
condemn fads per se. Indeed, they 
may be a great source of good; but as 
it says in the Bible, there is a time 
for everything. Likewise there is a 
place for everything. I hold that the 
place for experimentation in teaching 
methods is in the normal schools and 
teachers colleges, with a few excep- 
tions, of course. The function of oth- 
er teachers is to teach, not to experi- 
ment. This is a verité de La Palice, 
but just as in the case of other self- 
evident truths, most people do not 
stick to it. One of the weaknesses of 
our American education is that every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry who happens 
to hold a teaching position feels qual- 
ified to engage in research work. We 
must grant that the really good 
teacher soon evolves—from the tried 
and proven methods accepted by the 
profession—a system or method best 
adapted to his or her own peculiar 
and personal needs and aptitudes. We 
must likewise admit that each class, 
nay even each individual student, 
requires special and specific consid- 
eration. Why then insist upon these 
fads, why try to make the whole 
world follow your own fad, to the 
exclusion of all the rest? 

Fads are bad enough when used 
in that way, but worse than that is 
the frequent changing of methods 
which goes with the riding of such 
hobbies. Frequent changes in cur- 
riculum and in methods of teaching 
are ruining our schools. When will 
all this foolishness cease? IIl-advis- 
ed and poorly executed experiments 
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are rulning our students. Ladies and 
gentlemen, I think it is high time to 
remind our dabblers, our experi- 
menters, that they are experiment- 
ing with the lives and minds of our 
children. From the point of view of 
these people one experiment more 
or less is of no material importance. 
The case is just like that of the 
young groom whose bride, in tears, 
reproached him for having broken 
a promise to her. He replied: ‘‘Nev- 
er mind, dearie, I'll make you an- 
other.”’ In our case, the failure of 
a method of teaching French in a 
given class may ruin the future lan- 
guage studies of a score of pupils. 
We can not avoid our own responsi- 
bilities by promising them another 
method. 

And so I plead that we call a halt 
in the evolving and inventing of lan- 
guage teaching methods. Surely we 
have a wide choice as it is. Let us 
choose, each one his or her preferred 
method, and let us stick to it long 
enough to find out if it really works. 
That means a longer time than most 
of us have ever given to a single 
method, I am sure. One or two 
years do not suffice; we must follow 
our students through the element- 
ary and advanced studies, and then 
out into the teaching field in their 
turn, before we can really tell the 
value or worthlessness of a method 
of instruction. For instance, those 
teachers of English. who were 
taught English in those days when 


grammar was taboo are now show- 


ing by the output of their classes the 
inadequacy of the method by which 
they were taught English. 

The fads that have come and 
gone and are now almost forgotten 
are the proof of their own futility. 
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We may well forget them entirely. 
As for the rest, they all contain 
some good points. We can and 
ought to accept these in order to 
find a place for them in our own 
manner of teaching. Word lists, 
idiom lists, direct method, indirect 
method, reading for comprehen- 
sion, all have their value to us. 

In closing permit me to outline 
briefly the manner in which we at 
Butler University have solved our 
problem. We advocate, not one of 
the many methods one might enum- 
erate, but each of three principal 
types, having three different objec- 
tives. Incidentally in our department 
we no longer have to argue with the 
students and with each other as to 
the merits of one method over an- 
other. We say to the freshman: “If 
you wish to take a course in French 
or Spanish, complete and thorough, 
but laying greater stress upon gram- 
mar and translation than upon pro- 
nunciation and rapid reading, you 
may take the so-called major 
course. If you do not care for the 
translation work, but still wish a 
thorough knowledge of French or 
Spanish, acquired by the direct 
method, with its abundance of oral 
drill and conversation, then take 
the direct method course. Either 
will prepare you to major and to 
pursue your studies further. If, on 
the other hand, you wish to get a 
rapid reading knowledge which 
will permit you to enjoy a literary 


guage as a tool in pursuing your 

work in some other field, by al] 

means take our reading course,”’ 
That meets the needs of each stu- 


dent, without debate or argument 


as to method. Each teacher in these 
courses feels free to modify the 
method used, in order to adapt it to 
the special needs of his particular 
class. 

Our second-year work consists of 
a three hour reading course for our 
major and reading course students, 
and a similar one for the direct 
method students. There is also a 
two hour course of intensive gram- 
mar and composition work which is 
taken usually by the major students 
and the direct method students, but 
which may be taken by those of the 
reading course students who wish 
to change to the major course at the 
beginning of the second year. In 
that way a student may not only 
follow any one of the three meth- 
ods, with their three different ob- 
jectives, but may change from one 
to the other if he finds during the 
first year that he has made a mis- 
take, or that he wishes something 
other than what he had at first 
chosen. 

You have all read of the famous 
Tartarin of Tarascon, that city 
where each family had its own song 
to sing. Tartarin was different from 
the rest; he had no song of his own: 
he sang them all. So at Butler. We 
have no method of our own; we use 


masterpiece, or if you need the lan- them all. 


Discussion led by LUCILE FRANCHERE, Instructor of French, St.-Mary- 


of-the-Woods College. 
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In 1916 the writer of this article 
was present at a meeting of ro- 
mance language teachers. During 
the course of the discussion one of 
the college professors present was 
complaining of the insufficient prep- 
aration in French of the _ high- 
school graduates entering the fresh- 
man class of this particular college. 
Even when those students had pur- 
sued the study of that language for 
four years, they were woefully lack- 
ing in accuracy when writing, in 
real understanding when reading; 
few of them had ever used enough 
French orally in the classroom to 
feel at ease in a class conducted in 
that language. Suddenly out of the 
large audience, mainly composed of 
high school teachers, a voice was 
heard to say: “‘But, professor, those 
students that are so poorly prepar- 
ed were taught by graduates of 
your institution or some other col- 
lege!” Indeed we seemed to be 
caught in a vicious circle; poor 
teaching or rather wrong methods 
in high schools were often but the 
logical consequence of inadequate 
preparation, both in content and 
special pedagogy, received by col- 
lege graduates, who began their 
task of teaching without a reason- 
able mastery of the subject to be 
taught and a grasp of the problems 


involved in its presentation to chil- 
dren of junior or senior high school 
age. 

This incident started the writer 
in a study of the problems of meth- 
odology in the teaching of foreign 
languages. Even from a cursory 
view of the situation it was evident 
that we had no science of teaching 
foreign languages. We had pro- 
ceeded empirically; prophets had 
come, announcing to the modern 
language teacher that they had 
found at last the great method, the 
method that was to solve all their 
vexing problems, only to be follow- 
ed by another prophet advocating 
another method usually the opposite 
of the previous one. The very vari- 
ety of methods used in the foreign- 
language classrooms all over the 
world is the most convincing proof 
that we have not yet evolved out of 
the chaos of conflicting theories a 
science of language teaching, a 
science based upon an exhaustive 
study of processes involved in learn- 
ing a language, a study of the psy- 
chological mechanism which is put 
to work when an individual is ap- 
plying himself to the learning, theo- 
retical and practical, of a new 
tongue. 

In 1918 the writer accepted an 
invitation to Cleveland to direct the 
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teaching of foreign languages in the 
public schools. Cleveland offered 
an unusual opportunity to conduct, 
even on a modest scale, a study of 
at least some of the problems in- 
volved in the teaching of a foreign 
language. That school system, 
through an efficient centralized or- 
ganization, could be transformed 
into a laboratory large enough to 
give validity to results and at the 
same time compact enough, respon- 
sive enough to supervision to assure 
control of the experiments. Be- 
cause of lack of money, of time, and 
especially of measuring tests which 
could not very well be prepared in 
advance of the course of study, the 
results secured in those experiments 
are not available in terms of statis- 
tical percentages; we had to con- 
tent ourselves in many instances 
with the evidence when accepted as 
conclusive by the unanimous judg- 
ment of all teachers engaged in the 
experiment, this evidence based 
mainly upon comparison of present 
results with those of previous years. 

In no case were experiments con- 
ducted purely for the “‘sport’”’ of the 
thing. We never lost sight of the 
fact that the children in the schools 
constitute raw material quite unlike 
wood or steel, that those children 
have only one chance for an educa- 
tion, and that to subject them to an 
obviously wrong pedagogical prac- 
tice just to demonstrate statistical- 
ly the advantage of the opposite 
technique was most unfair to our 
trust and a betrayal of the confi- 
dence of parents. 

Right at the start we felt the need 
of an agreement on a philosophy of 
education, of a common. under- 
standing of the aims to be achieved, 








of the contributions to be made ty | 
the education of the students 
through and by the study of foreign 
languages. Since we were engaged 
in an educational enterprise, jt 
seemed logical to start with an ac. 
ceptable definition of education, jn — 
the name and for the sake of which 
we were conducting this experi. 
ment. 

Education — e-ducere — educes or 
draws forth faculties. 

Culture improves, refines and ep. 
larges them after they have been 
brought out; “‘culture,’’ somebody 
has said, “is self-effectuation; it js 
not a natural gift, it implies tillage 
of the soil, artificial improvement.” , 

Our teaching of foreign languages 
therefore should be so organized 
that it draws out certain facul- 
ties of the mind, instills certain men- 
tal habits, while endowing the stu- 
dent with certain fundamental skills 
which in due time will enable him 
to read, write, speak, and under. | 
stand the foreign language. When- 
ever he is in possession of those . 
skills, he will ‘“‘cultivate’’ his mind 
further through the varied contacts 
that his acquired knowledge makes 
possible in the field of literature, 
travel and interchange of ideas 
through oral or written language. 

This conception of the function 
of the foreign language in the cur- 
riculum was the beacon light that | 
illuminated our path when in search 
of fundamental principles and ade- 
quate technique. 

This philosophy eliminated from 
consideration the teaching of a lan- 
guage purely through memoriza- 
tions and habituation. It is true that 
a child has learned his mother- 
tongue solely through that natural | 
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process, but it is impossible for 
schools to create the same intensity 
of contacts enjoyed by the child 
while learning his tongue, or by the 
adult when living in a foreign land. 
Furthermore, an intelligent adult is 
rarely successful in mastering a 
foreign language without learning 
in a functional way certain funda- 
mental principles that govern the 
structure of that language and that 
enable him to generalize, to multi- 
ply his experience a thousand times. 
To know by memory even an ample 
stock of ready-made sentences in a 
language is not the same as to know 
that language. But even if that 
scheme of learning a language 
through habituation alone were 
possible, it would have little educa- 
tional value in “drawing forth” fac- 
ulties, specifically in developing the 
language sense. 

It is obviously impossible in the 
length of this article to explain or 
even enumerate all the fundamental 
principles that our experiments 
have demonstrated to our satisfac- 
tion to constitute a safe and sound 
basis to a modern language peda- 
gogy. It will suffice to present the 
most important ones, those that 
mainly control our present practice 
in Cleveland. 

The most vital problem in any 
classroom is how to stimulate and 
retain the interest of the pupils. In- 
terest, attention, concentration, 
learning, cannot be separated; and 
teaching or learning is indeed a 
dreary, almost an impossible, task 
without them. Forcible feeding, 
mental as well as physical, is a nas- 
ty operation and is seldom success- 
ful. “The art of teaching,” says 
A. France, “‘is only the art of inter- 


esting, of arousing curiosity, and 
curiosity is active only in happy 
minds.” Interest is the oil of the 
machinery of education; without it 
the wheels may go around, but 
there is friction, heat, and prompt 
stopping. The doctrine of interest 
does not mean the emasculation of 
the subject of removing all difficul- 
ties; the little girl who once said to 
her teacher: “Now what are you 
going to amuse us with today?” 
was perfectly conscious and point- 
edly critical of that type of teach- 
ing supposedly interesting. Stu- 
dents respect a teacher who makes 
them apply themselves and they 
enjoy a subject that has enough 
substance to challenge their efforts. 

Interest is maintained when the 
material to be taught is carefully 
organized along sound laws of learn- 
ing, when the students find in the 
subject a constant challenge to solve 
carefully graded difficulties, and 
when the technique of introducing 
the new elements follows correct 
psychological and pedagogical prac- 
tice. 

Let us examine the practical ap- 
plication of this doctrine of interest 
in the field of a foreign language. 
First of all, how does it affect the 
selection of the material to be 
taught? It is an accepted principle 
that we deal well only with things 
that are within our range of experi- 
ence. When a student learns a new 
language, he really is transferring 
his acquired experience from his 
mother-tongue to the new language. 
He is learning a second mode of ex- 
pressing this same experience. This 
transfer will be all the more easily 
and successfully effected if the ele- 
ments are introduced along the 
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same fundamental sequence and re- 
lation that prevailed when he learn- 
ed his mother-tongue. The topics 
introduced for reading or speaking 
must be a close counterpart of his 
experience; they should at first cen- 
ter around his daily activities, home, 
school, sports, restaurants, amuse- 
ments, et cetera; later, when he 
already has mastered this expres- 
sion of his elemental interests, his 
curiosity may be aroused into read- 
ing and speaking about the foreign 
nation. A safe and sane criterion to 
follow in establishing a vocabulary 
for a first-year course of study 
would be to group carefully the 
most elemental activities of a stu- 
dent of a given age, and to deter- 
mine the vocabulary essential to the 
“living” again of each activity in the 
new language. Common sense here 
would save the tragic mistake of es- 
tablishing a vocabulary for first 
year, not on that previous experi- 
ence of the student, but on a word- 
count of books to be read in ad- 
vanced classes. This word-count, 
scientific as it may seem at first 
glance, satisfactory as it may be to 
the educational expert who specu- 
lates at his desk far from a close 
contact with the twelve-to-fourteen- 
year-old pupils, is after all a most 
unsatisfactory, unscientific ap- 
proach to the problem. Every lan- 
guage is learned by a certain se- 
quence which progresses upward 
not downward. To quote here Prof. 
Louis Marchand, “Every English- 
man learns ‘red’ before ‘crimson,’ 
‘end’ before ‘extremity,’ ‘always’ 
and the verb ‘to last’ before ‘etern- 
al,’ ‘eternity,’ ‘to see’ before ‘vis- 
ible’ and ‘vision’.”” Furthermore, 
concrete expressions not only are 
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learned first, but are more easily 
explained and retained. It seems 
very poor pedagogy therefore to 
leave the important matter of the 
right vocabulary to be introduced 
at first to the hazard of a word- 
count based on probable “classics” 
to be read. 

This fundamental vocabulary 
should be introduced not as detached 
words, but as a connected story. The 
unit in a language is the sentence. To 
require of a class to memorize a list 
of detached words is about as success. 
ful as learning a list of telephone 
numbers. Association is the funda- 
mental law of memory. Since our 
aim is also to train the student to 
read, we must introduce him to a 
text that expresses thought and not 
to a haphazard collection of sentences 
that jump from the cow to the moon 
and create in the mind of the student 
the distinct impression that the new 
language is not capable of conveying 
thought, but only serves to illustrate 
grammatical relationship. 

Let us see now how that carefully 
or.cagized material may be introduc- 
ed to the class in a manner that will 
again arouse and sustain the interest. 
We found here some definite princi- 
ples of pedagogy and psychology that 
apply closely to the learning of lin- 
guistic elements. 

Every experiment conducted to de- 
termine the amount of grammatical 
material to introduce at one time de- 
monstrated conclusively that consid- 
erable confusion was avoided and 
time ultimately was saved when we 
presented those elements one at a 
time, when we split them into small 
units, and when we even separated 
the exceptions from the rule. This 
practice which we labeled “single 
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emphasis” focused the mind of the 
student on one difficulty instead of 
exposing it to several, causing there- 
by a blurring of the picture. In 
French, for example, it was found 
more efficient not to combine in one 
lesson even related elements like the 
contractions of the definite articles, 
the partitives, the exceptions to the 
rule of the partitives. In German 
only one gender is introduced at first 
and of course only in the nominative 
ease. In Latin one declension and one 
ease of that declension constitute a 
unit of presentation. 

Not only should those elements be 
introduced one at a time, split to the 
smallest possible unit (and_ the 
younger the student, the smaller the 
unit), but we should linger long 
enough on that element to give the 
student time for assimilating, for 
mastering that element. We find an- 
other fundamental principle operat- 
ing here, that of “incubation.” A stu- 
dent not only should have an under- 
standing of a rule, but he should ‘ave 
“assimilated” it through a sufficient 
series of drills, through repeateu u 
until he has acquired a ready com. 
mand of that rule. Difficulties still 
unconquered should not meet new 
difficulties on the way. To borrow an 
example from the field of physiology, 
we should not present the student 
with another meal merely because he 
has finished eating. Ample time 
should be allowed for digestion. As a 
rule the courses of study in languages 
have been unduly rich. We have 
conducted a mad “steeple-chase” 
through the textbooks, creating there- 
by an almost hopeless confusion of 
facts and impressions. In our exper- 
iments we calculated that it takes ap- 
proximately five recitations in the 


senior high school and seven to eight 
in the junior high school before one 
unit of grammar skilfully woven into 
a connected text containing thirty 
new words, may be said to be reason- 
ably well mastered to the point that it 
is safe to proceed to the next unit. 
One may object here that this 
careful procedure runs contrary to a 
tendency that has been noted in many. 
schools and colleges and which em- 
phasizes quantity rather than qual- 
ity in the assignment and recitations 
of classes studying foreign lan- 
guages. There are some who believe 
that extensive reading is more pro- 
ductive of results than the intensive 
process which is here advocated. It 
all depends upon the conception that 
one has of a “reading knowledge.” 
Here, as in all problems, it may help 
to start with a definition. Reading 
from the standpoint of the reader is 
an instantaneous flashing of the 
meaning of the sentence read without 
the intermediary of the mother- 
tongue. Any reading that is not rea- 
sonably spontaneous is not reading, 
but deciphering. Any reading that is 
interrupted too often for looking up 
unknown elements, or that is slowed 
up by being sensed first through Eng- 
lish, prevents the student from ap- 
preciation of shades of meaning, 
beauty of form, esthetic value of the 
text read. In the early stages of in- 
struction we are concerned primarily 
with the acquisiton of “skills”; the 
reading “skill” in the sense of the 
above definition is best secured 
through careful study of limited ma- 
terial. The writer after examining 
many freshmen entering French 
classes in several universities came 
to formulate the following proposi- 
tion: the knowledge of a foreign lan- 
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guage is in inverse ratio to the num- 
ber of books read in a given time. It 
may be added that the perusing of 
countless pages just to discover the 
approximate meaning of those pages 
not only is grossly inefficient as a 
means of acquiring a real reading 
power, but also leads the student into 
habits of carelessness, slovenliness, 
and into an unscientific attitude to- 
ward the whole problem of language 
study whch he assumes to be purely 
one of habituation resulting from a 
series of unsystematic contacts. 

We noticed early in our experiment 
that learning by rote, in the conven- 
tional way, elements of grammar 
such as declensions and conjugations 
was causing wrong habituation 
through associations that inhibited 
spontaneous use of the particular 
case of noun or person of the verb 
needed. Who has not observed the 
pathetic demeanor of the student who 
in order to find the French for “we 
go” has to start with the Ist, 2nd, 
and 3d singular before coming to the 
form wanted? 

In attempting to find the most ef- 
ficient, the most impressive, way of 
introducing new elements of lan- 
guage, of crossing the bridge from the 
known to the unknown, we discover- 
ed the tremendous value of the prin- 
ciple of “challenge.” All teachers who 
have been robbed of valuable time by 
students wasting a great deal of it 
solving puzzles or cross-words are 
painfully aware of the great fascin- 
ation that such amusements hold for 
young and old. The psychological ex- 
planation for such a stubborn endea- 
vor to find the answer to the puzzles 
is very evidently to be found in the 
automatic, instinctive reaction of 
anyone to a challenge. Our first move- 
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ment is to take it up. This psycholog- 
ical reaction explains the superiority 
of the inductive process as a teaching 
device. Instead of presenting the 
student with a rule on a platter, we 
set up a few carefully chosen illustra- 
tions of that rule and let him discover 
through skillful guidance the rela- 
tionship of the new elements to oth- 
ers previously mastered and to form- 
ulate his observations into a law gov- 
erning those cases. The inductive 
process has the followng advan- 
tages: it causes concentration, it sus- 
tains interest, it gives to the neurones 
the stimulation that comes from the 
satisfaction of having accomplished 
by one’s own efforts a worth while 
and difficult task, it assists the mem- 
ory which retains more easily and 
permanently any element that has 
been carefully observed and stayed 
with. Another and an exceedingly 
valuable by-product resulting from 
the use of the “challenge” device is 
the training that the student receives 
in the most important tool of re- 
search, the inductive method. The 
writer has an unshakable belief that 
such mental habits are transferable 
not only to the related field of langu- 
age, but to any situation requiring 
systematic observation and careful 
generalization. 

The same technique of challenge is 
used successfully in the teaching of 
new vocabulary elements incidental 
to reading. There are three ways of 
dealing with the genesis of unknown 
words: they may either be translated 
into the mother-tongue, or be point- 
ed to or explained by paraphrasing. 
The first method, alas! is the easiest, 
and therefore is still in general use 
in spite of the fact that it is most in- 
efficient. Translation causes no chal- 
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lenge, it gives the fact too freely, 
and it creates but a fleeting impres- 
sion on the brain cells. The second 
method is better, as it brings in visu- 
alization. The third one, which con- 
sists in explaining new words with 
the help of elements previously 
taught, is far superior to all others, 
as it is based on challenge and uses 
the inductive process. It has the 
added advantage of creating associ- 
ations by linking the new word with 
others related to it and of framing 
it into the relationship of cause to 
effect or succession in time. 

The “paraphrase” device solves al- 
so the most puzzling problem of lan- 
guage learning: repetition, by com- 
pelling almost automatically every 
teacher to review previously taught 
material. It prevents the creation of 
separate, uncommunicating compart- 
ments called lessons, each in turn 
seen, then left behind like stations 
along the railroad track. Repetition 
is necessary to produce habituation, 
that stage of spontaneous recognition 
or use of the language so essential if 
students are ever to read or speak 
fluently. 

Of all the various devices of tech- 
nique that we use in our teaching, 
the most efficient, the most stimulat- 
ing, indeed the most essential to suc- 
cess is the oral and aural use of the 
language. Interest is maintained al- 
ways at its highest pitch through 
speaking. It is without question the 
most natural way of satisfying the 
innate desire of the student of a lan- 
guage to use that language; with 
younger students it caters to their 
“love of doing,” their desire to ma- 
nipulate and put to use every ma- 
terial, every new acquisition. Every 
human being is endowed with the in- 
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herited ability to learn a language by 
ear; because countless generations 
have dealt with language in terms of 
sounds and only comparatively re- 
cently has language become a matter 
of letters, all of us have an atavistic 
aptitude for receiving linguistic facts 
more vividly, more satisfyingly 
through the ear; the eye has become 
merely an auxiliary organ, one that 
should be used only as a second and 
never as a first organ of reception. 
One of our experiments showed that 
it takes an average child with his au- 
ditory and visual senses equally de- 
veloped one hundred “seeings” of an 
abstract word before he has an auto- 
matic recognition of its written form, 
while twenty “hearings” plus five 
“‘seeings”’ are sufficient to imprint the 
same word in a deep groove upon the 
memory cells, and to make it avail- 
able for purposes both of reading and 
conversing. 

The form of oral practice we use 
is not a hit-or-miss series of ques- 
tions without an object except possi- 
bly the increase of a stock of ready- 
made sentences. It is a “purposeful” 
exercise, aiming at the mastery 
through oral use of fundamental 
principles of grammar and a connect- 
ed topic. It may take the form not 
only of questions but also of drama- 
tization, by taking advantage of the 
dramatic instinct which is so strong 
even in the high school student. 

Very early in our experiment we 
found that classes in which the for- 
eign language was used exclusively 
as a medium of instruction were se- 
curing appreciably better results 
than others in which English was 
used part of the time. Students, par- 
ticularly those in the junior high 
school, are very sensitive to this im- 
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ponderable calléd the “class atmo- 
sphere.” They take special pride in 
the fact that no English is allowed 
and in some instances they voluntar- 
ily impose a fine for any unnecessary 
English word. The only English per- 
mitted is the word or sentence intro- 
duced in the foreign language for the 
express purpose of clarifying a point 
of grammar or an idiomatic expres- 
sion. Even rules of grammar may be 
dealt with in the foreign language 
(with the possible exception of Lat- 
in), provided the teacher uses ingen- 
uity and limits herself to simple ex- 
pressions. We grant, of course, that 
the whole course of study must be or- 
ganized with that technique in view. 
Some may object that we complicate 
the problem by introducing useless 
grammatical terminology. By actual 
count, however, we found only three 
or four expressions that might be 
said to belong exclusively to gram- 
mar; all others either were exactly 
like English in sound and spelling or 
belonged to a useful general vocabu- 
lary. We are convinced after eight 


years of experimentation: (1) that 


it is possible to eliminate English en- 
tirely as a medium of instruction 
from the foreign language class- 
room; (2) that it saves considerable 
time to use the foreign language ex- 
clusively; (3) that it creates a whole- 
some atmosphere in the classroom; 
(4) that it stimulates both teacher 
and students to make the necessary 
efforts to express oneself in the fore- 
ign language; (5) that experience 
has shown that it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult not to say impossible to limit 
oneself to a minimum of English; all 
administrators agree that the almost 
irresistible tendency is to increase 
the amount, five minutes today, ten 
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tomorrow, ending with only ten min- 
utes of the foreign language in a com- 
paratively short time. 

What about translation? While a 
limited amount of English into the 
foreign language has some value as 
a means of insuring more precision 
in the use of grammatical rules, 
translation into English is a hope. 
lessly dull process that we can well 
afford to abandon. No one will deny 
the educational, the cultural value of 
rendering a page of French, for in- 
stance, into elegant English, with all 
the shadings of thought and beauty 
of form of the French; but such an 
exercise is exceedingly difficult and 
cannot be carried on successfully ex- 
cept in the solitude of one’s room. 
Few people achieve success in this 
type of translation, which should be 
tried out only occasionally. The 
translation usually practiced in the 
foreign language classroom is a per- 
functory rendering into very indif- 
ferent, if not wrong, English, purely 
as a convenient device for reciting 
an assignment in reading. A skillful 
teacher, anxious to save valuable 
time and to excite the interest of the © 
class in the work, will find judicious 
questioning in the foreign language, 
résumés, and dramatizations a far 
more efficient, far less wasteful, de- 
vice. The constant practice in trans- | 
lation creates an inhibition to spon- | 
taneous reading by accustoming the 
reader to the use of the intermediary 
of English in a process that should 
proceed directly from the printed 
page to understanding. All our data 
show that the shortest road even to 
a reading knowledge of a foreign © 
language is through a proper use of 
oral speech. 

There still remains much to be said 
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about various points of technique, language, which they treasure as an 
material and organization, but the accomplishment of no mean value; it 
writer has already exceeded the limit satisfies also the parents who in 
of space so wisely allotted to him. Cleveland as well as elsewhere are de- 
Those, however, are on the main the manding practical achievements of 
important fundamental principles modern-language teachers; it satis- 
that experimentation demonstrated fies administrators who have seen 
to us as sound in the teaching of problems of failures considerably 
foreign languages. Those various lessened, articulations between 
principles grouped into a homogen- schools and colleges greatly improv- 
eous scheme of teaching, into a body ed and the fear of the College En- 
of technique, came to be known trance Board examinations practical- - 
among specialists as the Cleveland ly conquered. Most portentous result 
Plan for lack of a better label. We of all, it satisfies our teachers, who 
are all aware that this plan needs have regained faith in the possibili- 
further improvement through con- ties of their work and are laboring 
tinued research, but such as it is it with renewed enthusiasm. They glean 
has proved far more result-producing their reward and find new inspira- 
than any other scheme previously tion in the bubbling joy easily read 
tried. It is satisfactory to our stu- on the faces of youths opening their 
dents who through its application ac- eyes wide on the marvels of that new 
quire a practical command of the world the new language. 


Discussion led by PAUL E. JACOB, Associate in Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Illinois 


SCIENCE 
FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Science Hall, Third Floor, Room 41 


JAMES MACKELL, Professor of Physics, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Presiding 

FOUNDING THE CURRICULUM UPON THE SCIENTIFIC ATTI- 
TUDE AND METHOD 


BURTON CLARK 
Acting Assistant Professor of Geology and Geography, Indiana State Teachers College 


Since the general theme of this Method.” Moreover, it would seem 
conference is ‘““The Problems of Cur- entirely appropriate that this topic 
ricular Content and Methods of In-_ should be discussed, not by the chem- 
struction to Effect the Best Produc- ists or physicists who, because they 
tion in the Light of the Demands of teach so late in the curriculum have 
the Public, the Employing Officials, their immediate concern with the cur- 
and the Teachers in Service,” it would ricular superstructure, but by the 
seem fitting that the science section geographer, since geography has 
should urge “Founding the Curricu- been the only science which, along 
lum upon the Scientific Attitude and with history, spelling and the 3 R’s; 
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has started the child up America’s 
compulsory education system, sup- 
posedly training him, and nowadays 
also her, for universal adult enfran- 
chisement. 

Before taking up a geographer’s 
point of view, let us consider three 
remarkable comments. The first com- 
ment was that of a professor of two 
subjects which he would call sciences, 
yet he said that he had always ques- 
tioned whether geography actually 
were a science. Incidentally note 
that he was not questioning whether 
geography was taught as scientifical- 
ly as his own two subjects. Progres- 
sive geographers are greatly hinder- 
ed by just such misconceptions of the 
basic nature of geography. Such pre- 
conceptions as are held by all extreme 
specialists, whether in science or in 
educational theory, doubtless caused 
originally by the unscientific way in 
which geography was handled in 
their institutions. So such critics us- 
ually speak unauthoritatively from 
the limitations, rather than from the 
depth, of the nonspecialized part of 
their education, particularly ignorant 
concerning the unique civic advan- 
tage in a democracy for the scientific 
teaching of compulsory geography. 

This incident, with the college pro- 
fessor, reminds me in turn of the 
second remarkable attitude already 
mentioned, that of a freshman who 
seemed to resent extremely my con- 
ception that getting an education is 
an active, not a passive, process. She 
told me that she had enrolled in the 
course solely for its cultural value, 
seeming to intimate that culture is 
like mahogany stain or veneer, an ap- 
pearance put on by mere passive sub- 
mission to external influences or 
forces. She had not learned from ex- 





perience that solid culture, like solid 
mahogany, is an internal growth. De. 
velopment is the result of the impres- 
sions gained from experimental ex. 
pression, that is, from testing through 
trial errors to retrial success. In ap. 
plication, we would say that, on the 
one hand, wherever and whenever 
courses do not develop. students 
through impressions gained by ex. 
pressive experimentation, they are 
not being taught scientifically, edu- 
cationally, or culturally, and there- 
fore cannot be scientific, educational, 
or cultural. 

With these attitudes of the profes- 
sor towards geography and of the 
freshman toward culture, let us now 
compare the attitude of a training 
school teacher towards experimenta- 
tion. To my chance remark that in 
my opinion teachers in_ training 
schools should experiment in their 
classes, she promptly replied that 
training schools are not considered 
experimental schools. To this state- 
ment should not all scientists reply: 
“Suffer the little children except in 
those schools which are experimental, 
that is, in which teachers and pupils 
have so long benefited from repeated 
re-checking of the daily teaching in 
order to still further revise and re- 
check such experience for further ex- 
perimentation, that the teachers have 
long since become extremely sensible 
to the fact that not only they, but 
their pupils, develop most through 
tentative experiments, so that such 
teachers even have their pupils simi- 
larly re-experimenting, but on teach- 
er supervised re-experiments, in 
short on supervised non-text-reading 
study?” If experimental expression 
is of real benefit to the teacher, it is 
equally so for the pupils. Every pro- 
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ject should be a tentative pupil ex- 
periment from which they should 
gain that corrective experience neces- 
sary for their expert improvement; 
otherwise teachers and pupils will not 
gain that all-impor*int experimental 
experience without which they can 
never develop into actual experts, but 
only into imitative indiscriminate 
quoters. Let scientists urge by all 
means that training schools every- 
where be experimental schools. 

Now, in preliminary summation, I 
would comprehensively define my 
conception of the scientific attitude 
and method as that attitude and 
method by which the learner gradu- 
ally develops as a provident see-er 
or seer that understanding or com- 
prehendng expertness which is 
achieved uniquely through the im- 
pressing experiences derived solely 
from such experimental expressions 
as analytically and synthetically re- 
testing and re-checking tentative pos- 
sibilities or hypotheses and later 
evolved probabilities or theories as 
to the functional organization of 
natural and human relationships as 
personally observed and sought after 
with the more or less definite or spe- 
cific purpose or intent of facilitating 
and accelerating their practical ap- 
plication, sooner or later, to the more 
beneficent, if not more profitable, re- 
gional functioning of human society. 
This definition is complete to be sure, 
though not complex. It defines not 
only integrated, but. also synchron- 
ized, i.e, functionally organized, pur- 
posive education, the agreed purpose 
being assumed to be to expertly in- 
crease the effectiveness of our elab- 
orative and collaborative striving as 
provident seers, which. of - course 
should be cultural, and thus not only 


socially aspiring, but also religiously 
inspiring. 

It now becomes evident that such 
a defined scientific organization of 
nature and man and of their inter- 
relationships automatically makes 
most of the sciences, not only physi- 
cal, natural, and biological, but also 
economic, social, and political, all 
specialized phases of that truly com- 
prehensively general science, geo- 
graphy, history therefore being geo- 
graphic evolution, i.e., historical or 
evolutional geography. Moreover, 
geography under such an interpreta- 
tion can be and should be more than 
a pure science, because of its poten- 
tialities of becoming or being also an 
applied science or art and practice, in 
other words the scientific planning 
regionally of economic, social, and 
thus also political strivings, so that 
education or training in geography 
would follow along the definite lines 
of regional social planning. 

Unfortunately, the development of 
the advanced study of geography is 
greatly hindered by its immature 
name. Its first syllable, “geo,” means 
earth and its last ones, “graphy,” 
mean graphics or description; there- 
fore, the popular misconception is 
that geography or geographics is 
merely a description of the earth. 

Right here I shall attempt to drive 
home one of my most important re- 
commendations, namely, that a com- 
plete metamorphosis is within the po- 
tentialities of grade school children, 
and that just such a metamorphosis 
for the masses as well as the classes 
should be compulsory in the compul- 
sory educational system, with graded 
enfranchisement only for those who 
have gradually earned it. As soon as 
the teachers colleges have done their 
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responsible part or duty, most grade 
school children will unquestionably 
equally respond. For example, I well 
remember a certain psychologist a 
few years ago making the impressive 
claim that the elimination of race 
prejudice must begin with the cradle. 
But I have ever since insisted that 
that is obviously untrue, since before 
it can begin with the cradle it must 
have already begun with the one who 
rocks the cradle. We cannot begin 
in the grades until we have already 
begun in the teachers colleges. 
Therefore, with these preliminary 
conceptions hurriedly clarified, let us 
now emphasize the necessity of 
founding the curriculum upon the 
scientific attitude and method first in 
the grade school courses in our teach- 
ers colleges if our democracy is not 
to be merely a transition to bolshe- 
vism. I have no intention of being an 
alarmist, for before this audience it 
would appear too much like “carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” Any scien- 
tist who has the least prescience, who 
is the slightest bit of a see-er or seer, 
should be able to see that in the pub- 
lic schools the teaching of geography 
and historical geography or history 
has been progressing at far too slow 
a rate, in the attainment of their 
great national responsibility of pre- 
paring the voting majority for cap- 
able citizenship in our complex world, 
while this world has meanwhile been 
contracting, apparently suddenly, not 
only in speed of transportafion and 
communication, but also economical- 
ly, socially, and politically. There- 
fore, I am appalled, as you doubtless 
are at what a farce the teaching of 
geography and history in our grade 
schools has really become in failing 
to train the controlling mass of our 
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voters in the urgently needed scienti. 
fic attitude and method of analyzing, 
deducing, concluding or inferring, ex. 
terpolating, et cetera, especially go 
beyond the field of petty politics. We 
seem to entirely miss discriminating 
the older and newer conceptions of, 
or connotations in, the first syllables 
of “cityzenship” and geography. 
Their comparison or relativity in the 
present day world discloses a prob- 
lem of far greater popular signifi- 
cance than the relativity of Einstein, 
to which so much popular publicity 
has been given. In the days of Rome 
and Greece, especially in the days of 
pure democracy, when the so-called 
world drained only into the Mediter- 
ranean, the vote of the citizen was 
what the name implied, a city vote. 
Think also of what a limited concep- 
tion of the world Christ had when he 
said to go ye forth into all the world, 
meaning of course the then known 
accessible world. Our present day 
conception of geography should be 
comprehensive, for it should have 
grown as the scope of the world it- 


self has grown. Correspondingly the 


preparation for such so called citi- 
zenship, really now ‘“geozenship,” 
should have also progressed accord- 
ingly. Who should be not the antag- 
onists but the protagonists of the pre- 
mier rights of geography among the 
sciences but the scientists themselves, 
since that would be merely enlighten- 
ed selfishness, because the greater the 
plowing, sowing, and cultivating in 
the grade school science of geogra- 
phy, the greater will be the harvest- 
ing and winnowing in the high school 
and college sciences. Other scientists 
should be selfishly seeking to rela- 
tively promote, not demote, geogra- 
phy in the teachers colleges. The 
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more perfected the courses in geo- 
graphy for the grade school teachers, 
the more effective the high school 
science results will be. Backing geo- 
graphy teaching nowadays is an in- 
comparable opportunity. 

But the question arises, are we 
or are we not then expecting too much 
of the grade school teacher? Certain- 
ly not if they are properly trained in 
teachers colleges. Then, are we not 
merely shifting the responsibility to 
the teachers colleges and expecting 
too much of their faculties? Not if 
they are properly trained in specific 
educational practice through expert 
experimental experience. 

The weakness in the preparatory 
training of grade school teachers 
seems to be that they get too much 
general theory and too little specific 
experience. Understand, I am _ not 
urging doubling the length of the pre- 
paratory training of grade school 
teachers, however desirable I agree 
that would be. I am merely urging 
less general educational theory and 
more specific educational experience. 
Who would permit a student who had 
had but one quarter course or even a 
quarter and a half course in physics, 
chemistry, biology, et cetera, to 
go out and teach these sciences? Cer- 
tainly no one with any practical ex- 
perience in teaching. Then why 
should they do so today in geography, 
and even without any subsequent 
practice teaching in geography? Are 
such graduates the ones to introduce 
to the voting masses the scientific at- 
titude and method? Are they the ones 
to scientifically prepare high school 
and college students? Geography is 
doubtless the sickest member of the 
grade school curriculum, just because 
of these aforementioned conditions, 


that is because of the lack of funda- 
mental teacher training in the scien- 
tific attitude and method and in ac- 
tual practice application. A musician 
is first trained to do, then to know, 
and later to understand or compre- 
hend. Training forms habits, evi- 
dently removing fundamentals from 
the field of the conscious voluntary to 
that of the subconscious involuntary 
where they become automatic and 
thus dependable. For example, in the 
grades in teaching arithmetic cer- 
tainly both teachers and pupils are 
expected to absolutely know the mul- 
tiplication tables. No teacher of 
arithmetic would be tolerated who 
would hasten to draw a rolled wall 
chart to indicate to herself as well as 
to her class how much is 8 plus 2, 8 
minus 2, 8 times 2, or 8 divided by 2. 
Yet that selfsame teacher is unques- 
tioningly permitted to similarly un- 
roll a wall map to point out to herself 
as well as to the class the most easily 
vizualizable and recallable facts of 
national or world geography! And 
why? Possibly because of the lack 
of civic foresight in those who hired 
her and in those who hired those who 
prepared or failed to prepare her. We 
hear so much of visual education, but 
like most education, it is usually pas- 
sive, that is, merely looking at, not 
really impressively observing or 
studying pictures, maps, et cetera. 
Children are not trained in their 
memories to definitely visualize and 
then, by drawing, represent pictures, 
maps, et cetera. Why not test 
ourselves by actually representing, 
i.e., re-presenting, our own mental 
image, with all the indefiniteness or 
definiteness of our conceptions, thus 
actually expressing the state of our 
impressions, so that we can see our- 
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selves, that is, know ourselves. Pas- 
sive visualization is largely entertain- 
ment, whereas active visualization is 
essentially enlightenment, but achiev- 
ed as usual only from trial and error 
to retrial and success. So let’s sub- 
stitute visual activity for visual pas- 
sivity, and thus have intracurricular 
as well as extracurricular activity. 
Teachers college students should thus 
become like the pupils they are to 
teach, not motors, but dynamos, and 
thus dynamic, not static. 

Now we need an answer for the re- 
lated question: What can grade chil- 
dren do? Unquestionably that de- 
pends upon the grade, and thus not 
only upon their psychologic age, but 
incidentally upon what might be call- 
ed their logic age? Nevertheless, in 
general my reply is that the A and B 
types, super-normal or accelerated 
groups, and even the C type, normal 
or average groups, can usually do 
more difficult projects than they are 
given a chance to achieve under the 
still existing system of unspecialized 
teachers, which system of course is 
in reality necessary only in consoli- 
dated country schools. Right there 
unquestionably is the incompetent 
link in the vicious circle of our pres- 
ent chain of circumstances. Their pu- 
pils can achieve beyond their unspe- 
cialized teachers’ limitations. So the 
still unsolved, most backward prob- 
lem becomes: are such teachers’ cur- 
rent limitations really entirely neces- 
sary, or are they due in any consider- 
able and correctable degree to funda- 
mental weaknesses in the teachers 
colleges which prepare or fail to pre- 
pare them? I personally put the 
blame unquestionably upon these col- 
leges. 

May I in conclusion be permitted 


Ae 


— 


to briefly illustrate the evidence for 
my judgment. The gist of this eyj. 
dence is not only that A grade geo. 
graphy student-teachers can do what 
even they misapprehendingly assert 
is impossible, but also that such go. 
called D grade geography student. 
teachers can also do just as excellent 
work as these A grade ones, except 
that so-called D_ student-teachers 
won’t do an equal quantity of A qual. 
ity work within the same term unless 
their colleges absolutely require it of 
them! Evidently such type individ- 
uals have not changed since even 
Caesar said “Via vi,” that is, a way 
by force, or, more liberally translat- 
ed, achievement under compulsion, 
never forgetting that America for 
obvious reasons adopted what she 
named our compulsory education sys. 
tem. For many necessity is ever the 
mother of invention. Pupils and stu- 
dents, given time, unquestionably will 
meet your expectations, if you but 
will it and thus compel or require it. 
Note especially that their hinderances 
are in part immature irresponsibil- 


4 


ity and in part fearful diffidence, ° 


both of which should certainly be cor- 
rected in our colleges. To be sure 
such an interpretation assumes that 
the chief duties of colleges are there- 
fore psychotherapeutic, but is that 
not fundamentally so? For is not all 
education essentially merely retuition 
of intuition, that is increasingly or- 
ganizing infantile chaos? 

Let us now see our practical re- 
checking test of the above remarks, 
which were previously my hypothe- 
ses, but during this past experimental 
year have thereby been raised, I be- 


I 


lieve, to the status of at least an ap- | 


plicable theory. My hypothesis was, 
approximately, that one can disci- 
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plinary enforce teacher achievement. 
So I proceeded to test it out with a 
supposedly highly selected type of 
human beings—teachers college stu- 
dents preparing for grade geography 
science teaching. I tried, not through 
trial and error, but through retrial 
and success, an educational experi- 
ment, thereby hoping to advance my 
great faith in the high quality of hu- 
man ability from that of a possible 
hypothesis at least to that of a prob- 
able theory. My subjects whose self 
diffidence was to be developed into 
self confidence, were teachers college 
students preparing to teach grade 
school geography, that is foundation- 
al science, upon which applied science 
we found the curriculum, their na- 
tural selection to be provisional on 
the still further all important infer- 
ence that normally people cannot 
teach whatever they themselves can- 
not learn. Thus learn-ability seems 
essential to teach-ability. So I pro- 
ceeded to test the proposition which 
in a nutshell can be stated as follows: 
Man normally can do what he will, if 
he, or someone in authority in place 
of natural necessity, will but will it, 
or if others will but force it, compel 
it, or make it an absolute requirement 
or prerequisite. To test this proposi- 
tion, I added a requirement, which 
always seems impossible of achieve- 
ment, in order to thereby see whether 
or not would-be grade school teach- 
ers in the mass could do the appar- 
ently impossible. The answer is they 
did, thanks to wonderful official sup- 
port! As I expected, the idea, being 
a new one to the institution, caused 
the initiation to be shocking to the 
students which resulted in a psycho- 
logical or emotional stampede, with- 
out a leader. The student crisis 


found its leader the very next day. 
One who had upon the announcement 
of the experiment been convinced it 
was impossible, immediately found 
himself, and, taking the initiative, 
showed prompt determination, and 
the very next day demonstrated that 
he already had not only achieved 
what he supposedly believed the im- 
possible, but likewise had shown su- 
perb character. One by one the oth- 
ers fell into line behind their self de- 
termined leader. 


What was it that frightened them 
so? Merely the thought of ever at- 
tempting to take the first step up 
onto what appeared to them to be a 
single crossbar perched seemingly so 
extremely high. Yet I trusted that 
time would show them that in reality 
it was relatively so very low, since it 
was to be merely the initial rung in 
“Jacob’s Ladder.” For, once having 
succeeded in attaining the initial one 
of a series of such repeatable steps, 
the resultant upward view should be 
impellingly attractive. As Socrates 
long ago said: “Know thyself.”’ Ob- 
serve carefully then that they had 
merely to repeat their method, note 
their method, their discovered abil- 
ity, and they could climb on to illimit- 
able heights, further even than their 
undeveloped vision could as yet even 
see. So if they would but climb, they 
could then become, not only experts, 
but also even see-ers or seers! How 
inspiring to have achieved the first 
step! To have been successfully in- 
itiated, with resultingly budding self- 
confidence, self-assurance, self-reli- 


ance! Until human beings are thus 
initiated they are chaotically wild. 
All that is left to do after initiation, 
is to have the vision of such external 
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impressive inspiration find an intern- 
al response in expressive representa- 
tive aspiration. Such response even 
already is gradually developing, as 
you will soon see. 

The end of that first quarter came 
and a number of the student-teachers 
had not put _ self-determination 
enough into their efforts, so instead 
of sending in for them failing grades, 
deferred grades were reported, know- 
ing that time, and therefore increas- 
ing imminence of danger, would in 
most cases develop the necessary in- 
itiative and corresponding respondi- 
bility and responsibility. A quarter 
and a half of another quarter, has 
since passed with what results? 
Meanwhile even so called “D’”’ grade 
students have achieved the required 
or compulsory “A” grade quality 
work, so that even they have actual- 
ized or evéntualized my highest ex- 
pectations. My anticipated specu- 
lations apparently were more than 
merely hypothetical or even theoreti- 
cal. They were evidently based upon 
fundamental natural laws of biologi- 
cal achievement. 

But now the most inspiring part of 
the story is still to be told—just re- 
vealed this very week, long after the 
initiation of this very paper, so that 
it is still hot off the anvil of educa- 
tional experience. The above experi- 
ment was in a required course for 
two-year students preparing for 
teaching in the grades. At the same 
time last fall for four-year students 
preparing for high school teaching 
there was given an entirely different 
and, particularly note, elective course 
which fortunately was then in charge 
of another instructor, so that the 
above experiment was not tried in 
that course in physical geography, 


—_ 


my course having instead been ele. 
ments of regional geography. But 
this spring quarter this same course 
in physical was again offered as a 
four-year elective, but announced to 
be under my direction. Being a course 
in physiography, I naturally had no 
intentions of experimenting in the 
extraneous field of regional geogra- 
phy. After three students withdrew, 
having so desired from the very start, 
even then the net enrollment was 
slightly larger, even in the spring 
quarter, than in the fall quarter, 
showing my experimental reputation 
had not decreased the enrollment 
compared with the fall quarter. This 
course has now been running six of 
the twelve weeks, that is, half of its 
time. Last Monday after class a con- 
siderable percentage of the men wait- 
ed upon me and wanted to know just 
why I had not gone ahead with this 
experiment in their class. Thinking 
they were joking, I, of course, laugh- 
ed, but it became increasingly clear 
that they were indeed serious. So this 
Tuesday morning I asked the entire 
class how many had registered with 
the expectation of being required to 
excellently meet the challenge of the 
experiment. Up went all hands but 
two! So that afternoon I told this 
incident in my present section of ele- 
ments of regional geography where 
the experiment is being repeated. The 
facial expressions resulting there in- 
dicated clearly that they were at a 
loss to understand just why students 
would elect to run into troubles they 
knew not of! What better evidence 
does one want than to demonstrate 
that there will unquestionably be 
challengeable followers if there are 
but challenging leaders, that the first 
rung is the hardest, that all that is 
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initially needed is priming, that is 
for one sheep to jump the fence and 
others will unquestioningly follow, 
ever ready to fall into the competitive 
game of stump the leader. 

- In conclusion, just what has all 
this to do with “Founding the Cur- 
riculum upon Geography’s Applied 
Seience Attitude and Method?” I 
would point out, first, the funda- 
mental importance of early habitua- 
tion in this experimental attitude and 
method, so that democracy’s voting 
majority can be scientifically prepar- 
ed for applied enfranchisement. Sec- 
ond, such founding is basically es- 
sential, not as mere knowledge ac- 
quisition, but as attainment of funda- 
mental ability in its application. In 
this connection incidentally remem- 
ber that in the achievement, in each 
experiment, of that most difficult 
novel initial step, there is also the 
early teaching of that greatest of all 
lessons, that of self-determination or 
persistence or self-reliance, in the 
face of the merely seemingly impos- 
sible, in each case the actual achieve- 
ment of which also furthers that most 
essential metamorphosis from creat- 
ure self-difidence into human self- 
confidence, which wonderful rena- 
scence, if sufficiently democratic, 
would indubitably result also in a 
general rennaissance within the area 
of the self testing experimentation, 
whether local, regional, national, or 
international. Third, having some- 
what expertly surmounted in each 
case the most difficult or initial rung, 
the challenging vision, like that of 
“Jacob’s Ladder,” would give nearly 
all that prescience and scope which 
could reveal each to be to some initial 
degree a true see-er or seer. At just 
this stage all would record their rela- 


tive chronological age of “respondi- 
bility,’ which would supposedly 
promptly mature also into responsi- 
bility, to be transmitted, not by he- 
redity, but by educating heritage. 
Fourth, early learning to experiment 
in a laboratory, all would thus be not 
only learning to actually work out 
problems, projects, et cetera, but 
they would also be learning to coop- 
erate or collaborate in just such work- 
ing out of such mutual or reciprocal 
problems, projects, et cetera. Fifth, 
through such early training in 
geographic re-presentative revisual- 
ization, we could thus watch the pro- 
gress of the replacing of local par- 
ochialism or provincialism by substi- 
tutive catholicity of cosmopolitanism, 
thereby developing from oppressive, 
repressive, or suppressive short- 
sighted selfishness, or “self-serva- 
tion,” into farsighted expressive al- 
truism, which in reality is the en- 
lightened selfishness of “‘pan-serva- 
tion.” So, remembering now that the 
prefix “eco” of ecology and of econ- 
omy means home, and thus under 
such regional ecology of national 
tariff economy everywhere the home 
is the nation, therefore we should 
prepare geographic study sequential- 
ly as “locography,” then “ecography,” 
and finally geography as the graded 
preparatory stages prerequisite to 
the acquisition of successive corre- 
sponding grades of earned enfran- 
chisement, namely “cityzenship,” then 
“ecozenship,” and ultimately “geo- 
zenship,” such to become the univer- 
sal grades requisite scientific basis 
of our earned enfranchisement com- 
pulsory educational system. Only 
then will the applied science of geo- 
graphy, and similarly of its subdi- 
visions “locography” and “ecogra- 
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phy,” really reveal their unexcelled 
potential benefits to mankind, not 
merely, for example as geo-physio- 
graphy, but also as geo-physiology 
and its implied sequence of geo-pa- 
thology, geo-therapy, and geo-hy- 
giene, the preorganized study of the 
functional organism of world society. 
Just this is the needed ideal towards 
which geography teaching must rap- 
idly evolve if we are to save world 
democracy from temporary replace- 
ment by a proletarian oligarchy, 
which apparently has far greater in- 
sight than we into these latent possi- 
bilities of applied geography, and 
apparently not for oligarchic profit, 
but evidently instead for universal 
benefit. Thus the supplemental need 
for vocational training is not mere 
avocational training for ieisure, but 
for the avocation of earned enfran- 
chisement through the ascending 
grades of “cityzenship,” ‘“‘ecozen- 
ship,” and “geozenship.” So, should 
time and space permit, we might go 
on elaborating further desiderata in 
a possible, we hope even probable, 
climb, not for continued world evolu- 
tion, but for what might truly be 
called world “co-ad-voliton,” ascend- 
ing the limitless heights under our 
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mutual or reciprocating will power | 


Now, returning to clinch our argy. 
ment, the teachers colleges have the 
great responsibility of breaking the 


present vicious circle of current cir. ; 


cumstances in incompetent education 
by transforming this circle into g 
rapidly ascending spiral. This cap 
be done only by proper prescience 
and providence in preparing teachers 
to subsequently similarly prepare pu. 
pils and students, not as untrained 
provincial citizens, but as scientifical- 
ly trained cosmopolitan ‘“ecozens” 
and “geozens,” through early univer. 
sal habituation in the essential fund. 
amentals of the scientific attitude and 
method. 
step in mounting such a far ascend- 
ing ladder should be the universal re. 
quirement for all would-be teachers, 
whether for the grades or for the 
high schools, of an increasingly satis. 


factory quantity of A quality achieve. | 


ment in the applied science of geo. 
physiology, that is in the natural 
functioning of the world’s regional 
environments as the synchronizingly 


“coelaborative” and reciprocating or- | 


gans making up the at present mal. 
functioning social organism of world 
society. 


INTO CLOSER TOUCH WITH EMINENT 


BESSIE NOYES 
Acting Associate Professor of Zoology, Indiana State Teachers College 


Science Service has recently intro- 
duced an interesting aid to science 
education in the form of records 
made in cooperation with leading 
scientists of America. At present the 
set consists of seven records; Dr. 
Robert A. Millikan speaks on “The 
Rise of Physics ;’’ Dr. Edwin G. Conk- 


lin on “The Mystery of Life;” Dr. L. 
H. Brekeland on “Chemistry and 
Civilization ;” Dr. William H. Welch 
on “The Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Discovery of the Tubercle Bacillus;” 
Dr. Karl T. Compton on “Science and 
Engineering;” Dr. William M. Mann 
on “Our Animal Friends”; and Dr. 
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John C. Merriam on “The Record of 
the Rocks.” 

Each record presents short, in- 
formal, interesting discussion, such 
as one would expect from these men 
if they were actually standing in 
front of the class. In order to help in 
the visualization an excellent por- 
trait of each speaker is furnished 
with the set of records. 

Durium is used in the manufacture 
of the records and they may be play- 
ed on any phonograph. The cost of 
the set is exceedingly small, $3.00 for 
the records and photographs. Any 
record of the set would serve as an 
introduction to the study of the field 
with which it is concerned. They may 
be played slow or fast, loud or soft, 


at the will of the operator. If any 
part of the discussion is not under- 
stood, the machine may be stopped 
and the record repeated as a whole 
or in part. 

It might be interesting to mention 
in this connection that some insti- 
tutes are trying the experiment of 
recording lectures and demonstra- 
tions on films available to the indi- 
vidual student at his pleasure. Johns 
Hopkins University has used this in 


connection with instruction in chem- 
istry. In this way difficult procedures 
can be repeated again and again by 
reversal of the film until the student 


has familiarized himself with both 


theory and practice. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
Science Hall, Third Floor, Room 41 
WILLIAM P. ALLYN, Acting Professor of Zoology, Indiana State Teachers 


College, Presiding 


BUILDING A SCIENCE CURRICULUM FOR A LARGE CITY 
EARL E. SHERFF 
Head, Department of Science, Chicago Normal College 


(Copy of Speech Unavailable.) 


SATURDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Trip to City Industrial Plants. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
FRIDAY MORNING PROGRAM 


Chapel Room, 


Centenary Methodist Church 


W. W. CARSON, Head, Department of History and Political Science, De- 


Pauw University, Presiding 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHING OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN 


THE 


JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
DEWITT S. MORGAN 
Principal, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis, Indiana 


You have asked me to discuss the 
subject “Successful Teaching of the 
Social Studies in the Junior and Sen- 


ior High Schools.” In attempting to 
do this, I necessarily go back to an 
attempt which we made at our school 
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several years ago to set up certain 
criteria of the process of good teach- 
ing. At that time we were not con- 
cerned at all with any particular 
phase of subject matter; neither were 
we interested in setting forth the 
qualities of a good teacher. We were 
only attempting to set up rather ob- 
jective standards according to which 
any head of department or any teach- 
er might judge the teaching process 
as such. After many meetings and 
much discussion, we formulated four- 
teen tests of successful teaching. I 
shall state these as an introduction 
to my discussion. 

1. Evidence of a spirit of friendly 
cooperation between pupils and 
teachers. 

2. Skill in establishing an atmo- 
sphere of thinking. 

3. Attitude of justice and fairness 
in judgment of pupils. 

4. Skill in development of each pu- 
pil through recognition of individual 
differences and characteristics. 

5. Discrimination in selection of 
subject matter for emphasis. 

6. Clarity and definiteness of as- 
signmient. 

7. Skill in establishing the rela- 
tionship of the recitation with that 
which precedes and that which will 
follow. 

8. Effective and energetic use of 
physical equipment for teaching pur- 
poses. 

9. High standards and effective- 
ness in use of language in questioning 
and explanation. 

10. Full and advantageous use of 
recitation time. 

11. Skill in making the pupil con- 
scious that subject matter is impor- 
tant in the life of today. 





12. Skill in measuring pupils’ mas. 
tery of subject matter. 

13. Skill in using pupils’ contribu. 
tions so as to encourage initiative. 

14. Evidence of atmosphere of en. 
couragement for each individual. 

I am sure that all agree that each 
one of these tests can be applied very 
aptly to the teaching process of the 
social studies. It will not be possible, 
however, for me to discuss all four. 
teen; consequently, I have asked my. 
self, which ones of these are of great- 
est significance in the teaching of the 
social studies. From the fourteen, I 
am going to pick five. In selecting 
these I am not indicating at all that 
perhaps they are of greater signifi- 
cance than any others of the four. 
teen; but it may be possible by this 
elimination for me, in the limits of 
time at my disposal, to discuss some- 
what concretely the application of 
procedures to the tests which I have 
seected. I am going to seect the fol- 
lowing five criteria as especially sig- 
nificant to successful teaching of the 
social studies. 

1. Skill in establishing an atmos- 
phere of thinking. 

2. Attitude of justice and fairness 
in judgment of pupils. 

3. Discrimination in selection of 
subject matter for emphasis. 

4. Skill in establishing the rela- 
tionship of the recitation with that 
which precedes and that which will 
follow. 

5. Effective and energetic use of 
physical equipment for teaching pur- 
poses. 

I believe I am going to say that the 
first test I have chosen is the one 
which we may consider of greatest 
significance. So far as I am concern- 
ed, if I can see that in a recitation 
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the teacher has been able to establish 
a true atmosphere of thinking, I 
would be perfectly willing to ignore 
all the other tests which I might care 
to set up. I am not sure whether I 
can put in words what I really mean 
by establishing an atmosphere of 
thinking. I assume, however, that 
this group will understand the con- 
cept which we have in mind. In pass- 
ing from one classroom to another in 
any school, what a difference one ob- 
serves in this respect. A classroom 
very easily may have an atmosphere 
of good order, but not have an atmo- 
sphere of thinking; there may be an 
atmosphere of pupil activity, but 
none of thought; there may be an 
atmosphere of much teacher activity 
and still none of thought. There is, 
however, an intangible and somewhat 
indefinable state of affairs in a class- 
room which indicates to an observer 
whether or not the teacher is leading 
her pupils in a program of thinking. 

It is possible to set up such an at- 
mosphere of tenseness that pupils 
cannot think. I once had a professor 
who, after every recitation made by 
any member of the class, marked 
down his estimate of the pupil’s suc- 
cess or failure on a little individual 
ticket. As a matter of fact, I never 
recited for that man that my thought 
was somewhat more about what he 
marked down on the card than it was 
on the subject he was trying to get 
me to think about. I am very certain 
that in the field of the social studies, 
more than in any other, we need 
somewhat of a special technique 
which focuses itself upon getting our 
pupils to think. Of course it would 
not be possible for me to indicate 
procedures whereby this can be done. 
One teacher can achieve the result in 


tm 


one way and another in some other 
way. I am quite certain, however, 
that some practices which we have 
been resorting to in the teaching of 
the social studies have stood in the 
way of thinking rather than contri- 
buting to it. May I mention, there- 
fore, the fragmentary type of recita- 
tion often carried on. By this I 
mean a recitation in which the teach- 
er takes a fragment of this and a 
fragment of that, asks a question 
here and a question there, without 
any apparent effort to focus attention 
upon any challenging problem. Some 
of the teaching which goes on in the 
social studies recitations is often of 
such an incidental character as to be 
without point or purpose. In this 
connection I raise this question: 
Would our procedures be improved 
if we would always follow the policy 
of asking each pupil to answer a 
series of questions rather than to be 
content with any one pupil’s answer- 
ing merely one? I have seen forms 
of questioning in history recitations 
in which the teacher asks one ques- 
tion of one pupil, asks another of an- 
other pupil, and thus passes the reci- 
tation around the class. Except in 
the hands of a most skillful teacher, 
I have never been able to see that 
this method contributed very much 
to thinking. The questions we are 
raising in the social studies often 
come in sequence and I am wondering 
whether it isn’t much more effective 
for us to make a recitation a time of 
development of ideas rather than a 
mere period of quizzing for quizzing’s 
sake. 

I might mention a number of 
things which often stand in the way 
of the development of an atmosphere 
of thinking. The lecture manner of- 
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ten does this. Strident tones, impa- 
tience, fussiness, arbitrariness on the 
part of the teacher—there are a host 
of things which stand in the way of 
thinking. Of course, how this end 
can be reached must always be a mat- 
ter for each individual teacher to 
formulate for himself. Were we able, 
however, to get both teacher and pu- 
pil to understand that the recitation 
period is a time in which minds may 
meet to exchange ideas and thus 
think out social problems, the very 
consciousness of this function of the 
recitation would contribute much to 
our effectiveness. 

The second criterion is the attitude 
of justice and fairness in judgment 
of pupils. We are rapidly making the 
social studies the core of our curricu- 
lum. We need to be quite sure in do- 
ing this that we are fair in our judg. 
ment of pupils for whom the social 
studies do not hold any natural in- 
terest. The trouble we face in this 
connection is that every teacher who 
is teaching history in our schools is 
doing so because he liked the subject 
perhaps best when he was in school 
himself. The problems which the 
social studies raise are to the teacher 
of social studies the most interesting 
problems which exist. Since, how- 
ever, we are requiring pupils of ev- 
ery type to take our history courses, 
we find great difficulty in understand- 
ing the mode of thinking of anyone 
who doesn’t see the interest in our 
subject that we do. Of course this 
same problem faces every other 
teacher, but it comes to us in rather 
peculiar way. We think that, because 
we are a democratic society that ev- 
eryone ought to be interested in gov- 
ernment. As a matter of fact, this is 
far from so. Sometimes we forget 





that we have had only a brief period 
of time in which the minds of men at 
large had any reason to think about 
government. While the subject which 
we teach is fundamental for the con- 
tinued existence of our society, ney. 
ertheless, we have to be very patient 
with those who have not yet seen any. 
thing interesting in the questions we 
raise. We must impart a certain 
amount of social understanding to ey- 
ery student who comes before us. 
When we find pupils who see no value 
in what we teach, it is exceedingly 
easy for us to become impatient and 
misjudge their attitudes. Because a 
pupil is not interested in the social 
studies does not necessarily mean 


that he is a bad citizen at heart. He . 


has merely not yet caught the funda- 
mental idea which runs_ through 
democratic society—that the affairs 
of state are not alone the affairs of 
kings, but the affairs of the common 
man. 

There is another aspect of our 
judgment of pupils which is perhaps 
more technical. The history recita- 
tion is often a very objective thing. 
The answers which pupils give to our 
questions are necessarily inaccurate- 


ly worded, but ofttimes about half | 


right and half wrong. I have some- 
times seen a teacher discount and 
criticize the recitation of a pupil 
when my feeling was that the pupil’s 
answer was about as sensibly phras- 
ed as the teacher’s question. As a 
matter of fact, in our discussions .in 
the social studies we often throw out 
inquiries which we must recognize 
are in very uncertain form. I sym- 
pathize so greatly with a pupil who 


has tried with his weak phraseology 


to express an idea and come almost 
doing it only to meet with harsh criti 
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cism from the teacher because some 
detail of his statement was inaccur- 


ately stated. 


Just where to strike the balance of 
criticism and encouragement for such 
pupils is hard to determine. I should 
wish, however, that teachers might 
get their students to feel that they 
are being helped in formulating their 
thoughts on certain questions rather 
than being subjected to an ordeal of 
critical analysis. In saying this I 
am not forgetting that there is a time 
and a place where statements need be 
challenged and criticized; but in the 
junior and senior high school most of 
our pupils are not ready for this 
stage of our teaching. 


There is no question but that you 
will all agree that my third purpose 
—‘discrimination in selection of sub- 
ject matter for emphasis’—is of 
especial importance in the social 
studies. The greatest mistakes that 
are being made in our teaching come 
from attempts to cover too many 
items in any one recitation period. 
I have seen lesson plans worked out 
by novices in which they essayed to 
attempt to have pupils “recite” upon 
ten or a dozen different items. In 
such plans there was no obvious at- 
tempt to discriminate between that 
which was important and unimport- 
ant. An insignificant date had the 
same weight in the plan as a signifi- 
cant principle. The pupil necessarily 
goes from such a recitation without 
any sense of values as to what is sig- 
nificant in social information. I have 
discussed this question with teachers 
and the reply invariably comes back, 
“But I just can’t get over the entire 


period if I stop too long on any one 
point.” The only answer to this is 
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that we need to get away from the 
idea that we must bring up all of the 
issues in a subject in the time which 
we have with our pupils in recitation. 
We must decide that there are certain 
things which a pupil will get from the 
mere reading of the text or from 
supplementary material and _ that 
those things need not be discussed. 
If we can reconcile ourselves to this, 
then we can say that there are a few 
principles and significant develop- 
ments in every recitation which can 
form the nucleus of the subject mat- 
ter for discussion. It has been my 
own experience that when I go to a 
class with the idea of clarifying one 
of two important principles in the 
course of discussion all of the sup- 
plementary facts will likely come in 
for comment in a natural order. It 
may be that what I am saying hinges 
upon the question as to whether the 
teacher has formulated for herself a 
definite objective for the recitation 
period. If this objective is in terms 
of clarifying an important topic, then 
likely the material for discussion will 
be selected with discrimination. If, 
however, the teacher goes to the reci- 
tation with the idea of bringing in 
all of the points which the author of 
the textbook brought up in the num- 
ber of pages which she was expected 
to cover for the day’s assignment, 
then without question, the recitation 
will be fragmentary and without any 
special significance. In saying all 
this, I am not forgetting that there 
are no particular criteria in the social 
studies for saying this is important 
and that is not. But at the same time 
we all recognize that there is a great 
deal of material with which we deal 
in the social studies that is of sec- 
ondary importance. We can do no 
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more important work in striving to 
improve our teaching than to develop 
a finer sense of discrimination in se- 
lection of material for emphasis in 
our recitation discussions. 

The next criterion for successful 
teaching in the social studies I am 
designating as “skill in establishing 
the relationship of the recitation 
with that which precedes and that 
which will follow.” This, again, seems 
to me to be of especial importance 
in the social studies, perhaps more 
than in any other field of subject 
matter. I know certain teachers who, 
in the course of a recitation, very 
skillfully put the subject matter of 
the day’s discussion upon a _ back- 
ground which gives the pupil a per- 
spective. To do this is a fine art for 
which every social studies teacher 
should strive. There is no recitation 
in the social studies at any time- 
phase of our discussion which is not 
very closely linked with something 
which preceded and very definitely 
links with certain things which fol- 
low. A discussion of the Jackson ad- 
ministration cannot stand of itself, 
but offtimes one hears a history reci- 
tation and feels that the pupils might 
be led to think that the administra- 
tion had no connection with the ad- 
ministration which preceded and no 
influence upon the life and thought 
of the people since that time. 

What I wish that we might achieve 
is that each recitation would become 
a continuing sequence —a story of 
historical development, and that each 
recitation become a time when a pu- 
pil will see that particular time in 
the proper perspective with relation 
to the past and with relation to that 
which comes afterward. 

‘The next criterion which I wish to 
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mention is effective and energetic 
use of physical equipment for teach. 
ing purposes. I think we need to give 
more and more concern to this phage 
of our teaching in the social studies 
Science teachers have made this 
primary concern, but we have not 
given the matter the attention we 
should. I do not have any particular 
ideas to advocate; in fact, I am not 
sure whether I am in favor of labor. 
atory type of equipment such as js 
proposed in many quarters. I would 
like to be sure that we are develop. 
ing our skills in making full use of 
the equipment we already have. 
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I was much interested some time ° 
ago in hearing a professor from an - 


English university, who had visited 
American classrooms from one end 
of the country to the other, say that 
one of the most pronounced impres-. 
sions he received was that the Amer. 
ican public school teacher did not 
know how to use a blackboard. He 
stated this criterion as effective and 
energetic use; I am using the two 
words “effective” and “energetic” ad- 
visedly. The reason we do not use 
the blackboard is that we are often 
not quite energetic enough to think 


up devices which will help to illumin- ' 


ate the points we have to discuss. | 
have been appalled a number of times 
to see teachers struggling to explain 
certain relationships in history verb- 
ally when the use of the most simple 
type of diagrams would have clari- 
fied the whole subject for the class in 
a moment of time. I once had a teach- 
er in college who, before every reci- 


tation, went to his classroom and © 


: 


wrote upon the blackboard every new : 


term and every new name which was 
going to appear in the day’s discus- 
sion. He never would refer to a term 
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or name in his recitation without 
turning to the board and pointing to 
that term or name as it appeared 
printed in bold letters. I can see 
some of those names from Roman 
history yet. Since I have left him I 
have seen very little of his technique 
in the classrooms in the high schools. 
Yet, if I were to point out the most 
effective use of a blackboard, I am 
quite certain that, were we to devote 
our energies for a time Just to using 
the blackboard in the most effective 
way, we might find other types of 
equipment not nearly so necessary. 
May I now say a word concerning 
the use of maps. The map publishers 
of this country have been making 
great contributions to effectiveness of 
our teaching through the design and 
publication of most excellent materi- 
al to illustrate every period of our 
history. I am of the conviction, how- 
ever, that the making of maps is far 
in advance of the development of the 
skill of our teachers in their use. I 
wish I were sure of the relationship 
between the amount of map material 
purchased by schools and the amount 
energetically and effectively used. 
These materials can be of vital im- 
portance for our teaching, but I some- 
times fear that they are not made so. 
In the first place, if a teacher has a 
history class of thirty-five pupils, she 
needs a well thought out plan for us- 
ing map material in the course of a 
recitation. To my mind, merely for 
the teacher to say, “John, go to the 
map and point out Smyrna,” and 
have John walk from the back of the 
room to the map, point out Smyrna, 
and walk back; then to Mary say, 
“Will you go to the map and point out 
Greece,” and have Mary repeat the 
operation is certainly a waste of time 


and contributes to the disorganized 
and purposeless recitation. 

What I am trying to say is that our 
present methods of map use in our 
classrooms is very primitive, unde- 
veloped, and at the present time ex- 
ceedingly ineffective. This is not a 
fault of map publishers; they have 
made a remarkable contribution. It 
is the fault, however, of ourselves; 
our failure to tone up and perfect our 
methods of use of these materials to 
make the methods as effective as the 
materials themselves. 

May I now discuss for a moment 
our present practices in supplement- 
ary reading. I am aware of the fact 
that many schools are sadly in need 
of more materials for pupils to read 
to throw light upon the various social 
studies under discussion. I believe I 
can say, however, that the same thing 
which characterizes our use of maps 
characterizes our practices in sup- 
plementary reading. I doubt very 
much whether some of the reading 
which we term “supplementary” is 
really supplementary. I have had 
teachers tell me, “I require each one 
of my history pupils to read not less 
than one hundred pages of supple- 
mentary reading each week.”” When 
I talked to the pupils, I found that 
the assignments of supplementary 
reading were not much more specific 
than the teacher herself had indi- 
cated. She may have asked that the 
reading be confined to four or five 
authorities; but so far as one was 
able to determine, that was the ex- 
tent of the definiteness of the assign- 
ment. I believe, if we are going to do 
supplementary reading effectively, 
we need to formulate plans to make 
the supplementary work very defi- 
nitely illuminate our discussions. 
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possible to have definite assignments 
of supplementary reading and still 
not be supplementary. I think some- 
times we ask our pupils to read two 
or three books on a topic all of which 
say the same thing. Personally I do 
not believe the pupils should be asked 
to do this except as there might be 
occasion for a pupil at some time to 
see that authorities do agree. The 
basic reason for supplementary read- 
ing is that light may be thrown upon 
a statement not fully clarified in the 
textbook under use. When supple- 
mentary reading is organized and 
assigned on that basis, then it can be 
effective; but to make the assign- 
ments in general terms merely in 
number of pages without any specific 
endeavor to illuminate a point is 
merely wasting the time of our pu- 
pils and we should organize our plans 
so that the time may be used profit- 
ably. 

There is one more aspect of our 
teaching problems in the junior and 
senior high school which I wish to 
treat before closing the discussion. 
May I state it this way: That we be 
diligent in making our instruction 
appropriate to the level of the pupil 
population which we are teaching. 
We need to be sure that our instruc- 
tional material is not lower than the 
level of the abilities of the pupil; at 
the same time we need be equally 
sure that we are not trying to do 
more than we can do with the pupils 
whom we serve. We are having con- 
siderable difficulty in differentiating 
our objectives in the social studies in 
the various levels of instruction. 
That is, we are not seeing very clear- 
ly what is the specific job of the grade 
school as differentiated from the high’ 


tween the work we are doing in the 
high school and that which the eol. 
lege is attempting to do. We have 
grade school teachers attempting 
work which is of senior high school 
scope; high school teachers are try- 
ing to do things which are distinctly 
of college character; and college 
teachers are trying to do things 
which only mature graduate students 
could profitably attempt. 

I believe we will all accept this 
fact: That our high school, particu- 
larly the senior high school, touches 
a larger segment of the population at 
a period when basic social instruction 
can be given effectively than any 
other segment of the educational or- 
ganization. For this reason I am sug. 
gesting to you that we conceive our 
job in the senior high school to be 
that of giving an understanding and 
appreciation of the struggle of con- 
tending principles from which our 
present civilization has resulted. One 
cannot imagine a more important 
aspect of social understanding than 
that of envisioning the continuous 
struggle or principles in society. By 
this I mean such principles as one- 
man power vs. representative govern- 
ment; free trade vs. protection; di- 
rect vs. representative government; 
centralized vs. decentralized powers. 
These are but a few basic principles 
upon which men are divided and from 
which we have evolved our present 
social order. To my mind it is not 
enough for us to tell our pupils a 
mere story; we must so revise our 
forms of teaching that they will con- 
tribute to definiteness and directness 
of thinking on social interests. The 
social studies are more than mere 
subjects of culture and background; 
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they are more than mere literature 
and interesting reading. They must 
become more and more subjects fo- 
cused upon the issues which man has 
fought out in order to give us the 
form of organized life which we have 
today. With the increasing complex- 
ity of our society there is a conse- 
quent increase in the demand upon 
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the social knowledge and judgment 
of individuals. We must strive to find 


a way whereby we can work very 
definitely at the problem of raising 
the level of understanding of all our 
people to the level of the mass prob- 
lems which modern social organiza- 
tion has developed. 


REQUISITES FOR SUCCESSFUL TEACHING IN THE SOCIAL 


STUDIES 


LOUIS A. TOHILL 
Department of History, Kent State College 


Obviously the success of a teach- 
er of the social studies is measured 
by the effectiveness and the complete- 
ness with which he achieves the 
values that are expected from in- 
struction in these subjects. This 
achievement, I think, cannot be 
ascertained by taking the opinions 
of his students, nor by a supervisor 
checking rating cards as they are 
now constituted. If these things 
are true, the first step to be taken 
in determining the success of such 
a teacher is to determine what 
values may be properly expected 
from the teaching of the social 
studies; the next, to consider the 
qualities or traits of the teacher 
which contribute to securing these 
values and to note the methods, 
principles, and devices which are 
peculiar to the teaching of the so- 
cial studies. 

One does not need to read far in 
educational literature to discover 
that there is no unanimity of 
opinion as to the values to be se- 
cured from the study of the social 
subjects. For the study of history, 
which has been most thoroughly dis- 
cussed of all the social studies, such 


various values as the ability to use 
books, to form sound judgments, to 
master the text, to express oneself 
with ease and certainty, to arrange 
and to systematize facts, an ardent 
patriotism, a spirit of nationalism, 
a stimulated imagination, a store of 
information, attributes of good cit- 
izenship, a love of reading, a dis- 
criminative faculty, broad sympa- 
thies, a scientific habit of mind, the 
foundations of a permanent and 
worthy refinement, and some know- 
ledge of the environment have been 
named. 

One leaves the reading of such a 
list, however, with a feeling of dis- 
satisfaction. It is clear that some 
of these statements of anticipated 
values are vague to the point of ob- 
scurity, and that some of the values 
are only means to some end which 
is not stated and perhaps not com- 
prehended; none seems fundamen- 
tal. What are the attributes of 
good citizenship; what are broad 
sympathies; what is worthy refine- 
ment; and why should they be set 
up as goals to be attained? Why 
should one master a text, have a 
store of information, or be a patri- 
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ot? These statements do not tell 
us. 

Furthermore, some of these val- 
ues are attained as well, and per- 
haps better, from the study of other 
subjects. It is probable that a prop- 
er attitude toward one’s country 
may be fostered by the study of 
patriotic literature as well as by 
the truths of history or the prin- 
ciples of civics. Expression is the 
chief province of one of the divi- 
sons of English; the stimulation of 
the imagination, that of another di- 
vision. 

Again, some of the values named 
seem to lack significance, many 
lack comprehensiveness, and none 
quite satisfies one who expects to 
be guided in the selection of ma- 
terial and in the presentation of 
that material by the aims, or antici- 
pated values proposed for the study 
of history; nor do they satisfy one 
who wishes to determine the quali- 
ties necessary for the successful 
teaching of the social studies. 

The statements of values to be 
sought from the study of the other 
social studies are general, also. 
They relate to the environment, ge- 
ographical, political, social, eco- 
nomic, or biological, and they in- 
clude an understanding of that en- 
vironment. My impression is that 
they emphasize the activities of the 
individual more than do those which 
deal with history; they, however, 
suffer from the same lack of def- 
initeness that is found in the state- 
ment of values expected from his- 
tory. 

Would it clarify our thinking in 
the matter of aims that are set up 
and the values that are expected 
from the teaching of the social 
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studies if we thought of them in 
this way: the aim of all education 
is to influence behavior; the value 
of education is measured by the de. 
gree to which it influences beha- 
vior; there are certain recognized 
forms of behavior that are desir. 
able; and an understanding of cer. 
tain fields of knowledge will aid in 
securing some of these forms of de- 
sirable conduct better than that of 
other fields? The question of aims 
and values in the social studies, if 
this is true, therefore resolves it- 
self into the question of determin- 
ing which of these desirable forms 
of behavior can be best promoted 
and by the study of history, civics, 
economics, sociology, geography, and 
the like. 

Let us say this in another way. 
Those who set up the training of 
the judgment as an aim in the 
teaching of the social studies prob- 
ably mean to say that with proper 
judgments socially desirable action 
is more likely to result than with 
poor judgments. They also prob- 
ably think that one of the values 
of the social! studies is that they sup- 
ply material from which such judg- 
ments may be made. Why have the 
aim of developing the imagination? 
Surely, in part at least, because 
imagination aids in forming plea- 
sureable situations from which be- 
havior of a desirable kind may re- 
sult; as represented, for example, 
in poetry, art, music, literature, in- 
ventions, or merely friendly rela- 
tions with one’s fellows. To stimu- 
late patriotism is given as an aim, 
probably, because it is thought that 
patriotism will lead the individual 
to take a proper attitude toward his 
country; that is, he will participate 
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in its government, obey its laws, 
make weight in public opinion, 
which aids in enforcing its laws, 
vote, serve on juries, et cetera. 
What are some of the forms of 
desirable behavior that the social 
studies may originate or foster? 
Since the studies belong to the so- 
called content subjects may we not 
say that these desirable forms of 
behavior are those which arise from 
an understanding of a social situ- 
ation, whether that understanding 
relates to the origin of the institu- 
tion in the past or whether the pres- 
ent status of the institution be the 
thing of importance, and from cer- 
tain powers and skilJs that can best 
develop in connection with this con- 
nection with this content? The his- 
tory of the origin and development 
of our social institutions, the study 
of the principles which this history 
will disclose together with a study 
of the present conditions of the in- 
stitution will certainly give rise to 
an understanding which will result 
in better behavior, conduct, or ac- 
tion in regard to the institution 
than an ignorance or lack of under- 
standing of these things will do. 
Surely an understanding of the 
agencies of government, i.e., their 
origin, their development, and their 
present status, is necessary before 
we may expect a proper attitude to- 
ward these agencies, sane judg- 


ments regarding them, support of 


them, or wise changes in them. An 
understanding of the simple prin- 
ciples of money and banking with 
that of the development of the use 
of money and banks will, it is be- 
lieved, aid in fostering desirable ac- 
tivities in regard to monetary and 
credit measures. 
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Understanding is an important 
factor in determining ideals; it aids 
in fashioning attitudes toward so- 
cial institutions, and out of one’s 
attitudes come his ideals. If by a 
realization, an understanding, of 
our social interdependence one’s 
attitude becomes favorable to law 
enforcement, his ideal is a law abid- 
ing people; and so by an under- 
standing of our institutions his at- 
titudes toward them will be deter- 
mined and his ideals indicated. 

It also seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that understanding underlies 
our desirable skills and our habits 
that go to make up character. 

To be yet more definite, may we 
not assume that such _ desirable 
forms of behavior as tolerance of 
other peoples and times and opin- 
ions, social consciousness, sympathy, 
co-operation, loyalty, a feeling of 
responsibility, suspension of judg- 
ment, and a proper attitude toward 
social institutions and agencies may 
be greatly stimulated, if not large- 
ly determined, by the understand- 
ing that is fostered by the teaching 
of the social] studies? 

It seems proper to assume that an 
understanding gained through the 
social studies will become evident 
in: 

1. An appreciation of the past, 
of the customs that long usage has 
made a part of our social life, of 
the gains made through the experi- 
ences of the ages, and of the con- 
tributions of the past in shaping our 
present institutions. 


2. In proper attitudes toward so- 
cial agencies; such as, the govern- 
ment, the school, and the church. 
It should aid in moulding public 
opinion in regard to these agencies, 
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in setting up standards of achieve- 
ment for them, in criticising them, 
and in advocating changes when 
they are needed. 

3. In an appreciation of human 
relationships; such as, the interde- 
pendence of peoples, their rights 
and duties, tact, sympathy, co-oper- 
ation, toleration, and loyalty; and 
of these relationships as found in 
business and government, as trust- 
worthiness, honesty, and _  confi- 
dence. 

4. A desire to know the truth. 
This desire will display itself in the 
use of facts in forming judgments, 
in the forming of independent 
judgments, in habits of reasoning 
and of discussion, in dissatisfaction 
with single causes, and in historical 
mindedness. In another form this 
desire for the truth will manifest 
itself in research, investigation, ob- 
servation, and in systematic study. 

Accompanying this understand- 
ing and contributing to it there 
should arise other abilities and 
skills which will result in desirable 
action. The ability to get at the 
point of a paragraph or a question, 
to interpret a map, to discover the 
significance of facts, to find materi- 
al on a topic; to recognize differing 
degrees of probability, to organize 
a group of facts, to portray facts on 
a map, or graph, or diagram; to dis- 
cover in given conditions resem- 
blanees, differences, relations, and 
tendencies; to trace a develdp- 
ment; and to draw conclusions from 
given facts, combined with the skill 
acquired in the use of these differ- 
ent powers will certainly aid in se- 
curing approved conduct. 


If we accept the above as values 
that may be rightfully expected 


a 


from instruction in the social stud. 
ies, the problem now remains of de. 
termining what qualities of teacher 
and of method seem best suited to 
the securing of these values. In 
this case, as in discussing values, it 
will necessarily be an expression of 
opinion, which, of course, has its 
limitations, but in the absence of 
convincing investigation and_ ex. 
periment it must suffice. 

None of the investigations of 
which I am aware, either of gener- 
al qualities of teaching or of spe- 
cial qualities of social studies teach- 
ing seem to answer the problem 
that we have set for ourselves. Dr. A. 
S. Barr, associate professor of edu- 
cation, University of Wisconsin, in 
his little book on Characteristic 
Differences in the Teaching Per- 
formance of Good and Poor Teach- 
ing of the Social Studies finds few 
qualities in the successful teachers 
and methods in the social studies 
that are not also found in success- 
ful teachers and methods in other 
subjects. Even if one maintains 
that teaching and _ instructional 
qualities in the various subjects dif- 
fer in degree rather than in kind, 
little or no differences in degree 
can be found in his lists. Those 
qualities of teaching that may be 
thought to apply to the social stud- 
les particularly are: ‘‘makes fre- 
quent use of the pupils’ experi- 
ences,” “socializes class discus- 
sion,”’ ‘“‘makes frequent use of illus- 
trative material,’’ ‘“‘motivates her 
work,”’ and “asks thought ques- 
tions,”’ and merely to name these is 
to show how slight the degree of 
their application to the social stud- 
ies alone. This is not to say that 
this investigation does not confirm 
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opinions that have long been held one who does not know the thing 
concerning the evidences of good he teaches. 
teaching, but it does not differenti- For some strange reason in the 
ate satisfactorily between good lists of traits necessary for success- 
teaching in the social studies and in ful teaching, knowledge of subject 
other subjects. matter ranks very low. In Malan’s 
The are-we-making-good-at-the- study it is placed by teachers in 
teaching-of-history studies, such as_ seventh place, by students in twenty- 
those of Osburn and Horn, stress seventh; Charters and Waples find 
the failure to acquire information it in nineteenth, and Shannon in 
rather than failure in qualities of twentieth place. As a supervisor 
teacher and method. of student teachers in the past my 
In the discussions of traits of experience has led me to say again 
teachers by Malan, Waples and and again, “If you will come to me 
Charters, and Shannon no one of with a mastery of the subject you 
the traits can be said to be more are going to teach, if you know 
necessary for success in the teach- your way about in it, the problem 
ing of the social studies than that of finding some procedure by which 
of any other subject. the understanding by the pupils 
Then what qualities in teacher may be secured will present no 
and method are necessary to secure great difficulties.”” At least in the 
an understanding of social situa- senior high school and surely also 
tions so that deisrable conduct may in the junior high school as well an 
be expected from it? How may _ essential task of the teacher of the 
tolerance, broad-mindedness, sym- social studies is the interpreting of 
pathy, social consciousness, and _ social, historical, political, and eco- 
other desirable attitudes dependent nomic data, showing what they mean, 
upon understanding be secured? explaining their importance, and re- 
May we not set up as afundamental lating them to present-day prob- 
necessity for a teacher of the social] lems. These things cannot be done 
studies a wide range of information by one who is lacking in mastery of 
in the subject matter of history, eco- his subject. 
nomics, civics, sociology, and cur- The teacher of the social studies 
rent events with a high degree of must be well equipped with sound 
mastery of the particular subject judgment, fair-mindedness, and the 
taught in the high school? No other ability to see the arguments on all 
quality, possession, acquisition, or sides of a question. These subjects 
trait can take its place; pleasing deal with matters that are frequent- 
personality and all of its appeal, ly highly controversial; indeed, 
firmness in exacting effort from the much of their value lies in the fact 
pupil, judgment, enthusiasm, initia- that they are topics of daily con- 
tive, and the rest, none can make up versation and discussion, and a 
for the lack of this mastery of the teacher whose mind is biased, or 
material to be taught. Whether closed to argument, or who is easily 
teaching be leading, drawing out, swept off his feet in a wave of hys- 
or directing, it cannot be done by teria will be seriously handicapped 
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in his attempts to secure the desir- 
ed values from his teaching. An 
educated man is not one who knows, 
or desires to know, only one side of 
the question; understanding is not 
obtained by knowing half the sub- 
ject. A teacher says to his high 
school classs, “There are at least two 
ways of explaining how we came 
to be what we are—by act of spe- 
cial creation and by _ evolution. 
These are the arguments that are 
offered for the one, and these sup- 
port the other.’”’ After discussing 
the different arguments so that he 
may be sure they are understood he 
may say, “This list of arguments 
more nearly satisfies me as an ex- 
planation than does that, but even 
it does not completely satisfy.”’ His 
class has been given a valuable les- 
son in fairness and openmindedness. 
Incidentally, he has probably gain- 
ed a respect for his opinions with- 
out which he can do little to make 
his teaching effective. 


Situations that demand this sane- 
ness in outlook and this openmind- 
ed attitude are frequent in the social 
studies. In spite of our texts in eco- 
nomics may not some reasons be 
given for levying protective tariffs? 
May not some justification be found 
for the Ku Klux Klan, both old and 
new? # Although political recon- 
struction after the Civil War work- 
ed out badly, was it not after all 
the most natural development 
under the circumstances, since hu- 
man nature is whatitis? It would 
be so much easier for our thinking 
and our teaching if the villain were 
always villainous and the hero al- 
ways heroic; but they seldom are. 
Were Germany and its ruler ravag- 
ing wolves among the innocent dip- 
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lomatic lambs of Europe before 
1914? Could the British have an. 
swered some of the ‘proofs submit. 
ted to a candid world’ in the Declar-. 
ation of Independence? Are there 
not arguments in behalf of Social. 
ism, Communism, or Bolshevism? 
Even the much maligned interna. 
tional banker is a human being and 
under the Constitution may have his 
day in court. May not an old meth. 
od in teaching have some good fea- 
tures, even though it be old, and a 
new method have some defects, even 
though it be new? Have direct 
primaries, or city managers, or di- 
rect election of senators proved 
wholly satisfactory? Are South 
Carolina’s divorce laws saner than 
Nevada’s? Can nothing be said for 
the wets? And we may go on and on 
in an endless succession of questions 
that come before our classes in the 
social studies. How are we to secure 
a generation of men and women 
who ask for’ evidence and who will 
weigh that evidence to form judg- 
ments, if their teachers in the social 
studies do not themselves give cred- 
ence to evidence, if they are narrow 
and fixed in their opinions? Tol- 
erance will scarcely flourish in a 
class whose teacher has no sense of 
tolerance for the opinions of others. 

Another special equipment, use- 
ful and almost necessary, for the so- 
cial studies teacher is actual con- 
tact with and matured thinking 
over the problems that arise in these 
classes. Especially is this true in 
the social sciences. It is in this field 
that the man of middle age and be- 
yond has a decided advantage over 
his younger brothers and the most 
of his sisters of any age. He has 


participated to a greater extent 
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than they in these problems and 
has an intimate knowledge of them, 
a contact with reality, that cannot 
be acquired from books. 

Not so long ago it was thought by 
college teachers that economics 
could not be taught in high school 
because of its difficulty. It is now 
being very successfully taught in 
many high schools, because, in 
part, at least, teachers have develop- 
ed illustrative devices to make its 
somewhat abstruse principles clear 
to the pupil. It is much better that 
these devices be the teacher’s own, 
and the ability to develop them is a 
desirable quality for a social studies 
teacher. Ricardo’s law of wages, 
the quantity theory of money, the 
principles of banking, of the clear- 
inghouse, of exchange, and many 
other topics for discussion may be 
illuminated by a simple diagram. 
No other group of studies in the cur- 
riculum, I think, requires to so high 
a degree the ability to plan and to 
use maps, diagrams, charts, and 
graphs in instruction, and to explain 
clearly by word of mouth. 


The teacher of the social studies 
also needs to cultivate his power of 
discrimination. In our use of his- 
tory to understand the present and 
to forecast the future we frequent- 
ly make use of analogy. An analo- 
gy is a useful device if it is a true 
analogy. How many times have we 
heard men say, “‘History proves so 
and so,’”’ when it proves no such 
thing. The present business dis- 
turbance has been compared to the 
panics of 1837 and 1873 by men 
who seem to forget that the per- 
centage of the population depen- 
dent upon agriculture has marked- 
ly decreased since those dates, and 


that fact alone will vitiate any con- 
clusions as to the progress or con- 
sequences of this depression. Pu- 
pils need to be taught to be on their 
guard when making comparisons, 
but they will not learn to do so if 
the teacher is deficient in discrim- 
inative power. 

Training in habits of thinking 
and of search for the truth depend 
upon the teacher’s method as well 
as upon his example. “What is 
your evidence?” ““What makes you 
think so?” “How do you know?” 
“Give your proof,” should be ques- 
tions and demands constantly in use 
until the habit is fixed. 

Another feature of methods in 
the social studies that has long been 
a truism is the use of current hap- 
penings, local conditions, and the 
student’s knowledge to make an ap- 
plication or illustration of the sub- 
ject being discussed. Some boy in 
the economics class may know more 
about banking, bonds, wheat fu- 
tures, or cooperatives than the 
teacher. There is great need that 
the teacher be alert to use this in- 
formation. The industries, institu- 
tions, and historic places of the com- 
munity offer abundant material 
for instructional purposes to the 
teacher with eyes that see. Too 
many of our social studies teachers 
are not conversant with events in 
the world about them, are too deep- 
ly buried in the history of the past 
to appreciate the history that is be- 
ing made under their eyes. 


Finally, the value of class discus- 
sion in securing understanding and 
in developing character must not be 
ignored. The teacher needs to de- 
velop his ability to direct such a dis- 
cussion to a high degree. He must 
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perfect himself in the art of ques- 
tioning; he must encourage the ex- 
pression of opinion and have that 
opinion clash with the opinions of 
others and with facts; and he must 
encourage a spirit of inquiry on the 
part of the pupil, remembering that 
the most valuable question comes 
from the one who wants to know 
to the one who knows. 

It is interesting to note that one 
need not be a genius to possess 
these traits or to use these methods 
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in the successful teaching of the go. 
cial studies. A mental ability some. 
what above the average, a willing. 


ness to work hard, a desire for thor. | 


oughness and for mastery, an alert. 
ness to sense what may be done, 


and a clear conception of the pur. 


poses for which these subjects are | 
taught and of the means by which | 
these purposes may be accomplish. | 


ed will go far toward assuring suc. 
cess. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON PROGRAM 
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THE GRADE LEVELS FOR THE STUDY OF GROUP LIFE, SOCIAL 


PRINCIPLES, AND GENERAL FORCES OF SOCIETY 
WALDO F. MITCHELL 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Indiana State Teachers College 


Somewhere between the first 
grade and the twelfth grade what- 
ever attack that is to be made on 
the principles of society must be 
made. I assume that by the time 
a student has finished the senior 
high school he should have a better 
idea of the framework, the oper- 
ation, and the principles of organ- 
ized society than the person who 
does not attend the senior high 
school. I assume that one of the 
main purposes of the high school is 
to wrestle with some of the living 
problems of society. I assume that 
reasonable attitudes toward some 
of the public issues of the day pro- 
vide one of the goals of the teach- 
ing of social studies in the school 
system. I assume that sooner or 
later, between the entrance to 
school and graduation from high 
school, the students will be weaned 


from story material, simple biogra- 


phical material, and the romance of 
chronicle and simple narratives of 
buccaneer life, and in their places 
a scientific attitude will be taken 
toward organized society. In de- 
veloping a scientific attitude I as- 
sume that the more abstract phases 
of society will be analyzed, and gen- 
eral principles will be observed and 


formulated. 


There are several variables and 
limiting factors that determine at 
what level the Malthusian law of 
population, or the concept of di- 
minishing returns, or the frame- 
work of the Federal government or 
the political platform of the Popu- 
list Party should be presented. One 
is limited by the genera] intelli- 
gence of the class, by the previous 
learning habits of the class, by the 
knowledge and skill of the teacher, 
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by the abundance or scarcity of 
teaching material that is available. 
Therefore, one cannot lay down 
categorically principles that will be 
true for all classes, all communities, 
or all teachers. Rather, one should 
examine the various variables and 
limiting factors, and keep these in 
mind. School teaching is the one 
place above all others where patent 
formulae and fads should be avoid- 
ed, and considered judgment should 
always be in the foreground. 

An outstanding principle of edu- 
eation in social studies is that new 
viewpoint, new principles, and new 
materials are constantly being dis- 
covered and formulated in gradu- 
ate schools, in colleges, in univer- 
sities, In research institutions, and 
in practical affairs. Many of these 
new ideas, viewpoints, experiences, 
and principles deserve populariza- 
tion, and the function of education 
is to bring these ideas down to the 
lower levels, and disseminate the 
newer knowledge among an ever 
enlarging number of people. The 
results of university research be- 
come the subject matter for college 
instruction. The results of college 
instruction become the subject 
matter for the high school class in 
social studies. What was formerly 
taught in high schools is now taught 
in the grades. What was once 
taught in the grades is still taught 
there, but is learned partly from 
one’s neighbors, from one’s travels, 
from one’s parents, or may never be 
learned at all. But certain it is that 
the educative process is and should 
be one of bringing subject matter 
from the higher reaches and moun- 
tain tops of education into lower 
levels, until down in the rich popu- 
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lous valleys of the lower grades 
many phases of group life and natu- 
ral cause and effect may be taught. 
Evidently, therefore, the problem 
of finding the proper grade level 
is an unending one. Selection of 
subject matter for the proper grade 
level is thus a continuous selection, 
requiring sound knowledge and 
great care. 


I dare say that, in general, stu- 
dents reaching graduation from the 
senior high school are mature in 
mental ability. They are capable 
of understanding difficult and com- 
plex abstractions if ever they are 
able. Many of them have mastered 
concepts in solid geometry and in 
physics. Many of them have mas- 
tered legal, constitutional, and eco- 
nomic principles. Many of them 
are brilliant, and some of them are 
geniuses. The typical student in 
senior high school is capable of 
understanding situations and prin- 
ciples that are much more complex 
than he usually learns. We some- 
times speak of shooting over the 
heads of school children. I im- 
agine that there is much more shoot- 
ing at students’ ankles and feet, 
than over their heads. I imagine 
there is more of lifeless repetition 
of definitions, memorization of nar- 
ration that is not understood, and 
easy gossip about current news re- 
ports, than there is of able develop- 
ment of a philosophy of history, of 
insight into the changing times, and 
inducing sound and zealous atti- 
tudes toward organized society. 
At any rate, the selections for any 
grade should be made so as to chal- 
lenge the intellect of the class, and 
to develop a rational attitude to- 
ward society’s problems. The fact 
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seems to be that a capable teacher 
can interest a class with “difficult” 
material more fully than can a poor 
teacher with simple material. In 
fact, the material may be uninter- 
esting because it is too simple— 
aimed at the feet of the students in- 
stead of their minds. In truth, a 
teacher may be a poor teacher just 
because he addresses his efforts to 
the poorest in his group instead of 
the upper division of the class. A 
prerequisite of a good teacher is to 
know what to teach and to know 
much of it. Such knowledge, how- 
ever, does not assure good teaching. 

Although the gradation of ma- 
terial must be a continuous process, 
yet, at any given time, in a given 
school system, there should be well 
recognized stratification of teach- 
ing material. American history may 
be taught at various levels, and 
dates may be included at each level. 
Suppose that American history as a 
formal subject is first taught in the 
seventh grade. There should then 
be set up definite subject matter for 
that grade, with certain dates, 
places, and time-sense pictures as 
a minimum requirement. Let us say 
that in this year thirty dates should 
be learned. Then these dates should 
be selected with care. I imagine 
that 1492 and 1776 would occur in 
this list. Then, if the subject is 
given again in the eleventh grade, 
other dates might be added, and 
more content added to dates pre- 
viously learned. Likewise, all other 
subjects should be organized defi- 
nitely from the first grade to the 
twelfth, but such organization 
would provide only a minimum for 
all the class. The wide-awake teacher 
may present other material. Wheth- 


$$ 


er additional material should be 
presented will depend on the abilj. 
ty and interest of the class, whether 
the teacher has a head full of 
knowledge, and whether materia} 
is available. Naturally the teacher 
who can keep only twelve hours 
ahead of his duller students, five 
jumps ahead of the average, and 
who can hardly keep ahead of the 
bright students at all, will scarce. 
ly be much concerned with the 
problem of grade levels, for the 
author of his simple lone textbook 
will have provided all the materia] 
such a teacher will find time to mas- 
ter, and it is safe to say that the 
students in this case will not care 
much about the subject, they will 
probably know less about it than 
they care, and worst of all, they 
will be motivated to healthful at- 
titude not at all. 

Some years ago many teachers of 
history believed that each child 
went through the various stages of 
race development. That is, each 
adult at some time has been savage, 
barbarian, outlandish, semi-civiliz- 
ed, and finally, civilized, just as the 
race has developed through sever- 
al stages toward culture and civili- 
zation. This is an interesting con- 
cept, but it affords little light on se- 
lecting or grading the material for 
teaching. A first grader, if we as- 
sume that he is a barbarian, is prob- 
ably as much interested in a mod- 
ern cavalcade of automobiles in a 
political parade as he is in study- 
ing about ancient cave men and 


their struggle for existence, and - 


vice versa. 

It is often held today that chil- 
dren are interested more in the hap- 
penings of their immediate vicinity 
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than in happenings in other places, 
that the children of South Bend 
would be interested in La Salle, that 
the children of Vincennes would be 
interested in Clark, and that the 
children of Boston would be inter- 
ested in John Hancock. I believe, 
however, that children are more in- 
terested in Jack and the Bean Stalk 
than in any of our leading citizens, 
and that children will even desert 
father and mother for Santa Claus. 
The locality or propinquity of the 
happening has little if anything to 
do with the interest developed. 
There have been many travelers in 
South Bend, many soldiers in Vin- 
cennes, many smugglers in Boston, 
but nearness of location is not the 
thing that adds interest for chil- 
dren. A reflection on your peda- 
gogy will help you in knowing 
what it is that interests children. 
But I imagine Marco Polo is as in- 
teresting to children of Missouri as 
Lewis and Clark, and I feel sure 
that children of Terre Haute are as 
interested in Marco Polo as are the 
children of China or Japan. Fur- 
thermore, if proximity naturally re- 
sults in learning about the happen- 
ing, why teach it? Education should 
be concerned mainly with materi- 
als that would not naturally be 
learned in one’s environment and 
general associations. 

Children may learn early the re- 
lation of environment to social cus- 
toms and cultural habits. They early 
learn that people wear warm cloth- 
ing in cold weather and in cold cli- 
mates. They learn early that frost 
kills, and that high mountains do 
not have vegetation. They learn 
early that most families have a 
father, a mother, and children. Not 


until later do they know that Santa 
Claus did not bring baby brother. 
Not until later do they learn that 
Wall Street has an interest in the 
Republican Party, that Main Street 
has an interest in the Democratic 
Party, and that the United States 
chamber of Commerce has a great 
part to play in federal legislation. 
They learn early that playgrounds 
need a supervisor, but not until later 
do they learn that the Supreme Court 
of the United States is composed of 
progressives as well as conserva- 
tives, and that the supreme law of 
the land depends on whom the 
president appoints to the supreme 
bench. Evidently certain principles 
should guide us in grading materi- 
al for teaching purposes. 

As for mental limitations of the 
class, very probably one could suc- 
cessfully teach as abstract and dif- 
ficult a course through the four 
years of high schooi as is usually 
given in college, if sufficient time 
were given to it, and the high school 
students could give much of their 
time to it. It is not great 
lack of mental maturity of high 
school students that inhibits solid 
and meaty presentation of social 
and historical concepts. It is lack 
of time, lack of teacher prepara- 
tion, and lack of reading on the 
part of students. Students in col- 
lege continue to learn mainly from 
books, from teachers, and associ- 
ates, rather than from their. own 
experience, just as they did in high 
school, and this process of learning 
might be accelerated in high school, 
in any given field, such as social 
studies. Such procedure of speed- 
ing up social studies might be out 
of balance, and therefore unwise, 
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but is seems possible, and some in- 
crease in speed and intensity is de- 
sirable. In other words, a well- 
read teacher in high school, who 
understands how to expedite the 
work and motivate the students, 
might develop a course that would 
approximate a college course in 
some colleges. 

The other night I heard three 
high school orchestras play for a 
prize. The students were the same 
age. One of the orchestras played 
masterfully, and won the prize, 
playing music of the highest grade. 
The difficulty of the music did not 
hinder them; the difficulty of it was 
their inspiration. So it is in social 
studies. It is possible to give stu- 
dents a challenge in difficult ma- 
terial, and thus keep the work on a 
high plane. Or we can shoot at 
the ankles, and develop studentts 
who are flat footed as far as sci- 
ence of society is concerned. I 
maintain that if we fail to give the 
students as difficult material as we 
can, that is, material that takes 
them as far as possible into the 
understanding and appreciation of 
organized society and its problems, 
we fail in our opportunity and 
waste the public resources. Any 
intelligent teacher may know, rea- 
sonably well, through checking up, 
whether he is successfully develop- 
ing his students, whether his ma- 
terial is too difficult for the class. 

I believe the worst bane of the 
teaching of history is the memori- 
zation of events with slight under- 
standing of their meaning and sig- 
nificance. Students even in the 
eighth grade study of Jackson’s 
war on the Second United States. 
Probably they get some concept of 
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the politics involved in the bank 
war. But I venture to say that they 
are not ready to understand the rea} 
importance of the Second Bank up. 
til they understand some of the 
principles of banks and _ bank 
notes. Students may study the 
granger laws and the interstate 
commerce legislation, but they will 
hardly understand the rather rapid 
and recent change of front from 
enforced railway competition to 
complete consolidation of railways 
by districts until they have studied 
overhead costs. They may study 
the growth of democracy, but they 
will not understand it until they 
understand the workings of politi- 
cal parties, Boss Tweed, ward 
bosses, racketeers, Al Capone, paid 
lobbyists, Albert B. Fall, and War- 
ren G. Harding. They may study 
the growth of the humanitarian 
movement, but they will not under- 
stand it until they have learned of 
prisons, crime, hospitals, philan- 
thropy, the inhumanity of the profit 
system, and the Ku Klux Klan. 
They may study panics and depres- 
sions, 
vague until they see curves and 
trends of interest rates, bank credit, 
profits, and bread lines. In other 
words, gradation of material for 
purposes of teaching involves not 
merely the things that traditionally 
have been taught. It involves the 
pedagogical process of developing 
subject matter from the known to 
the unknown; of getting content in- 
to the concepts by teaching prin- 
ciples either along with historical 
data, or by pedagogically rearrang- 
ing the whole content of the social 
studies. This does not involve fu- 
sion courses, of necessity. But it 
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does involve rearrangment of ma- 
terial, or possibly it involves the ad- 
dition of supplementary material and 
expert teaching, in addition to or 
above the usual procedure. 

We are just at the beginning of 
experimentation in the teaching of 
the social studies. Personally, I be- 
lieve the experimentation should be 
directed by persons who have a 
wholesome knowledge of the social 
studies, and only the deep student 
of the field has such knowledge. I 
believe we should assume that what 
we teach is important, and that the 
heritage of the past and the prin- 
ciples of the present are the things 
we seek to disseminate. In the 
gradation of this material we may 
make mistakes. But we should at- 
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tempt to give our students all they 
can get, develop a better pedagogi- 
cal gradation so that one element 
follows another in pedagogical se- 
quence, and the materials should be 
selected with social purposes in 
mind. Personally, I believe the 
sessions of this conference may help 
in a better understanding of our 
problems and a better resolution to 
accomplish results. 

Persons with a_ professional 
knowledge of the field of social 
studies should give much attention 
to the problem of what to teach, 
and at what levels it should be 
taught, and should use the best 
pedagogy available in accomplish- 
ing the result. We need results and 
we want results. 


LUCIE SCHACHT 
Department of History, Chicago Normal College 


We hear so often that we are liv- 
ing in a changing world and that 
we must be educated to meet that 
changing world, that anyone mak- 
ing that point as the basis of a dis- 
cussion is guilty of a platitude. To 
give myself moral support for re- 
peating the truism let me quote 
from the twenty-sixth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Part II. p. 1381): 
“Our present world is a changing 
world. Never before has change 
been so persistent or so permeat- 
ing a factor. Moreover, there is 
every promise that, rapid as the 
change has been, it will be even 
more rapid in the future. Our 
young people face, then, an un- 
known future. Once _ education 
could merely repeat the past. That 
time has gone. Not that we should 


not now learn from the past. We 
have, if possible, even greater need 
to do so. But we must, in a new 
sense and degree, prepare our 
young people to hold their own in a 
changing world. Change must 
enter in a new sense and degree in- 
to our calculation. Education must 
know that we face an unknown and 
shifting civilization.—Man’s chief 
problem is now man himself.” 
One other quotation. This time 
from a professor of economics in 
the University of Illinois: “The 
dominant aim of educating the 
youth of the present generation 
should contribute to a solution of 
social problems. This means that 
they should study or be taught the 
religious, economic, and political 
aspects and conditions of man’s 
private and social life; but more es- 
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pecially of his social life.” (D. F. 
Martin, Department of Economics, 
University of Illinois.) 

Our problem then becomes one 
of so adjusting the curriculum to 
the child’s needs that he will be met 
at every turn by the activities, in- 
terests, and problems arising out of 
his social environment. Many of 
these problems have naturally no 
solutions as yet, but the child should 
be so educated that he is gradually 
growing in skill, knowledge, wis- 
dom, and understanding, ready to 
meet with intelligence the problem 
before him. “To grow, a child must 
be active; he must have freedom 
to move, to try out his own ideas in 
both work and play, to have many 
real experiences, to initiate things, 
to think things out for himself, to 
assume responsibilities. He must be- 
come a part of his group and not only 
take pride in the achievements of the 
group, but be ready to forget him- 
self in working for the good of the 
whole.’ (Raleigh Course of Study 
p. 20). 

If all phases of education are fac- 
ing east in this fashion, certainly 
the social studies, which the ex- 
perts tell us are the core of the cur- 
riculum, must justify by their so- 
cial outcome (1) the materials 
used, (2) the objectives sought, and 
(3) the methods of presentation. 
When we look out upon the chaos 
of our economic world where break- 
fastless children are passing bank- 
rupt shops on their way to school, 
we question the understanding 
gained from the kinds of social 
studies material used. When we 
see the breakdown in our local gov- 
ernments, we question the clearness 
of our objectives. When we real- 
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ize the ignorance and prejudices of 
people, even people like ourselves, up. 
on matters of vital public concern, 
like taxation, we question the results 
of our teaching. In Cook County, IIli- 
nois, we are so befuddled with the 
taxing problems of our 400 odd goy.- 
ernments that we are being led hith- 
er and yon by the cry of “‘economy,” 
and we see no path through the 
woods. When we realize our ig- 
norance upon vital questions like 
taxation, the Russian five-year plan, 
the war-debts, unemployment, the 
economic relations of the United 
States and Mexico, and when we 
know that many of our students 
never study any of the content ma- 
terial of the social studies after they 
leave school, that many of them ac- 
quire a distaste for reading history, 
that probably none of them are his- 
torically minded—when we realize 
all these failures, then we doubt the 
efficacy of our methods. 

Living in a world in which the 
main concerns of people are (1) to 
obtain a competence (1 wish I could 
say livelihood) to free them from 
fear of sickness, old age, and loss 
of employment, and (2) to have 
some pleasure within the degree of 
one’s inclination and taste—with 
these two desires in view, what 
should be the objectives in teach- 
ing children those problems which 
grow out of human activities and 
at what stage of their school de- 
velopment should these objectives 
be attacked? 

In common with all educators we 
are trying to develop informed, re- 
sponsible, and fairly happy human 
beings. In order to be informed 
and responsible, we must acquire the 
truth of human experiences, past 
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and present, because we need to 
know what the world is like and 
how it came to be so. To under- 
stand the truth we must first ac- 
quire the facts of the history of 
human development or the facts of 
a given situation of the present. 
Not an easy matter, this, to obtain 
the facts—for the fact of human ex- 
periences is always colored by hu- 
man sympathies and prejudices. 
Under pressure of a primary cam- 
paign through which we have re- 
cently lived one realizes why the 
young person talks about “true 
facts.”” It is probably impossible to 
develop in the child the objectivity 
which the scientist in the labora- 
tory possesses in seeking the re- 
sults of an experiment, but it is pos- 
sible to develop fair play, sane 
judgment, tolerance, sympathetic 
understanding for other times and 
peoples. One of the criteria for 
every organization of any unit of 
learning is the constructive social 
attitude to be achieved. 


Practically all the modern cour- 
ses of study have organized the so- 
cial studies about those centers 
with which the child is first ac- 
quainted: (1) His home, where his 
knowledge of and participation in the 
activities of the family teach him 
his health habits, his need of social 
cooperation in household work and 
pleasure and in games, his atti- 
tudes toward the authority of the 
law (represented at first by his par- 
ents, and later by the school cus- 
toms and rules, and still later by 
ordinances of city, state, and na- 
tion) and toward certain standards 
of social and ethical ideals. (2) His 
neighborhood, where he _ learns 
gradually the interdependence of 


one group upon another; where he 
begins to realize his economic de- 
pendence. We learn early that it 
is the gift of government and not of 
God, that we have pure food, clean 
milk, sunshine in the home, and pro- 
tection from malignant germs. In 
the neighborhood ge learns also the 
social agencies like the church, the 
infant welfare station, the “‘Y,’”’ the 
fire house, police station, the park. 
(3) The school. In the school— 
and just here I hesitate to say what 
I fear to be true—in the school we 
are still so eager to pour into the 
child that we believe that he 
should know instead of those things 
which he must know to fight his 
battle of life with his head up— 
that we are still following the old 
idea that school is a preparation for 
life instead of the present idea that 
school is life itself. It is within the 
school that not only the fact of a 
given situation may be learned, the 
knowledge and skill necessary for 
the solution of the given problem, 
whether it be the construction of a 
play post office or the organization 
of a safety patrol, but also where 
the weighing of evidence and the 
passing of judgment is a part of the 
experience of every day. A stu- 
dent of mine once said in answer 
to a question demanding the weigh- 
ing of evidence and the passing of 
judgment: “I am not old enough to 
judge.”” ‘“‘When shall you be old 
enough?” I asked. “At twenty-one,” 
she replied. Class discussion brought 
out the truth that she would not be 
old enough at twenty-one or forty- 
one or eighty-one unless she had be- 
gun the process of weighing evidence 
and passing judgment on matters 
within her experience long before 
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she was twenty-one. In some of the 
courses of study examined I find 
these units in a sixth grade “How 
economic life in the U. S. has been 
affected by the development of the 
rich mineral and fuel resources,” 
“How Panama became a World 
Highway”; ‘in a_ seventh grade 
“How we can plan our spending 
and check our buying’; in an 
eighth grade “Growth of freedom 
of speech and of the press.” “Race 
toleration,” Our place among the 
nations’—all of these units of learn- 
ing grow out of the child’s home 
and neighborhood problems (the 
neighborhood can grow from the 
square of four blocks to the bounds 
of humanity, and the home from 
the immediate family to the family 
of nations.) All of these problems 
are developed around “centers of 
interesting and vital experience.” 
They give the child opportunities to 
read (after the primary grades), 
the desire to read widely by the 
sixth grade, to visit places of in- 
terest, to organize the knowledge 
acquired, to cultivate the creative 
spirit, to develop desirable ideals, 
to investigate, and to deal with 
“real life situations.’’ With a basis 
in elementary and junior high 
school such as is suggested by these 
courses of study, the “‘Problems in 
Democracy,” “Social Problems,” 
“Present Day Problems,”’ et cetera, 
which are suggested in some cour- 
ses for the twelfth grade are not as 
superficial as they have been 
thought to be. A treatment such 
as is suggested prevents also that 
unfortunate result of comparison 
between our times and earlier dec- 
ades or centuries and between our 


methods of doing things and those 
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of other peoples—a comparison 
which results in our believing that 
we do everything better than it has 
ever been done before or is now be- 
ing done elsewhere. I heard an in- 
telligent man a few weeks ago criti- 
cise severely the Agricultural 
School of the University of Illinois 
for using the tax payers’ money to 
send a committee to Europe to 
study intensive farming. ‘What,’ 
he demanded, “Shave Germany and 
France to teach ws about farming?” 
The layout for the senior high 
school in most courses examined is 
chronological, but since, so far as ] 
can determine, no course of study 
demands all the history courses of- 
fered, the child usually has a fair 
knowledge of his own country’s 
story (still largely political, but in- 
creasingly economic and cultural) 
but little or no knowledge of any 
other country or section of the 
world. The courses of study, if not 
the classroom teaching, are more 
and more demanding that the child 
expand his neighborhood and learn 
to weigh evidence and to draw 
sound conclusions regarding his 
home activities in relation with his 
neighborhood. 

Weighing evidence and arriving 
at sound judgment in no way inter- 
feres with the importance of the 
ideals of our nation and our people. 
Nor, on the other hand, should the 
ideals be smothered with ignorance 
and sentimentality. A student of 
mine deplored the fact that Sand- 
burg’s Lincoln destroyed her ideal 
of the martyred president. If she 
could see the charming park at Old 
Salem which the state of Illinois 
has kept in most of its original sim- 
plicity, she would find that the idea 
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of the country boy and the small 
town lawyer belonged there rather 
than the idea of the man presented 
by St. Gaudens in Grant Park, Chi- 
cago. It has often happened that 
we sentimentalize our great men in 
the earlier years of school and then 
neglect them from the seventh and 
eighth year on, or make wooden 
figures of them. In a junior high 
school class a short time ago I 
heard a child report on Hamilton 
and Jefferson, and all she had to 
say was that Hamilton and Jeffer- 
son were so and so many years old 
when they entered Washington’s 
cabinet, they quarrelled and so had 
to leave Washington’s cabinet, and 
that they were great men! Fortu- 
nately for the senior high school the 
best of contemporary biography is 
very much alive. A year ago I made 
a little experiment in biography 
through current events which the 
class found interesting. We took 
the round-the-world flight of Post 
and Gatty and planned the teach- 
ing of that thrilling event in pri- 
mary, middle, and junior high 
grades. It began with a dramatic 
narrative about two brave men and 
ended with a study of character, 
scientific factors of success and fail- 
ure, mechanical perfection, and eco- 
nomic possibilities for the future. 
The ideals of bravery, loyalty, and 
friendship were not lost in accurate 
information and scientific conclu- 
sions. Another example: Every 
American believes in the ideals of 
freedom of speech, of assembly, of 
civil rights guaranteed by the fed- 
eral and state constitutions. A 
group of students from Columbia 
have recently attempted to find out 


for themselves from a first hand ex- 





perience how these civil liberties 
are actually carried out under an 
economic crisis. Considerable com- 
ment has been aroused by their ac- 
tion and by their treatment. They 
may be presumed to know their 
early history,—they come from one 
of the original thirteen states; some 
of the great leaders of our early 
history lived in their state; the Fed- 
eral Government was given birth 
in their city. They have met a real 
life situation; they will understand 
better what the struggle for civil 
liberty means; they will know that 
a principle promulgated is not a 
fact accomplished; that man must 
ever struggle to keep his ideal. 
Studies of great men and ideals are 
closely linked with the national at- 
titude called patriotism. We are 
all desirous of developing patriotic 
citizens. We usually organize our 
material for this objective about 
the lives of great statesmen, sol- 
diers, inventors, and, more recently, 
about explorers like Byrd and Lind- 
bergh, and scientists like Steinmetz. 
Cannot we organize that material 
about the work of the common man, 
for God knows, millions of us will 
never become distinguished above 
our fellows, but we may all serve 
our country. I caught an idea from 
a newspaper the other day. A spe- 
cial correspondent is writing in the 
Chicago Tribune about the working 
of the five-year plan in Russia. He 
quotes a manager of a live stock 
farm for pigs who found that in an 
emergency the “shock battalions” of 
labor worked “night and day to finish 
a rush job, through sheer patriot- 
ism.” I have read that one of the 
Messenian Wars was started by a 


dispute over a pig, but this is the first 
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time in history I fancy that pork pro- 
duction is interpreted as patriotism. 
Seriously though, that homely lesson 
may bear fruit among our thousands 
of school children in a practical pa- 
triotism where a vague dream of 
being a Nathan Hale may cause us 
to fall at the first temptation to 
make money fast and at the ex- 
pense of others. Many of our ideals 
will shatter at the first onset of re- 
alities unless they are based upon 
the reality of common and usual 
experiences. 

And finally, we talk a great deal 
about democracy and some of us 
still believe in it, but few of us prac- 
tice it in the home or in the school. 
The teaching staff in a certain ele- 
mentary school I know believes that 
the proper attitudes of cooperation, 
sense of responsibility and demo- 
cratic ideas, cannot be attained ex- 
cept in practice. Instead of laws 
being laid down by the principal 
and teachers, a law is made only 
when the occasion arises. For ex- 
ample, when a hard ball used on 
the playground is dangerous to 
neighbors’ windows or smaller chil- 
dren, the problem presented is 
given to the older group in the 
school to discuss, and to solve. In 
this solution the wider experience 
and greater knowledge of teacher 
and principal are given to, but not 
forced upon the young people. 


When a solution reasonable to 
the problem is reached by the 
groups most concerned, a rule is 
made. When the rule is agreed to 
by the groups concerned and ex- 
plained to the younger children, it 
is a law of the school, and everyone 
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is expected to be a real school citi. 
zen in respecting it. The steps are 
all there: 
(2) discussing the remedies; (8) 
choosing a remedy to fit the case: 
(4) explaining the rules; (5) edu. 
cating the group to the importance 
of obeying the rule. 


(1) knowing the facts: 


The attitude | 


' 
' 


of obedience to the law made for | 


the common good 
knowledge and understanding of 
the situation which calls for a lay, 
If all laws were made for the com. 
mon good, perhaps we should reach 
the millennium within a_ million 
years. 

Some such opportunities of fac. 
ing squarely the practical experi- 
ences of life and the actual appli- 
cation of the ideals of social con- 
duct must be given the child from 
the kindergarten through the ado- 


lescent period and the questioning , 


and often rebellious high school 
period, in order to give him a stiff 
moral backbone and a cool head to 
meet life outside the school. I 
often fear that the ideals of cooper- 


ation, social service, unselfishness, , 


freedom of discussion, respect for 
law, and others acquired in the 
school will go to smash when met 
by the lawlessness, selfishness, and 
false patriotism which encumber 
contemporary society. 

In closing I am reminded of the 
story of the preacher who took the 
whole Bible for the text of his ser- 
mon. “Brethren and _ sisters,” he 
said, “I done took the Good Book 


for my text, but the sermon didnt * 


go so good. I thought I would 
preach a long time, 


through in four minutes.” 
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NEWER METHODS OF TEACHING IN RELATION TO THE FUNDA- 


MENTAL GOALS OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
ALBERT L. KOHLMEIER 
Head, Department of History, Indiana University 


I shall limit myself almost en- 
tirely to a consideration of the 
problems of the history teacher be- 
cause I know more about that sub- 
ject and because I believe it has 
only little closer relation to the 
other so-called social studies than 
it does to such subjects as physics 
and zoology. I shall begin with a 
consideration of goals. When it 
comes to fixing the single ultimate 
goal of the history teacher I shall 
have to beg to be excused. My inabili- 
ty to define this objective is due to 
the fact that I do not know the pur- 
pose of our existence. I do not know 
whether the human race is here to 
prepare its individual members for 
the enjoyment of a heaven beyond 
the grave, or whether to prepare 
the race for the attainment of such 
a status upon this earth in the dis- 
tant future or whether it is merely 
a matter of each individual playing 
his part in an endless procession 
that started hundreds of thousands 
of years ago and is going no one 
knows where. If it be true that the 
ultimate destination remains un- 
fixed, it necessarily follows that the 
way points of the future cannot be 
absolutely forecast. 

Every individual, be he violent 
iconoclast or docile conformist, is 
inescapably a part of the proces- 
sion. It may probably be taken for 
granted that the experience will 
help him to fit himself into his 


place. In a word the study of his- 
tory is to give to the student in a 
Short time by the second hand 
method as much of the race experi- 
ence as is possible. An all wise 
personage would probably make no 
mistakes in his conduct. Among 
those, however, who fall short of 
omniscience it will sometimes hap- 
pen that one who knows more than 
someone else will make the greater 
failure of life. The physician who 
should know more of the evil ef- 
fects of the misuse of drugs and of 
the violation of social laws than do 
members of some of the other pro- 
fessions, is probably just as often 
guilty of ruining his own health and 
happiness as is the teacher or the 
minister. Other factors enter into 
situation. The people of Massa- 
chusetts experimented with paper 
money in the eighteenth century. 
In the 1820’s and ’30’s, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois did their own ex- 
perimenting and repeated some of 
the mistakes that had been made a 
century earlier by Massachusetts. 
Scientists therefore sometimes ask 
the pointed question of the history 
teacher whether he really believes 
that people profit by the mistakes 
of others. It may be answered that 
in the past, people do not profit to 
the extent of avoiding entirely simi- 
lar mistakes. On the other hand, 
one could not prove that the people 
of the Old Northwest did not profit 
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to some extent by the earlier ex- 
periences of the people of Massa- 
chusetts and other colonies. They 
might have profited more had they 
known more thoroughly the history 
of the earlier experiments. 

One of the results of acquiring 
this race experience should be to 
give the individual a notion as to 
the particular stage of the game 
in which he is trying to play his 
part. If one is engaged in a long 
journey, it is of some importance to 
know whether one is in one of the 
first stages, or in a more advanced 
stage of the journey. The march 
of civilization has been a very long 
one. It is necessary for the individ- 
ual to have some conception of the 
length of the journey and what is 
involved in the different stages. 
Time and again individuals are 
carried away with what they con- 
ceive to be some new idea for po- 
litical, social, or educational better- 
ment. It may be a perfectly good 
idea, but it may be one that belongs 
to an era in the distant past or even 
in the future. The thing may have 
been tried out a thousand years ago 
and have been discarded or outgrown. 
From this understanding of the race 
experience there will come to the in- 
dividual a due respect for historically 
evolved institutions. He will take 
the attitude on the one hand that 
there is absolutely nothing that is 
guaranteed against change and on 
the other hand that before such 
change is to be accepted, the new 
thing that is to be substituted for 
the old has upon itself the burden 
of proof. The mere fact that a 
thing has been historically evolved 
and has survived for generations or 
centuries, is evidence that it should 
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remain unless something better jg 
at hand to take its place. From 
an understanding of this long slow 
march of civilization, the individ. 
ual will come to understand the fy. 
tility of trying to correct things by 
relying solely upon artificial or me. 
chanical legislation and devices. He 
will realize that such devices as are 
constructed will depend almost en. 
tirely for their efficacy upon the 
quality of the human beings that 
operate them. He will know that 
solid progress comes through the 
increased intelligence and char. 
acter of the great body of human 
beings. He will be slow to indulge 
in revolutions whose purpose it is 
to sweep the platter clean and be- 
gin anew. He will try to tie the fu- 
ture up with the past. 

Now we shall turn to the ques- 
tion of the newer methods in the 
social studies. If one were to name 
a handful of these he would prob- 
ably mention such things as ques- 
tion and answer method, the pro- 
ject method, topic method, the 
floor talk and lecture method, and 
the socialized recitation. Along 
with these things will go certain 
supplementary devices such as 
workbooks, comprehensive exami- 
nations, new-type tests, et cetera. 
The first thing that I wish to say 
about these things is that none of 
them are new. If any of them 
were, as historians we should at 
once be suspicious of them and im- 
pose upon them the burden of prov- 
ing their right to claim our atten- 
tion. Socrates probably applied 
the question and answer method 
as effectively as any teacher ever 
did. Aristotle engaged in his floor 
talks or walking talks in the groves 
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of Athens. Pythagoras devoted 
himself so extensively to the lecture 
method that his students seemed 
to have swallowed the _ lectures 
whole. When questions were asked 
about any proposition, it was 
enough to reply “‘ipsi dixit.”” The 
topic method has been employed 
hoth in its oral and its written form 
by some of the best boys’ schools in 
England for centuries. The second 
thing that I should say is that no 
single one of these methods is the 
eorrect one. I should not even say 
that any one is in itself better than 
any other. The mere fact that a 
principle or an idea attracted the 
attention of thinkers two or three 
thousand years ago, was tried out, 
supplanted by something else, was 
revived centuries later and again 
discarded, and so on indefinitely, 
should in itself be pretty strong evi- 
dence that the idea contained truth, 
but not the whole truth. The ques- 
tion and answer method in the 
hands of a poor teacher is deadly. 
If a series of unrelated questions 
are mechanically asked and the pu- 
pil is expected to deliver stereo- 
typed answers, infinite harm can be 
done to his mental processes. His 
mind soon partakes of the nature 
of a slot machine into which coins 
are thrust and out of which neat 
packages are returned. Nothing 
can be farther from developing an 
insight into the relationships of his- 
tory. The good teacher, however, 
will ask vital questions so related 
to one another that the whole series 
of questions will make up an out- 
line of the topic to be developed. 
The teacher in this case is giving to 
the student an idea of the impor- 
tance of questions. If the teacher 
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can once succeed in enabling the 
pupils to see how one question 
leads onto another and to learn how 
to ask themselves the question, they 
can be very well left to find the 
answers for themselves. If one 
proceeds to an examination of the 
topic method, one at once discovers 
that it after all bears a very close 
relationship to the question and an- 
swer method. The subject suggest- 
ed to the pupil is his first question. 
It should suggest others. The pu- 
pil may, of course, make a passing 
recitation by repeating from mem- 
ory what the textbook has stated. 
If this is all that he does he is mere- 
ly demonstrating a_ sponge-like 
memory that has absorbed the 
thing as a whole and under a cer- 
tain stimulus has released the facts 
that it has gathered up. If, how- 
ever, he understands the relation- 
ships existing in the topic, he will 
probably begin by asking himself 
questions. First will come questions 
and answers about background and 
causes, then about the events and 
circumstances and finally about re- 
sults, about bearings of the topic 
in hand upon other movements, and 
about the historical significance of 
the topic discussed. If one proceeds 
to the lecture method, he will again 
see its close relationship to the top- 
ic method. The teacher in this case 
is developing the topic. There is 
still a place for the good teacher 
occasionally to teach by example. 
He has the opportunity of demon- 
strating what a good topic recita- 
tion is like. It is true that one of the 
objects of the teacher is to make 
the pupil independent of the teach- 
er. One of the ways of doing this, 
we hope, is to present him with 
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good examples in the hope that 
under similar situations the student 
will be able to do, not necessarily 
the identical thing, but learn to dis- 
cover for himself new and original 
ways equally good and true. 

The third thing I wish to say 
about these methods is that the 
good teacher will employ all of 
these methods. He will not pro- 
ceed to prepare for his recitation 
by arbritarily deciding beforehand 
that he will mix so much of the one 
and so much of the other into the 
sum total of his effort. He will 
carefully plan for his recitation. He 
will work out the strategy of the 
campaign as a whole, but like a 
good general will be ready at all 
times to change his tactics to meet 
the exigencies brought about by 
the many uncertain quantities as 
represented by the pupils. The 
teacher will always remember the 
unity of history. He will keep be- 
fore him this objective of helping 
the student to find himself in this 
long process of development. He 
will not worry about the objective 
of each lesson or topic any more 
than the brick mason in building a 
house would stop before laying each 
brick to ask himself the objective 
in laying that brick. The mason is 
building a house. If the teacher is 
beginning a course in American his- 
tory, his first task will be to place 
American history in its proper set- 
ting in world history. He will bring 
out briefly how the economic, social, 
intellectual, and commercial 
threads of development from the 
beginning of recorded history were 
related to the opening up and de- 
velopment of the new world. He 


will then proceed to point out the 
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several major periods of. develop- 
ment into which American history 
logically falls, and the several sub- 
divisions of the first period. At the 
beginning of each day’s recitation, 
the teacher and the class will be 
absolutely clear on the relationship 
of the day’s topic to the larger 
movement or period, to the course 
as a whole, and to its place in world 
history. Assume again for the mo- 
ment that the teacher is conducting 
a class in American history. As- 
sume that he has covered the period 
of discovery and is preparing to de- 
velop the period of exploration dur- 
ing the first half of the sixteenth 
century. Assume that he has de- 
cided to open the recitation by the 
lecture method. After pointing out 
the relationship of this period to the 
period of colonial history in gen- 
eral and after pointing out that it 
probably falls into three divisions, 
the explorations by the Spanish, the 
French, and the English, he begins 
with a lecture on the activities of 
the Spaniards, in this twofold work 
of exposing to view first the coast 
line and then the interior. He is 
not going to duplicate what is in 
the text. He will assume that the 
pupils were sufficiently interested 
in the adventures of the Spanish ex- 
plorers that they could state the 
more important facts. The instruc- 
tor decides to appeal to the imagi- 
nations of the pupils. He asks them 
to imagine themselves living in 
Europe at the dawn of the sixteenth 
century. Looking out over the 
Atlantic toward the west their men- 
tal eyes peered into blank space, 
like the blank screen in front of the 
moving picture machine. Suddenly 


the explorers begin to send back 
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their reports of excursions among 
the islands and along the coasts of 
the new world. The screen becomes 
illuminated with specks and lines 
as islands and coast lines appear. 
Disconnected lines far to the north, 
in the center, and in the south ap- 
pear. One wonders whether the 
lines will ever be connected. Gaps 
are filled in and before the end of 
the half century a long zig-zag line, 
five or six thousand miles in length 
lies across the path of vision. What 
an experience for those who lived 
in those days! But what was be- 
hind the line? The answer to this 
question wgs the work of the con- 
querors who plunged into the in- 
terior, who found the native tribes, 
the primitive American civiliza- 
tions, the silver mines, and the won- 
ders of the new world. After the 
teacher has thus finished the first 
third of the lesson, he is ready to 
proceed with the consideration of 
the work of the French and then 
of the English explorers. The teach- 
er by this time decides to make sure 
that he has been carrying the pu- 
pils with him by giving them an op- 
portunity to participate in the reci- 
tation. He announces that the story 
of French explorations during this 
period wil be told by a pupil. The 
pupil after making a few state- 
ments may be unable to proceed 
and the teacher by force of circum- 
stances will change his tactics to the 
question and answer method. The 
strategy of his campaign he has not 
changed but his tactics, he has. He 
continues to develop the subject in 
the order in which it logically un- 
folds, but circumstances determine 
the details of the method of the rec- 
itation. All of these methods are 
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of course only means of assisting 
the pupil to develop the ability and 
the desire to read history and his- 
torical documents’ systematically 
and acquisitively. 

The formal recitations will be 
supplemented by other devices such 
as tests, examinations, maps and 
projects, and reports. There should 
be occasional short announced tests 
over the day’s lesson. There should 
be more comprehensive reviews and 
examinations covering more exten- 
Sive periods of work as well as exam- 
inations covering the entire course. 
Examinations should, however, al- 
ways be looked upon as useful parts 
of the teaching process and not 
merely as tests to enable the teach- 
er to determine placement and at- 
tainment of the pupil. Examina- 
tions are valuable exercises giving 
the pupil a chance to pull together 
the various facts and bits of infor- 
mation and to bring them to bear 
upon the answering of a question 
or the solution of a problem. The 
surgeon who stands at the operat- 
ing table is not in a position to lay 
down his instruments and read his 
medical textbook while he is per- 
forming the operation. He must be 
able to select out of the mass of 
knowledge that he has gathered, 
those facts that will enable him to 
solve the particular problem at 
hand. The general upon the battle- 
field whose enemy has failed to do 
what he has expected him to do, 
must on the spur of the moment be 
able to change his tactics. He may 
not have time to restudy the instruc- 
tions of the war college. Those who 
would exempt pupils from the 
splendid exercise of participating 
in worth while examinations are de- 
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priving them of one of the most use- 
ful exercises. The teacher should, 
whenever possible, go over the pa- 
per with the pupils indicating where 
they could have improved their 
method of attack. For this kind of 
an examination the formulation of 
important vital questions is neces- 
sary. Many of the so-called new 
type examinations including “the 
true and false question” and “the 
matching of phrases” are not adapt- 
ed to give this training. Further- 
more they are worth very little as 
a test unless very carefully prepar- 
ed by a teacher who knows his 
history better than does the aver- 
age teacher who has a master’s de- 
gree in that subject. Half of the 
true and false questions published 
in which the auther intended cer- 
tain questions to be scored as true 
can be proved false and of those 
that he would have scored false, 
half can be proved true. Take such 
a simple statement as “‘Columbus 
discovered America.” Is it true or 
false? If you score it true I would 
remind you of the Northmen, the 
Zeno brothers, and the Chinese dis- 
coveries. “In 1066 the Duke of 
Normandy conquered England.” Is 
it true or false? If you score it true 
I would suggest that the Duke in 
the first place had an army with 
him. In the second place he had 
assistance from other sources in- 
cluding the Pope. In the third place 
the conquest was not completed un- 
til several years after 1066. And 
in the fourth place, England prob- 
ably conquered the Duke quite as 
much as the Duke conquered Eng- 
land. In matching phrases the 
danger is quite as obvious. Assume 
a half dozen names on the left hand 
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side include Clay, Calhoun, Jack. 
son, Webster, and on the right hand 
side of the column phrases about 
the tariff, political alignment and 
the land question. The maker of 
such a question will have to re. 
member that Calhoun was for and 
against the tariff, that he belonged 
to different political parties at dif- 
ferent times, and that his attitude 
on the land question changed. If 
the question is not very carefully 
phrased by a teacher who knows 
his history thoroughly, the brilliant 
student may be scored wrong by a 
teacher who knows less about the 
subject than the student. 

All of these things would indi- 
cate that the first qualification of 
the good teacher is a superior mind 
and a good personality. There is 
no substitute for brains. We can 
no more make silk purses out of 
sows’ ears today then they could in 
the days of Henry VIII. A second 
requirement is a very thorough 
grounding in the subject matter 
taught. With the necessity of 
changing the tactics in the recita- 
tion as the requirements of the situ- 
ation may demand, no mechanical, 
wooden preparation will suffice. A 
third necessity is training. There 
is such a thing as transmitting to 
an individual the results of the ex- 
periences of the best teachers in 
their practice of teaching. Obser- 
vation of his own best teachers is 
probably one of the most effective 
forces in moulding the would-be 
teacher. If the history teaching has 
not always seemed to lead to the 
desired goals it has probably been 
less often due to the inadequacy of 
the above methods than to the poor 
application of them. Finally the 
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failure or seeming failure has some- 
times been due to aiming too fever- 
ishly at immediate goals. The facts 
of history have, of course, a practi- 
cal application to life. The history 
teacher has no objection to states- 
men, politicians, lawyers, moral re- 
formers, and ministers drawing up- 
on this storehouse of human experi- 
ence to teach anything or prove 
anything that they may wish to es- 
tablish. The history teacher does 
not object to other social scientists 
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giving to the pupil a set of beliefs 
and a training that will fit him for 
some definite position. The history 
teacher merely insists that there 
shall be one subject that will give 
the pupil the data and the attitude 
of mind that will enable him to fit 
himself into ‘‘a place” in the pro- 
cession even if “the place’ for 
which the more strictly vocational 
subjects have fitted him happens 
not to exist by the time that he is 
ready to occupy it. 


SMITH BURNHAM 


Head, Department of Sociul Science, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 


The goals of the social studies 
are obvious. ‘These studies provide 
useful information. There are 
names, dates, places, important 
events, worldshaping ideas, govern- 
ing principles, and fundamental] in- 
dustrial, social, and politica] insti- 
tutions, whose origin, development, 
and significance ought to be known 
to every man. Social studies help 
us to understand the world we live 
in and our cultural heritage from 
its past. Speaking of one of these 
studies a great American teacher 
says, “‘History enriches literature, 
it explains civil government, it 
justifies social institutions, it gives 
character to art, speech to archi- 
tecture, and accompaniment to 
music.”” But history, in particular, 
does more than interpret the past 
for us. It helps us to understand 
ourselves; better still, it helps us to 
understand, to appreciate, and to 
sympathize with other men, other 
races, other ages. The pursuit of 
the social studies develops special 
techniques and trains specific abili- 


ties. In this field the student learns 
to collect, evaluate, organize, and 
apply to definite problems the same 
kind of information which he must 
handle in solving the social and po- 
litical problems that he will meet 
as long as he lives. The social 
studies ought to help develop cer- 
tain highly desirable attitudes. 
Prejudices ought to shrivel and in- 
tolerances fade away before them, 
and a fairer mind, a more judicial 
spirit, and a broader vision grow 
in their places. It is commonly ac- 
cepted that the social studies are 
especially useful agents in training 
in citizenship. Surely, they ought 
to help to develop men and women 
who know what ought to be done 
in civie life, who want these things 
done, and who are willing to help 
do them. Finally, is it too much to 
ask that the social studies add to 
the joy of life. The student in this 
field is an explorer, a discoverer. 
He may be the spiritual companion 
of the heroes of all the ages. If 
through reading he extends the 
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circle of this companionship or 
makes his contacts with these 
friends of the spirit more intimate, 
his whole life will be full and rich. 


Just what is meant by “Newer 
Methods of Teaching”’ is not so ob- 
vious. For the purpose of this study 
it is assumed that this caption cov- 
ers all the newer ways of teaching 
that have gradually superseded the 
old time memoriter recitation in re- 
cent years. Parenthetically, one won- 
ders just how complete this super- 
session is. Despite a recent book 
upon The Passing of the Recita- 
tion, there is grave reason to sus- 
pect that the traditional recitation 
still lingers in many places. 

When psychological study began 
to reveal the nature of the learning 
process and at the same time to dis- 
close a wide range of individual dif- 
ferences, supervised study, as a 
method of teaching, began to at- 
tract attention and presently to se- 
cure widespread adoption. Indi- 
vidual instruction quickly followed 
in its train. Older teachers will re- 
member the interest with which 
they read Preston W. Search’s An 
Ideal School in which some start- 
ling results of individual instruction 
were revealed more than thirty 
years ago. More recently various 
schemes for self-instruction, like 
the Dalton Plan in which the class 
group retains its organization al- 
though each member of it may pro- 
gress at his own rate, and the Win- 
netka procedure in which pupils 
are encouraged to go it alone, have 
been widely exploited. The social- 
ized recitation with its stimulus to 
serious work and its provision of 
means for the mastery of informa- 
tion, and at the same time its ten- 
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dency to permit the clever to mon- 
opolize the class period and its 
danger of superficiality, represents 
another reaction against traditiona] 
methods of teaching. The develop- 


ment of project teaching with its” 


application to real life situations 
and its greater freedom of working 
conditions and, at the same time, its 
possible failure to integrate the pu- 
pil’s education is another evidence 
of the same reaction. In the same 
category are all the recent efforts 
to find and organize vital teaching 
material and to develop new teach- 
ing techniques that make for mas- 
notably the unit t echnique 
with its teaching cycle of explor- 
ation, presentation, assimilation, 
organization, and recitation. 

After this brief definition of the 
terms of the topic we turn to its 
heart, namely, the evaluation of the 
‘“‘Newer Methods of Teaching” the 
social studies as means of attaining 
the acknowledged goals of these 
studies. Are the fundamental goals 
of the social studies reached when 
the ‘“‘Newer Methods of Teaching” 
them are used? Do the ‘Newer 
Methods of Teaching” provide the 
only means by which these goals 
may be attained? 

The proof of the pudding is the 
eating. How far have our Ameri- 
can youth of high school and col- 
lege age and .our younger citizens 
up to thirty-five years of age most 
of whom, to some extent at least, 
have come in contact with the new- 
er methods of teaching, attained 
the goals sought through the social 
studies? How full is their knowl- 
edge of our fundamental social and 
political principles and institutions 
and their comprehension and ac- 
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ceptance of the ideals upon which 
our national life is built? How 
clear is their understanding of the 
incalculably complex industrial 
civilization of the machine age in 
which they live? How far has their 
training in the social studies by any 
method, new or old, developed in 
them a disposition to settle all mat- 
ters of controversy in the fields of 
industry, society, and politics on the 
basis of reflection rather than from 
the standpoints of traditional opin- 
ions and inherited prejudices? Is 
narrow nationalism becoming less 
keen and the humane spirit which 
looks beyond the barriers of race, 
creed, and nationality growing 
broader, more appreciative, more 
sympathetic? Is that enrichment 
of life which we call culture in- 
creasingly in evidence among the 
youth who go out from our schools? 

A dogmatic answer to _ these 
searching questions would be most 
unwise, but every fair diagnosis of 
our social and political condition 
reveals symptoms which at first 
sight raise grave doubts about the 
efficacy of the prevailing methods 
in the social studies, if it is assum- 
ed that those studies, at their best, 
are promoters cf social health. Time 
permits only a summary of the find- 
ings of our keenest social diagnos- 
ticians. They tell us that Ameri- 
can life is steadily becoming mech- 
anized, a process that is quicken- 
ed in our day by the generation, 
transmission, and diffusion of elec- 
tric power. In this splendid ma- 
chine order they see a failing busi- 
ness order whose shortcomings 
have been much in evidence in the 
past two years; a standardization 
of life and thought due in large 
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part to mass production and nation 
wide advertising and propaganda; 
and a rapidly developing urbaniza- 
tion with the good and ill that fol- 
low in its train. They find an anti- 
quated political machinery made 
for rural America. They note a 
lack of intelligent public spirit and 
widely diffused political indiffer- 
ence. They tell us of a breakdown 
in the primary function of govern- 
ment—the protection of life and 
property—which fills our great cit- 
ies with a lawlessness which Chief 
Justice Hughes calls our “disgrace,”’ 
and President Hoover names “the 
most malign of all dangers to the 
State.” 

In spite of unparalleled efforts 
to develop education and to pro- 
mote social welfare our keenest ob- 
servers tell us that the mental life 
of the masses is lived on a low level. 
In proof of this opinion they point 
to the reading matter displayed on 
our news stands and cite the absorb- 
ing popular interest in sporting 
news, in_ sensational stories of 
crime, in jazz music, in cheap radio 
programs polluted by advertising, 
and in moving pictures that exploit 
the baser side of life. Our socio- 
logists tell us that the old sanctions 
of conduct, once inculcated in the 
home and the church are breaking 
down, that many of our people call 
religion “the bunk,” and that re- 
spect for age, courtesy toward 
women, and reverence for anything 
have well nigh reached the vanish- 
ing point. Students of ethics com- 
ment on our lack of moral earnest- 
ness. They tell us that we have 
lost the capacity for moral indigna- 
tion. They find little crusading 
zeal to annihilate wrong or to 
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champion right. Our psychologists 
comment on our emotional insta- 
bility. We are quick starters, easy 
forgetters, and poor finishers. We 
manifest a strong inclination to fol- 
low the line of least resistance. We 
want ease and comfort and regard 
work as a necessary evil. Our most 
alarming symptom is a narrow, in- 
tense nationalism in a cosmopolitan 
world. 

If we fix our attention only upon 
these apparent trends and tenden- 
cies in the citizenship, culture, and 
character of our people, we may 
well question whether the newer 
methods of teaching the_ social 
studies are helping us to attain the 
fundamental goals of those studies. 
We may go further, and question 
the effect of all our educational ef- 
forts. But such questioning is like- 
ly to lead us to false conclusions be- 
cause it overlooks two vital factors 
in the case, namely, that in our 
complex and intertwined civiliza- 
tion it is possible to discover many 
upward trends and tendencies to 
offset the all too apparent down- 
ward ones, and, in the second place, 
that mere schooling is not and never 
can be a substitute for a well order- 
ed industrial, social, and political 
environment. 


In the last quarter of a century 
the world has passed through the 
greatest transition in all history. In 
an illuminating article in the New 
York Times of April 10, 1932, Pro- 
fessor John Dewey points out some 
of the implications of this transi- 
tion. He shows how, as life has 
changed from rural to urban, the 
family home with its opportunities 
for work, for play, and for amuse- 
ment has disappeared for millions 


of children, how the old household 
and neighborhood industries with 
their opportunities for instruction 
are gone, how the old systems of 
apprenticeship by which the young 
were once prepared for the work 
of life are no more. At the same 
time scientific research has given 
society vast stores of new knowl- 
edge and wrought revolutions in 
every field of thinking. 

The far-reaching revolution in 
life and in thought of our day con- 
ditions the problems of education. 
At the same time it enormously 
magnifies them. Teachers of the 
social studies face a challenging 
task. The development of the new- 
er theories and methods of teaching 
these studies is the result of their 
efforts to arm themselves for the 
fight before them. 

How do these newer methods 
help teachers of the social studies 
toward the goals upon which they 
have fixed their eyes? Let it be 
understood that these methods are 
tentative. The wise teacher uses 
them for all they are worth, while 
ever eager in his quest for better 
ways. Thus far certain gains from 
the use of the newer ways seem 
clear. I venture to name a half 
dozen of them. : 

1. The newer methods _substi- 
tute thinking for parrot-like rote 
learning. The pupils are trained 
to collect and evaluate data which 
they use as material for thought. 
They are challenged to look for 
cause and effect. 

2. The recitation period becomes 
a time for clarifying rather than 
one for regurgitation. 


3. The newer ways of teaching 
tend to develop emotional reactions 
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which can find outlets in class work 
and in home life. 

4. Teachers who practice them 
try to relate the past to our own 
time in such ways as to help us to 
appreciate our blessings and to 
understand our weaknesses. Pu- 
pils learn that history repeats it- 
self in the sense that similar causes 
often lead to similar results. 

5. The newer theories and meth- 
ods stress the interrelationship of 
our history with that of other coun- 
tries. They make for fairness and 
vision and help to build world con- 
sciousness. 

6. They help to develop a criti- 
cal attitude toward our own coun- 
try, not ““muck raking” or “‘one hun- 
dred per cent Americanism” but 
the truth is their goal. 

Over against these gains I can 
see at least one possible danger. 
The key words in some of the new- 
er methods are freedom and self- 
expression. When these methods 
are used, as they sometimes are, 
by over enthusiastic devotees, free- 
dom may easily become license and 
self-expression may run wild. If 
this happens the schools will train 
not young democrats but young an- 
archists. 


It is forty years since I heard 
Professor Albert Bushnell Hart say 
in a lecture on teaching history be- 
fore the Harvard Summer School, 
“Good methods of teaching are al- 
ways in a state of unstable equi- 
librium.”” Doubtless the develop- 
ment of educational psychology 
through the forty intervening years 
has rendered the equilibrium more 
stable, but it is still shaky. Let us 
be students of all the newer ways 
and use all that we find good in 
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them without becoming their slaves. 

Three things the successful teach- 
er of the social studies must have. 
First, scholarship, accurate, broad, 
growing. The mediaeval school- 
master who said, “I desire to teach 
what I have learned and am daily 
learning,” had the right idea. Only 
this week a supervisor of practice 
teaching in one of our training 
schools said of one of her practice 
teachers, “He is so lacking in back- 
ground.” Good teaching is done 
from a richly stored mind. 

Second, mastery of technique. 
The newer theories and methods of 
teaching the social studies offer 
much to help us in this field. Let 
us use them wisely, ever remember- 
ing that they are only means to an 
end. 

Third, that indefinable but very 
real and tremendously significant 
thing called personality. Convic- 
tion, purpose, courage, understand- 
ing, and a loving heart have touch- 
ed and moved more lives than all 
the techniques in the world, vastly 
important as they are. 

I have in mind a young teacher 
of the social sciences, well-trained, 
scholarly, a master of technique, 
diligent in every detail of his work, 
whose students call him deadly 
dull. 


“I have in mind another young 
teacher who taught for a single 
year in a village school in Michigan 
half a century ago. His teaching 
technique was that of his time. The 
school district had never sent a boy 
to college. In one year this young 
teacher inspired half a dozen boys 
with a burning desire for an educa- 
tion and started them on the quest 
for it. Today one of those boys is 
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a publicist of world wide fame, an- 
other is the dean of one of the col- 
leges in a neighboring state univer- 
sity, and a third holds a similar po- 
sition in a state university beyond 
the Mississippi. The influence of 
that teacher still lives in the little 
community which he touched brief- 
ly fifty years ago. 
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Professor Frank McMurry gave 
us the supreme word about teach- 


ing. At the close of a long life de- 
voted to our common task of teach- 


er training, after exalting scholar- 
ship and teaching skills, he declar- 
ed, “Greater than these is a flam- 
ing heart.” 





